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PKEFAOK. 


To those uiiacquaintcil with Assam it may perhaps 
seem strange that no directory should be attached to the 
Gazetteer of Kamrup. There are, however, only two 
towns in the distrif^t, Gauhati and Barpeta, and they have 
been described at length. One green village is very much 
like another green village, and none possess such distinc- 
tive characteristics as would justify a separate and 
detailed description. Reference has, however, been made 
to all villages by name, which are noted either as trade 
centres of importance or as the seats of sonic particular 
industry. My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Jackson, 
Deputy Commissioner, and Mr. Barnes, Settlement Olficer 
of the district, who have been so good as to examine the 
Gazetteer in proof. 

ShilloiNG : 

June Ath, 1905. 


B. C. ALLEX. 
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Chapter T. 


PHYSICAl^ ASPROrg. 

Area General appearance of district —Hills— Elvers —Marshes — 

Geology —Climate and rainfall- -Earthquakes— fauna. 

The district of Kauirup lies between 25“ 43' and 26“ 53' 

DOttnitanM. 

N. and HO"* 39 'and 92“ 11' R. and covers an area of 3,858 
square miles. On the north it is bounded by Bhutan, 
on the east by the districts of Darrang and Nowgong» 
on the south by the Khasi Hills, and on the west by 
Goalpara. 

The greater part of Karnrup consists of a wide plain, K*nurap,» 
through the lower portion of whicli the Brahmaputra 
makes its way, flowing a steady course from cast to*®****"”**^ 
west. South of the river this plain is much broken up 
by hills. The two Chamaria mauzas are low swampy 
tracts, but below the trunk road there is hilly, almost 
mountainous, c(mn try; and near the southern frontier of 
the district there are peaks over 3,000 feet in height. 

These peaks form an integral part of the Assam range, 
but, east of Palasbari, isolated hills crop up above the 
alluvium, and at Gauhati reach right down to the 
water’s edge. They even appear on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra; and in the Patidarang tahsil, south of 
Kamalpur, and in the Hajo tahsil, east of Hajo, there 
are several hills, some of which are as much as 1,000 
feet in height. 
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North of the river the plain falls roughly into three 
sections. In places, and more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Gauhati, the river flows’ between high banks, 
which are only overtopped by a heavy flood. In the 
western part of tlic district a belt of marshy country, 
wliicli is .subject to iniiinlation in the rains, lies on either 
sitlc of the cold weather channel. 'Die soil of this flooded 
tract i.s composed of a inUturc of sand and silt, which 
in its natural state is covered by a dense growth of na/, 
tkrn, tora pat, and other reeds and grasses. This jungle 
is absolutely impenetrable to a man on foot, unless he 
gropes his way along the tunnels that have been made 
Ihrough it liy the buffaloes that arc occasionally to-be 
found in this locality; but froju time to time patches of 
it are ch'ared and burnt, and are sown with summer rice 
or mustard. Thc.se fields afford a pleasant change to 
the interminable wa.sto of reeds and grasses. They are 
surrounded by a thick wall of jungle, and generally 
contain a few huts, in which the husbandmen take up 
their (piaiters during the cohl weather. 

'I’he central j)urlion of the district is a densely popu- 
lated plain, covered jis far as the eye can reach with 
tields of waving rici*, and dotted over with the groves 
of graceful l)amlK>os which conceal the houses of the 
cullivators. The land is beyoiul th(‘ ri'ach of flood ; there is 
little of mar.sli or fore.st, and nothing to interfere with the 
operations of the farmer. This densely populated tract 
does not, however, stretch right up to the Bhutan Hills, 
d'he Gohain Kamala Ali is said to have been laid down 
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by the great Koch king, Nar Narayaii, as the boundary 
beyond wliich the Kacharis should be allowed to prac- 
tice their ancestral rites; and tlie country between the 
Gohain Kamala Ali and Bluitn.u is still to a great extent 
Kachari territory. 

Hindus are very reluctant to settle there, as they 
think, and rightly so, that tliis part of the district is 
far from healthy for any one but the' Kachari. 'Phe 
causes of this unlioalthiness are not (piite clear, but, 
according to the Hindus, are to l)e found in the fact that 
the evil spirits who haunt tin? ])lace can only be properly 
appeased by the Kachari i’uja.s. It is j)ossible, too, that 
a dread of Bhiitia aggres.sions may still linger on, and 
it is certain that, on social gTounds, the Absaincse 
Hindu would be very reluctant to make his In) me amongst 
unconverted tribesmen. But, whatever it may be to the 
Hindu, to the Kiiropean ofVn;er in the winter this country 
is far from unattivnitive. TJic level of tlie plain ri.ses as 
it approaches the hills, and the light and sandy soil is 
covered with sliort turf or patches of ulii and thatcliing 
grass. The Kachari hamlets arc dotted here and there 
over these grassy commons, each surrounded with a bank 
and fence, and ditlcringin this respect from the straggling 
villages of the Assamese. Tliey stand up boldly again.st 
the sky line, and, as pig.s and poultry are not comj)atiblo 
with gardens, there is none of that wealth of fruit trees 
which surround the hou.ses of the villagers in the central 
portion of the district. Rice is grown in fields which 
are irrigated from the numerous streams that issue from 
the hills, and in the winter the ground is bright and the 
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air fragrant with mustard. I’he mountains rise like a 
rampart on the north, and there is nothing in these fresh 
and breezy uplands to suggest that they are in any way 
inimical to human life. 

South of the Brahmaputra the scenery could not fail 
to charm every lover of the picturesque. Valleys of 
waving rice run up between hills which rise abruptly 
from the plain. The sides of these hills are steep, 
almost prccipitoii.s, but, wherever they can find a 
foothold, huge trees have thrust their gnarled roots 
amongst the rocks, and the hill is covered with forest 
intcrsper.sod with bamboos and the beautiful foliage of 
the crce])ing cane. There is none of that dreary expanse 
of plain which in other parts of India grows so tedious. 
The hills are never out of sight, and even the plain is 
picturesque enough, as it is much broken up by forest, 
swaiiq)S, and hils. 

J']xcept to the south of Dewangiri, where the boundary 
was pushed forward into the hills after the Bhutan war 
of 18G3, no portion of the Himalayas falls within the 
district, and the mountain system of Kamrup consists of 
a section of the Assam range, and of a few outlying hills 
which crop up above the alluvium on both sides of the 
river. The fringe of the Assam range consists of ridge 
upon ridge of hills, all of them covered with dense tree 
forest and bamboo jungle, which gradually sink from 
peaks, two or three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, to hillocks, whose tops are barely as many hundred 
feet above the flat alluvial plain. But, in addition to 
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these mountain ranges, isolated peaks and ridges are to 
be seen dotted about the plain south of the Brahmaputra, 
more especially in the Gauliati tahsil. 

Many of these hills are thought to be sacred to vari- 
ous members of the Hindu pantheon. In the Chamaria 
mauza-s there is the Buragohain parbat, which is said to 
be particularly dear to 8iva, to whose honour a temple 
has been erected at its foot. The Gumi hill, so the local 
folklore goes, was the haunt of a pair of cobras who 
troubled the people in the <lays of Sib Singh. A party 
of soldiers was deputed to destroy them, but though 
they siiccee<led in despatching the female cobra (gumi\ 
the male escaped to Dalgoma in Goalpara. In Chaygaon 
there is another Buragohain hill sacred to Siva, and a 
hill called Gohardhan, which is consecrated to Vishnu, 
In Boko there is a hill sacred to Barvati, which also 
bears the almost generic title Buragohain, and has a 
temple to the goddess on its summit; and in Luki and 
Bekeli, to the west, there are several holy hills such as 
Thakurpara, Tiniboini, Buragohain, Chilali, Borua, and 
Chamua. 

In Palasbari the Dakhola hill is consecrated by the 
presence of a linguin, and the Maliata hill is sacred to 
the goddess Baglieswari. In the Gauhati tahsil the 
Dhoraara hill is said to be dear to Durga, while the 
famous hill of ^’ilachal, a little to the west of Gauhati, is 
supposed to contain no less interesting a relic than 
Sati’s organs of generation, which fell on that spot 
when her body was hewn in pieces by Vishnu. Tlio 
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place has in consequence been an object of pilgrimage to 
many generations of Hindus, and its beautiful summit 
is dotted over with temples. In the Hajo tahsil there 
are several hills of mythological importance. The hill 
at Hajo itself, which is known as Kedar, or Kameswar, 
contains a temple which is an object of reverence to 
Buddhists and Hindus alike, while Siddheswar and 
Sanpara are dedicated to Siva. The large hill behind 
the Hajo bungalow is known as Poa Mecca and is rever- 
enced by Muliammadans, and two small hills close by, 
called Duiii and Muni, are said to have been hallowed by 
the presence of two famous Kishis. Another hill in this 
tahsil, which is visible for many miles to travellers com- 
ing up the Hrahmaputra, is called the Ilatliimura, on 
account of its likeness to a kneeling elephant. In Pati- 
darang there are several small ranges which shut in 
Gauhati on the north, and two of them, Madan Kamdev 
and Gopeswar, arc sacred to the gods whose names they 
bear. 

General Most of tlicse hills arc some seven or eight hundred 

ofhmT"** feet in height. Their sides are steep and rocky, and they 
are as a rule clothed in dense tropical jungle, the out- 
lines of the trees being softened and concealed by the 
dense veil of creepers which binds them into one har- 
monious mass of green. On some of them are to be found 
clumps (d’ sal {shared rohnsta), and here the vegetation is 
more sparse, as shrubs and brushwood do not thrive in 
a sal forest. A few of these hills have been planted out 
with tea, but the slopes were in many cases so steep 
that the soil was washed away from the roots of the' 
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bushes, and the gardens did not thrive. In the outer 
ridges of the Assam range Khasis and Caros sometimes 
raise lac, chillies, betelnu^, and vegetables, but the hills 
as a whole are too stoop and unhealthy to be really of 
much use for agricultural purposes; and, though they 
wouhl supply good building stone, the demand for that 
eommo'lily since the earthquake of 1897 has been very 
limited. 

The principal river of Kainrup is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows right through the district from east to west. 
At Gauhati it is confined between rocks and hills in a com- 
paratively narrow channel, hut even here the breadth of 
the telegraph wire across the river, measured from post 
to post, is r45 of a mile. Lower down the river spreads 
itself during the rains over the marshy country on either 
hand, and, when in flood, the distance from one high bank 
to the other is very great. It oscillates from side to side 
of the sandy strath through which it makes its way, its 
waters are surcharged with matter in suspension, and a 
snag or other impediment in its course will occasionally 
give ri.se to a huge chur These churs are soinetiTnes 
washed away by tlie next flood, sometimes remain for 
several years till tliey have developed into islands covered 
with reeds and jungle grass. The operations of alluvium 
and diluvium are continually being carried on on a gigantic 
scale, islands are formed and destroyed in a single 
season, new channels are opened and after a time are 
silted up. But year in year ont the Brahmaputra carries 
down a huge volume of water, and somewhere an iU 
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mighty bosom it is always possible to find a channel for 
the river steamers 

The principal tributary on the south bank is the Kiilsi, 
which enters the district from the Khasi Hills, and flows 
a northerly course to a point a little beyond Chaygaon. 
Here it turns west, and, after winding its way through 
the Chamaria mauzas, falls into the Brahmaputra near 
the Nagarbera hill. Up to Chaygaon its course lies for 
the most part through forest clad hills, for whose timber 
it alfords an outlet, but north of the trunk road it 
passes by villages, bils, and stretches of reeds and canes. 
During the cold weather a boat of four tons burthen 
can only proceed as far as Kukurinara, but in the 
rains can get right up the frontier of the district. 

After the Kulsi, the Digrii and the Juljullia are the ‘ 
two most important rivers in Kamrup which fall into the 
Brahmaputra from the south. The Digru enters the 
district at Barniiiat, where the Shillong-Gauhati road 
crosses it on a large bridge, flows a north-easterly course 
to Sonapur. and then turns north to fall into tlie Kalang, 
a short distance below the confluence of that river with 
the llrahmaputra. It is navigable by a boat of four tons 
burthen as far as Barnihat at all seasons of the year, and 
aifords an outlet to the cotton grown in the lower hills. 
The western end of tlic district is drained by the Juljullia, 
which falls into the Brahmaputra west of the Nagarbera 
hill. In addition to these main rivers there are numei’ous 
other minor streams, but none of them are of very much 
importance. 
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North of the Brahmaputra the two great rivers are 
the Manas and the Barnadi. Iliev originally formed the 
boundaries of Kamrup to the west and east; originally^ 
because, like so many of the risers in Assam, they have 
more than once changed tlieir courses and wandered 
away from their former channels. The Manas 
enters the district from the Bhutan Hills, and at a 
place Called Matharguri divides into two branches. The 
Jia Manas, whicli is the main stream, flows for a 
considerable distance through Goalpara, but near 
its mouth again forms the boundary between the two 
districts. For the greater part of its course the river 
flows through jungle, as its repeated divagations render 
it impossible for permanent villages to be established on 
its banks. It is thus but little used as a trade route 
above ics confluence with the Chaulkhoa, tliough a boat 
of four tons burthen can proceed as far as Bogidara even 
in the dry season. 

ri-e Barnadi, like the Manas, rises in the Bhutan Hills, ' 
and also follows its evil example of changing its channel 
from time to time, so that it no longer invariably forms 
the boundary between Kamrup andHarrang. During the 
fir.st portion of its course through the plains it flows 
through tree and grass Jungle. Lower down, villages 
appear upon its banks, though it is only where the 
channel is fairly permanent that the people care to build 
their homesteads near the river. It is of considerable 
value as a trade route, boats of four tons burthen being 
able to proceed as far as Soiiariklial in the cold weather, 
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and riglit up to Mahnnra Ghat in the rains, and it thus 
affords an outlet to the rice, mustard, and pulse grown 
in tJie interior. 

Thochaui. There are numerous other rivers that issue from 
the Bhutan Hills, but most of them are small and 
unimportant. Between the Barnadi and the Manas 
there is a complicated network of shallow streams, 
which meander over the plain and ultimately find their 
way into the Brahmaputra, most of them being first 
collected either in the flajo Suta or the Chaulkhoa. The 
latter river flows past Nalbari and Barpeta,and falls 
into the Manas a little above its confluence with the 
Brahuiapntra. Prior to the great earthquake it was a 
most valuable trade route into the interior, but during 
that fearful cataclysm of nature the bed of the river was 
ral.-icd, and, for a time at any rate, traffic was rendered 
very difficult. Boats can, however, still go up to Nalhari, 
whicli is one of tlie largest markets in Kamrup. The 
Pagladiya is a river which, as its name implies, lias been 
a continual sounre of trouble It rises in llie Bhutan Hills 
and ultimately finds its way into the Chaulkhoa, but it 
seldom remains long in the same bed, and in the course 
of its vagaries it has more than once converted valuable 
rice lields into swamp, or, what is e\ r‘n worse, a stretch 
of arid sand. During the rains it is navigable by boats 
of four tons burthen as fi,r as Alagjhar. 

othm rivor*. Hvers, wliicli are utilized for the purposes of 

trade, are (1) the Puthimari, which falls into the 
Barnadi, and is navigable throughout the year as far 
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asTamulpur; (2)the Baralia, up which a boat of four 
tons burthen can go, even in the coKl weather, for 
twenty-five miles above its jumnion witli the Chaulkhoa ; 

(3) the Kalajal, which flows wfst <>fKaina]pur into the • 
Hajo Suta ; (4) the Sossa, winch is a tributary of the 
preceding river ; (5) the Kaldiya, which passes through 
Patliarcharkuchi and falls into the Chaulkhoa ; and (G) 
the Pohumara, which flows through Bijni and makes its 
way int(^ the same main drainage channel. 

Nearly all of these rivers flow on sandy beds along oeii«rai 
shallow channels, and as a natural result they not nn- 
frequently shift their courses. Many of them, when they 
first debouch up(»n the plain, vanish into the earth, and 
only re-appear again at .some little distance from the 
hills. The soil in north Kamrup is light and gravelly, and 
the drainage of the Himalayas is dissipated in a number 
of minor streams instead of being concentrated into two 
or three tine rivers flowing between fixed banks. 'I'liis 
shifting of the river courses and dissemination of the 
drainage is a phenomenon which is seen to some extent in 
Goalpara and Mangaldai, but in no district is it found 
in so pronounced a form as in Kamrup. Ho ready, in 
fact, is the water to change its course that one river, the 
Dekadong, was originally nothing more than a small 
irrigation channel through which the Kachari villagers 
conveyed the water to their fields. It started as a little 
stream a few feet wide, but it has grail nally increased in 
size till it is now a navigable river in the rain.s. 

'riiore arc numerous hih and marslies in Gauhati, but BUsand 
no lakes of any eonsidorable size. These hih are ““•**®*' 
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generally shallow sheets of water which collect in the 
centre of a saucer-like basin. The level of a plain on 
which transplanted rice is grown must of necessity be 
very low, and a slight additional depression will admit of 
the retention of water throughout the year. Near the 
Brahmaputra these hih are generally surrounded by a 
rich belt of pasture land, and are shut in by a wall of 
elephant grass and reeds. In the higher country near 
the hills they are sometimes deep ponds, whose length 
is out of all proportion to their breadth, and are simply the 
remains of some river which has changed its channel 
Tliere are altogether 50 bUs in the sadr subdivision which 
are large enough to be sold as fisheries, and 6o in Barpeta. 
One of the largest and best known of all is the Dhipor bil, 
about six miles west of (iauhati. It lies at the foot of the 
lower ranges of the Khasi Hills, and is a sufficiently pretty 
and picturcsipic piece of water. Other important bits 
arc the Jahna, the Kukurmara, and the Tanparia in the 
soutli-west corner of the Barpebi subdivision, the 
Kataktoli in Barpeta, the Asuchi in Upar Barbhag, and 
the Barbila in Ilajo 

The hills are for the most part formed of gneissic rocks 
from which excellent building stone could be obtained. 
The plain is of alluvial origin, and consists of sand and clay 
in varying proportions, ranging from pure sand near the 
banks of the Brahmaputra b) a blue clay so stiff as to be 
uttju’ly unfit for cultivation. Surface lime was discovered 
at the foot of the Bhutan Hills in 1871 by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Barpeta. It is of a superior descrip- 
tion, but it i.s believed not to extend over a wide area. 
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The climate of Kamrup does not differ materially from ouawit* 
that of the other districts of Central Assam. Its principal 
characteristics are a cold and winter, a moderate- 

ly cool spring, and a fairly temperate but very humid ■ 
summer. January is the coldest month in the year 
with an average maximum temperature of 7.‘r and 
an average minimum of 49°. In March and April 
the weather begins to grow a little warm, warm, that is to 
say, in comparison v.lth Bihrugarh, v;hcre the average 
maximum in April is less than 80“, but cool enough in 
comparison witli U{»per India From April to October 
the average maximum is never less than 87“, and in July 
it is as high as OT. During the hciglit or the rains the 
climate is decidedly oppressive, 'fhe air is absolutely satu- 
rated with moisture, and the damp heat is trying alike to 
natives and to Europeans, 'flie average ina.ximiiin and 
minimum temperature in each month will be found in 
Table 1. 

In the central portion of Kamrup the rainfall is, forBaimuL 
Assam, comparatively low. At Gauhati it is only 07 
inches in the year, and at Kamalpur but 05. But, as we 
approach the hills on cither side of the valley, the rain- 
fall gradually increases, and at Barduar to the south it 
is 89 inches, while at Tamulpur to the north it is 85. 
Barpeta lying towards the west is even wetter, and has 
an average fall of 90 inches in the year. From the be- 
ginning of November to the end of February there is very 
little rain, but towards the end of March there are 
heavy showers. The hot dry weather of Upper India is 
completely absent, and in April and May the rainfall i.s so 
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heavy that it might easily be imagined that the monsoon 
had broken. No less tlian Id inches of rain fall at 
Barpeta in May, a quantity which actually exceeds the 
rainfall of August and September. In October the rains 
begin to stop, and November is one of the driest months 
in the year. Statistics of rainfall will be found in 'fable II. 
stormaud Kaiurup is sclilom visited by violent and destructive 
storms, though an interval of dry weather in the rains is 
often closed by a thunder shower, which at once relieves the 
oyi]iressiveness of the atmosphere, and is thus extremely 
welcome In March there are often hot unpleasant 
winds from the west, which in the neighbourhood of the 
Brahmaputra raise up clouds of sajid. The country lying 
on either side of the river is exposed to injury from fl<»ods, 
which were particularly severe after the eartliquake of 
18!)7 had disturbed the levels and silted up the drainage 
channels 'fhis subject is discussed at greater length in 
the cha])ter dealing with the agricultural conditions 
of the district 

Thoaarth. Kaiunip, like the rest of Assam, has always been liable 
qaakoof to cartlniuakcs, but all orevious disturbances of which 

iw. , ‘ I • • 

tl\ere is any record were as nothing ui conqiarison with 
the terrible cataclysm of 1897. This eartlnyuake was 
felt over an area of 1,750,(109 .sipiarc miles, from 
Uaiigooii on the south-east to Kaiigra on the north- 
west, from i he Himalayas to Masulipataiii, and serious 
dainagi' was dom* to masonry huildings over an area 
of 1-15,0(I0 .square miles* I'he area of maximum 
disturliamr was a tract of country of the shayie of a cocked 

' Mi'iiutii!. nl Oie (ici>u>.i;ir.il ol liiHia, \ol, XXIX, j>. 
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hat, whose base line ran from Haiiffpiir to Jaintiapur, 
while the top of the crown was near 15arpeta. The sliock 
occurred in Gauhati a. little after fy v m. on June 12th, 
and was so violent that nearly every masonry building in 
the town was wrecked. All the public offices collapsed, 
with the exception of the post and telegraph 
office, the training school, and the dak bungalow; 
and the European residents were rendered homeless. 
The wall surrounding the jail prenii ies was thrown 
down, but, str.ingcly enough, the wards, though they are 
erected on high jnllnrs, were not injured The roads 
began to cra(!k as ice breaks u]) on the setting in of a 
thaw, and the water-snpjdy of the town was thrown 
completely out of gear, 'fho house.« of the villagers, 
which are made of bamboos ami reeds, were not as a rule 
thrown <lown, but in jnany parts of the district the fields 
were covered with water or tleposits of sand. The ordin- 
ary drainage channels were choked, the beds of the 
rivers \v(Te rai.scd, and the town of Jlarpeta, which was 
built upon comparatively low’ ground, was at once sub- 
merged. I'lie Subdivisioiial Officer was compelled to take 
up his residence in a country boat, and it was in these un- 
comfortable vessels that public business had to be trans- 
acted, and even the prisoners lodged. Country boats 
became, in fact, the cutciierry, the treasury, and the 
Barpeta jail. The actual loss of life was comparatively 
small and only 29 deaths were directly attribuUid to the 
eartlnpiake. But the damage done to cultivation was 
considerable, owing to the choking up of ilrainage 
cbanm'l.s and the disturbance of the levels of the country. 
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Wild animals include elephants, rhinoceros, bison [hos 
(jayrns), bumdo, tigers, leopards, bears, wild pig, and 
different kinds of deer, of which the principal varieties 
are the barasntijlm or swamp deer (cervus duvauceli), the 
sambar {cervua unirolor), the hog deer {cervuii porcinus), 
the spotted deer (eerrus axis) and the barking deer 
{ceroulus muriijac). Elephants are fairly common, espe- 
cially near the hills, and when the crops are ripening do 
mueli damage unless the numbers of the herds are regu- 
larly kept down. E'^r this purpose the district is divided 
into three inaluils or tracts. The right to hunt in each 
mahal is sold by auction, and the lessee is required to pay a 
royal ty of Ka 1 0i ) on every animal captured. The method 
usually (Uiiployed is that known as mda slukay. Mahouts 
mounted on staunch and well trained elephants pursue the 
herd, which generally takes to flight The chase is of a 
most arduous and exciting character. The great animals 
go crushing through the thickest jungle and over rough and 
trcachor»)U.s ground at a surprising pace, and the hunter is 
liable* to be torn by the beautiful but thorny cane brake, or, 
were he not very agile, to be swept from his seat by the 
bouglis of an overhanging tree. After a time the younger 
animals begin to flag and lag behind, and it is then that 
the opportunity of the pursuer comes. Two hunters single 
out a likely beast, drive their elephants on cither side, 
and deftly throw a noose over its neck. The two ends 
of the noose are firmly fastened to the kunkis, as the 
hunting elephants are called, and, as they close in on 
either side, the captured animal is unable to escape, or 
to do much injury to his captors, who are generally 
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considerably larger than their victim. The wild elephant 
is then brought back to camp, where it is tied up for a 
time and gradually tamed. Foiirtocn animals were caught 
in 1899-1900, the last year in wliieh the mahals were sold 
by the Deputy Coinmissioiier. 

Hliinoceros live in tlie swjun])S that fringe the Brahma- 
putra and Ihe iManas, and in the sparsely populated tracts 
in the north-west corner of the district, but they are now 
becoming very scarce, 'rhey breed slowly, and, as the 
horn is worth mure than its \Yeight in .silver, and the flesh 
is prized as food, they present a tempting mark to the 
native hunter. Steps have r(M!cntly been taken to pre- 
serve the game in a tract of jungle land, about 00 square 
miles in area, in the northern part of the Bijni mauza. 
Herds of wild buffalo are found in the same locality, and 
wild bulls often serve the tame cows that are kept by the 
Nepalese on the Brabmaputra churs. Bison arc generally 
found near the hills and in the neighbourhood of tree forest! 
tigers, leopards, and bears are met with in almost every 
part of the district. Wild animals cause little loss of hu- 
man life, but in 1003 are said to have accounted for near- 
ly four thousand head of cattle. The number of human 
beings killed in that year by different animals was as 
follows Elephants 4, tigers 8, bears iJ, wild buflalocs 3, 
wild pigs 2, snakes 20, total 48. Kewards were at the same 
time paid for the destruction of 86 tigers, 146 leopards, and 
23 bears. Small game include wild geese and duck, .snipe, 
florican {/typheotis bengalensis^ black and marsh partridge, 
pheasants and hares. Peacocks are also occasionally seen 
in the north of the district 
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HISTORY. 

Summary— Narak and legendary history— Visit of Hiuen Tsiang— 
Kamrup in the 11th century A. D.— The Koch Kings— Struggle 
between Muhammadans and A horns— Muhammadan invasions-» 
The Ahom Kings— The Moamaria insurrection — Annexation of 
Assam by the British— Ahom government and social life— 
Buchanan Hamilton’s description of Kamrup -Unhealthiness of 
Gauhati— The Bhutan war- Riots in 1893— Archajological 
remains— Chronological Table. 

'rhe district of Kamrup originally formed part of the 
kingdom of Kamarupa, which at one time is said to 
have included part of North-Eastern Bengal and the 
whole of the valley of the Brahmaputra. Narak’s name 
is still remembered as one of the first protectors of 
Kainakhya, and his son Bhagadatta is said to have 
fought on the losing side in the great war of the JMaha- 
bharata For many centuries the history of the district 
is involved in great obscurity. It seems probable that 
the line of Narak was displaced by a Bodo chief, who 
was subsequently driven eastwards to the valley of the 
Dhansiri, but in the eleventh century A. D. it seems 
clear that Kamrup was included in the territories of a 
powerful and civilized line of Pala kings. In the 
sixteenth century Kamrup passed into the possession 
of the Koch kings. The power of this dynasty declined, 
however, as rapidly as it rose, and in the seventeenth 
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century the district was the scene of continual conflicts 
between the Muhammadans and the Ahoms. In the 
short space of fifty years (iauhati was taken and retaken 
no less than eiglit times, out towards the end of the 
seventeenth century Kamrup was detiiiitely incorporated 
in tlie territory of the Ahom Rajas. From that time 
onward district formed part of their kingdom in name, 
though not always in fact, till in 1826 it passed into the 
possession of the British by the treaty of Yandaboo. 

According to the Yogini Tantra^ the kingdom of^^y** 
Kamarupa extended from the Karatoya river on theKwawnp^ 
western boundaries of Rangpur to the Dikrai in the laJoio!” 
east of the Darrang district. It was divided into four 
portions, i e., Kamapith from the Karatoya to the San- 
kosh, Ratnapith from the Sankosh to the Rupahi, 
Suvarnapith from the Rupahi to the Bliareli, and Sau- 
marpitii from the Bhareli to the Dikrai. The earliest 
king of Kamavupa of whom anything in particular is re- 
corded is Xarak, who is said to have been the son of the 
Karth bv Vishnu, and who defeated and slew his pre- 
decessor Ghatak.* He established his capital at Brag- 
jyi»tish[)ura, the modern Gauhati, and seems to have 
been a powerful and prosperous, though somewhat 
headstrong prince. He was appointed the guardian of 
Kaiuakhya, and his name still lives amongst the people 
as the builder of the causeway up the southern face of 
the hill Nilachal, on which the temple of Kamakhya 

* An ac(;oual of the citrly kiri^s of £aniariip!i will be fonml in the Koeh Kingi 
of KAm.iriipa by Mr. E. A. (iiiit, C. S., publiihed in J. A. S. B. Vol, LXll, Pan 1, 

»o. 4 , 1893 . 
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stands. His power and presumption were such that 
he asked Kamakhya to marry him, and the goddess 
consented, on the understanding that he would con- 
struct for lier a temple, a road, and a tank in a single 
night. He was on the point of completing this task 
when Kamakhya made a cock crow before the usual 
hour, and the place about eight miles north of Gauhati, * 
at which Narak in Ids rage killed the cock, is still known 
as Kukiirakata (the place where the cock was killed). 
He was succeeded by his son Bhagadatta, who is mention- 
ed in the Mahabharata as fighting on the side of the 
Kauravas at the great battle of Kiirukshetra, and we 
thus scoTu justified in assuming that fully a thousand 
years before Christ Kamriip formed part of a powerful 
kingdom ruled by a line of non-Aryan princes. 

The copper Furtlicr information with regard to the rulers of' 

plates of the Kamarupa is given in certain copper plates, which on 

eloventh 

century. palajogi’apliical grounds have been assigned to tlic eleventh 
century A. D. f These plates are valuable evidence as 
to the state of the country at the time at which they 
were engraved, but their account of the gt-nealogy of 
the reigning king mu.st obviously be received with some 
degree of caution. The dynasty of Narak is said to 
have been displaced by Gala Stambha, a Mleccha or 
foreign conqueror, whose line ended in the person of 
Sri llaiisa, and was succeeded by another family of for- 
ciefii })rinccs, the first of whom was Pralambha and 


A lull near Silxliat is also railed Kukurakata for tlie same cause, 
t For a description of these plates sec J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXVI, pp. 113 .and 285, 
and Vol. LXVII, part I, No. 1, p. 99. 
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the last Tyaga Singh. The dynasty of Nurak was then 
restored in the person of Brahinapala. The invasion 
of the Mlecchas and their suhsi'*]ueiii expulsion not . 
improbably corresponds with the great irruption of the 
Bodos, who, according to their own traditions, were at 
one time ruling at Gauhati and were subsequently driven 
eastwards to Dimapur, but the whole of this period is 
involved in great obscurity. 

In ()40 A. D. TTiucu Tsiang visited Assam, and thcxbevwtof 
record of his travels affords a momentary glimpse ^ 

the conditions of the country, a glimpse which is notA.D. 
unlike the A'icw afforded by a Hash of lightning on a 
dark and stormy night. Tlic landscape, which has been 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom, is suddody disclosed 
to view, and with e(iual rapi«lity is cngulplied again in 
the blackest darkness; and nothing definite is known of 
the fortunes of Assam and its inhabitants eitlicr imme- 
diately before or after the visit of the great Chinese 
traveller. The country seems to have advanced some 
distance on the path of civilization. Tlic soil was deep 
and fertile, the towns surrounded by moats, the people 
fierce in appearance but upright and studious. Hindu- 
ism was the national religion, and, though Buddhism was 
not prohibited, its milder tenets had comparatively 
few followers. 

The evidence afforded by the copper plates which have 
been discovered in Kamrup, Nowgong, and Darrang sug- o 0 ntiiryA.D. 
gests that the Pala kings, who reigned over Kamarupa 
in the eleventh century A. D., were powerful princes, 
who, in all that makes for material comfort and well-being, 
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were far in advance of the Assamese of the present day, 
'I’hey wore lords of Pragjyotisha, the modern Gaiihati, but 
seem to have; resided at Diirjaya, which in all probability 
o(!Cupied the site on which the station of Tezpur now 
stands. Their capital is described by the author of the 
grant in the most glowing terms. It was crowded with 
soldiers and merchants, and adorned with learned men, 
priests, and poets. A thousand plastered turrets hid 
the siuj, nnd the strength of its ramparts were a source 
of mortiiication, or, as the inscription quaintly puts it, 

“ puhrionary consumi)tion,’' to various other mighty 
chiefs. The king studded the earth with liis white-washed 
tcini)les and the pillar monuments of his victories He 
was evidently no mere local princeling, as he obtained 
great wealth from his copper mines; and there are no 
copper mines in the neighbourhood of Gauhati or Tezpur. 
(Jonsiderablo allowance has to be made for the exuberance 
of the oriental imagination, but the precise injunctions 
i.ssiiod to the “people of the Brahman and other castes, 
headed by the district revmue officers and their clerks,^ 
with regard to the actual grant of land, suggest a sys- 
tematic and well orgaui.sed government. Similar conclu- 
sion^ are t(» be drawn from the following description of 
the land itself and of its easements “Be it known to 
you, that tliisland, together with its houses, paddy fields, 
dry land, water, cattle pastures, refuse lands, etc., of 
whatever kind it may be, iindu.sivc of any place within its 
border.^, and freed from all nuisances on account of the 
fa.stening of elephants, the fastening of boats, the search- 
ing tor thieves, the inflicting of punishments, the 
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tenants’ taxes, the impests of various causes, and 
the pasturing of animals, such as cle}»hants. horses, 
camels, cattle, bulfaloes; goats, and sln-o]), as set forth in 
this charter, is given to him for the sake of God and the 
glory of niy father and myself.” 

"Brahmapala, in Avhose person the line of Narak wasThePau 
restored, was succeeded by his son Ratnapala, whose 
sceptre devolved not on his son but on his grandson 
Indrapala. Of the subsequent fate of those Tala kings 
we know but little, but it is clear that in the eleventh 
century A. D. Lower and Central Assam formed part of a 
civilized and powerful kingdom, which had reached that 
stage of development in which attention can be paid to 
the arts and amenities of life. The huge tanks in the 
neighbourhood of Gauliati and the bricks and mortar found 
in every direction beneath the soil show that it must once 
have been a place of very great importance. To the 
south there are the remains of ramparts * nearly four 
miles distant from the river’s bank, and it is obvious that 
such an extended line of fortifications could only have 
been held by a large army, riic contrast between the 
glories of the old Gauliati and the dead level of medi- 
ocrity, which is the di.stinguishing feature of the district 
at the pre.scnt day, is very marked. 

After the disappearance of the Palas, the nextxheKooii 
dynasty, of whom we have any certain record, is that 

im 

* The date of the construction of these ramparta is uncerUin, but it is on record 
that Arjun the Buragohain made a wall round Gauhati in 1687 A. D. 
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the Koches, and Jiere we reach the region of history and 
not of mere tradition and hypothesis.* 

The founder of the Koch kingdom was a Mech named 
Viswa Singh, who is said to have been the son of Hira, 
the wife of one.llaria Mandal, by Siva, who assumed the 
sliapc of her husband, and thus induced her to admit 
him to lier embraces. V^iswa Singh subdued the petty 
princes who surrounded him, founded a magnificent 
city in iCuch Bihar, and reduced liis state to order. The 
whole p«)pulation >vas divided up into different corps 
under officers of increasing dignity, a thakuria being 
appointed over every 20 coolies, a saikia over every lOU, 
a hazari over 1,U(J0, an umra over 3,000 and a nawab 
over 60,000. He took a census of his subjects and found 
that the number capable of bearing arms was 5,225,000, 
a figure which suggests that an extra cypher must in ' 
some way have crept into the total reported to the king. 
He is said to have marched against the Ahonis, but to 
have abandoned the expedition owing to the collapse of 
his commissariat; but the Ahom version, which states that 
he w'as defeated and made tribuhiry, seems a more pro- 
bable explanation of the failure of the expedition. An- 
other exploit crcilitctl to this prince is the re-discovery 
of Kamakliya. He visited the hill Nilaclial, where he 
was shown a niound which Avas said to contain a deity. 
The prayers he offered Avere at once grantcil, and ho 
accordingly had the mound explored, Avhen the 
ruins of the old temple at once came to light. A new 

* This account of tlic Koolios has toi the moht part bccu taken from an interest- 
ing paper on the Koeti kin^^sof Kiiiuanipa by Mr. E. A. Oait, C. S., published in 
J. A. S. D., Vol LXll. I’art I, Ko. 4, 185)3. 
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temple was then erected, a gold coin placerl between each 
brick, and Brahmans brought from Kanoiij and other 
places to perform the sacred riles. 

Viswa Singh died after a reign wf iff) years, and was»«w»»wfc* 
sucoeede<l in 1634 A. D. by hi^ sou Malla Do va, who 522^^07 
assiv.iedthe name of Nar Naravan. 'Hio reign of this 
prince represents the zenith of the Koch power, and his 
armies, which were led by his brother Snkladwaj or 
Silarai, met with ahoost unvarying snccess. lie 
first attacked tlio Ahoms, but, mindful of liis father’s 
failure, commcncoil liis operations by building a great 
military road along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
and constructing tanks at regular intervals along it. 

Tlic work was entrusted to his brother Gohain Kamala, 
and the road, much of whieli is still in c.xistonce, bears 
the name of Goliain Kamala Ali to tlie present day. 

Nar Narayan entered the Ahom capital Gargaon (the 
modern Nazira,), and did not leave till he had received 
the submission of the Ahom king. The Kachari U.aja and 
the Baja of Manipur were thou reduced to the position 
of feudatory eliiefs, and llie kings of Jaintia, Tippera, 
and {^ylhct eofi<[iiered and .shiin. Kurtlicr successes were 
obtained over the rulers of Khairam and Dimurhi, but 
the tide of fortune turned when an attack was made on 
the kingdom of Gaur. The Koch army was routed and 
Silarai Jiiniself made prisoner. Nar Narayan would jjet, 
however, accept this defeat as final, and a few years later 
joined witli the Emperor Akbar in a second attack upon 
the Pasha of Gaur. 'This enterprise was crowned with 
succe.ss, and Gaur was divided between the Emperor 
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of Delhi and the Kocli king. Shortly before this 
expedition Nar Narayan had restored the famous 
temple at Kamakhya, which had been injured by the 
Muhammadan invader Kala Pahar in 1653 A.D. 

Within the space of two generations the Koch kingdom 
dom. Ragnu attained to an extraordinary height of prosperity 
ISttiiLD. and power, but its decline and fall were as rapid as its 
rise. For a long time Nar Narayan had no male off- 
spring, ami Silavai’s son, Raghu Rai, was regarded as his 
heir. When this boy was approaching manliood, one 
of his unckfs wives gave birth to a son called 
Ijakslimi Narayan, and Raghu Rai, realising that he had 
now no hope of .snccccding to the throne, withdrew from 
the capital to llarnagar in the Barpeta subdivision of 
Kainrup. Nar Narayan endeavoured to compel him to 
return, but his soldiers were defeated and the king 
weakly resolved t(> divide his kingdom.^ The territory 
east of tlie Saidiosh was made over to Raghu Rai, wlnle 
Lakslmii Narayan received the part that lay west of that 
riv<*r. Ragliu Rai eontimicd to reside at Barnagar, and 
seems to liavo been much devotial to religious e.vercises. 
In loHIl A.D. lie restored the temple of ilajo in Kamrup, 
whieli liad liemi injured by Kala Paliar, and endowed it 
with grants of land. 

PariiwMt, Raghn Rai was siifceeded by his son Pariksliit in 
1593 1814 ^ I) Thi'< pnn»-«’ inonntrd (mi\iiou at I’andunath. to the 

* \, i-oi lui • r.ii.-li m.iii ninuiltiiii. tho knr^iloni w.i- fouinliil l>,v Mstjo, fiiOicr 

.il M.ia Ilia s’inii-ll .Ihcriif ViNw.i Sinjh, aiul .livi.l.-.l l>.\ Vi.,\\.\ Sm,;li, wlio iillottcd 
till- [.iii(! in i-.-t ot il.e 'J.inkii'!i til 'iikl:iilH.ij m Si!..i.i', iiul tli.it wcit of :lie 
iiM'i 1(1 .N 11 Nil 111. On m'lit'i.il ^ri'iii.l>, ln-v^ L'vor, tlii' iH-cDunt h'cidi' to be lc‘-9 

|.iii'.il'!,‘ til III i'mI . . 1. n ti t!i,' Ifcvh .it thiMi-xt. 
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west of the Kainakbya hill, and built a town at North 
Gauhati. whose fortifications can still be traced for many 
miles even at the present day. He then had the mis- 
fortune to provoke the cupidity of the M iiliammadans, who 
determined to annex Koch Hajo, as Pariksliit’s dominions 
were called, as they had already succeeded in establish* 
ing their suzereignty over Lakshmi Narayan’s kingdom of 
Kucli Bihar.* A strong force was sent up the valley under 
Mukarram Khan. Fort Dhubri was garrisoned by an 
army of 600 horse and 10,000 foot, but it was captured 
after a four weeks’ siege; and a naval engagement, which 
took place in the Gangadhar river, was equally disastrous 
to the Koch king. Parikshit was driven across the Manas 
into Kamrup, and there surrendered to the enemy, but 
his brother Baldeo declined to abandon the unequal 
struggle and fled to the Alioms for assistance. 

Of the military prowess of these peojile the Musal- conmotDe. 
mans themselves bear ample testimony, and for a time, 

^ .Ahomsaad 

at, any rate, Baldeo met with a considerable measure of Mobamma- 
succcss. 'riie As.samese fleet defeated the Muhammadans 
in a naval engagement on the Brahmaputra, and Hajo was 
besieged and taken. Kinboldened by these victories Baldeo 
and his army advanced to Jogighopa, but here they were 
defeated and were forced to retire, first upon Budhnagar, 
and then to a place called Ohothri near the foot of the 
hills. A pitched battle took place at Bislienpur in which 
the Assamese were defeated with great loss, and the 
Muhammadans then marched upon the forts at Pandu 

* Aiii/Ucrcstiiig {iccount of the wniM between the Jifuhnmmaduua and Ahoms 
will be found in J. A, S. B , Vol. Xl.l, Part 1, No. 1, 1872. 
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and Srighat on either side of the river near Gauhati. The 
Assamese fleet was defeated and dispersed, the forts taken, 
the post at Kajli near tlic confluence of the Kalang and 
tlie Brahina])ntra captured, and by tlie beginning of 163S 
A.1). the A horns had been driven out of Kamrup, and 
Gauhati had become the capital of tlie Moslem governor. 
But it was not for long that the Muhammadans remained 
in possession of their newly conquered territory. In 1058 
Jaiyadwaj Singh took advantage of the disputes amongst 
tlie claimants to tlie throne of Shah Jehan, and marching 
down the valley of the Brahmaputra drove the Moslems 
ami his former allies tlu* Koches alike before him. An 
Ahom outpost was established at Hatsilali, and the 
Assamese annexed a portion of the Karaibari pargana in 
the Goalpara district. 

Tlie now subadar of Bengal was not, however, the man 
to brook this unprovoked aggres-sion, for, though the 
Muliammadans had but little title to Kamrup, the Alionis 
had still loss, and in l()02 Mir J imila led a powerful expedi- 
tion to the con(|ue.st of the Assam Valley. The Ahonis had 
ori'ctod a strong fort at Jogighopa, defended by^ moats 
and holes which wore thickly studdoil with bamboo spikes, 
but, on the approach of the Muhammadans, they fled 
without striking a blow. *\o resistance was olVorod in 
Kaiiiruj). Gauhati, which at that time was situated on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, was occupied without 
the hiss ol a single man, and no attempt was made to 
hold the forts at Srighat, Paiulii, and Kajli. A Aluliam- 
iiiadaii taujdar was left as governor of Gauhati, and the 
army proceeded on its way up the valley to the conquest 
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of Gargaon. The difficuUics experienced during the march 
arose more from tlie nature of tin* country than from the 
obstinacy or enterprise of ilieir opponenia. The Alioms 
continued to pursue their Parfliian tactics ; they seldom 
otfoml open resistance to the invading force, and when 
they did so met with no success, and on the 17tli Mtarch 
1062 the Nawab entered Gargaon. 

The history of the expedition is not unlike that of ThoMoham. 
Napoleon’s ill-fated irruption into the territcrios of the 
Czar, and rain and fever did for the Alioms what frost 

dlnaie. 

and sno^\ ilid for the Russian Emperor. When the rains 
broke the country was converted into one liuge swamp 
and military ojicrations were impossible, 'fhe invaders 
were shut up in their camp, and any stragglers who dared 
to venture out were prom[)tly shot by Assamese who were 
lying in wait on every side. 13icknes.s began to break out 
amongst the soldiers, and, though there was abundance of 
rice, all othrn* pvovionsls were extremely scarce, salt being 
sold for as much as Rs.30per seer. With tlie commence- 
ment of the cold weather the Muhammadans were again 
enabled to resume otfensive operations. Rut the health 
of tlie general was so bad, and the determination of his 
followers not to remain another rainy season in Assam so 
strong, that he found it expedient to accept the terms of 
peace otlered by tlie Ahom king. At the beginning of 
1663 the army began its retreat down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, and after suffering considerable hardships 
finally reached Bengal. Mir Junila himself did not 
survive the failure of his expedition, and died on the 
river a little distance above Dacca. 
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^^rmy unfortunate town, Gauhati, continued to be the sport 

oaubati of the (!ontcn(ling powers. Four years after Mir Jumla’s 
torediv*** r^dreat it was re-taken by the Ahoms, but they only held 
it for live vcars, and in 1672 the Muhammadans found 

Singh, oiroa “ 

16 WA.D. tlicmselves able to rc-occupy the town. From 1670 to 
I67w was a most disastrous period in Ahom history. No 
less than seven princes succeeded to the throne, only to 
j)eri8h by poison or the knife of the assassin, and there 
was no central authority in the state strong enough to 
conti’ol the turbulent noides or to repel invasion from 
without. 

Ill 1681 Gadadhar Singh headed a rising against the 
prinni minister, who had seized the reins of Government, 
munlored the puppet prince in whose name he ruled, and 
proceeded to set the state in order. He re-occupied Gau- 
hali, and with its capture the last vestige of Muhammadan 
rale disa]>])eared for over from Kamrup. It most as- 
siiri'dly was time for the district to be allowed some rest_ 
In the short space of fifty years Gauhati had been oceu- 
pied by a liostile force no less than eight times, aiul this 
continual taking and re-taking of the town must liave liccn 
fraught with the utmost misery for its iulial)ita,uts. From 
this lime onward Kainruj) liecame part of the Ahom terri- 
tories, aud was admiiiislcrcd by a viceroy who was 
.stationed at Gauliati. Hut liefore describing ilie growth 
of tlu‘ .Viioiii power in Ijower Assam, aud the customs 
aud institutions of tliat vigorous people, some reference 
must be made to the various inroads made by the Mu- 
hammadans iipiui the district prior to the tinal invasion 
of Mir .luml.'i in 166:;. 
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Bengal was conquered in 1203 A. D., and the victo- Bfuuwa. 
rious general Baktiar Khilji proceeded eastwards 
into Assam. The difficulties of tlie country proved 
to be insuperable, and he was compelled to retire 
witliout annexing any portion of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

He was followed by Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur Shah, who 
is said to liavc advanced as far as Sadiya in li!20 A.D.^ 
but, though at lir.st successful, he too was at last dcfented 
and driven back to Gaur. Thirty-six years later 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Y nzbak Tughril Khan invaded Kaninip 
and erected a mos(juc in commemoration of his victories, 
but his triumph was of very sln>rt duration. When the 
rains broke the Assamese returned and attacked the inva- 
ders, who wore now weakened with disease. 'Fho general 
and most of his followers were killed, aiul only a few re- 
turned to Bengal to tell of the destruction of the army. 

He was followed i)y Muhammad Sliah, who in 1.337 A. D. 

“ sent 100,000 lior.seiuei) well e([nippe(l to Assam, but the 
whole army perished in that land of witchcraft and no 
trace of it was left. ” * 

This extract plaiidy reflects the feelings with which 
Assam was regai’ded by the Muhammadaiib. Time after 
time their armies, which had overrun Upper India and 
Bengal with so litte difficulty, were foiled by the heavy 
jungles and the moist unhealthy climato of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. ISuch continuous hulurc could only in their 
estimation be due to some more than natural (^au.se. 

To the conquest of Nilambor by Husain Shah it is 
hanlly ncce.ssary to refer, as his capital Kaniatapur. is 

Alanigiriistniiili, |t. 731. 
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situated in Kucli Bihar, and it is doubtful whether the 
Mulianiinadaiis on this occasion advanced into Kamrup. 

In IbOG, Turbiik marched up the valley as far as 
Kaliabar, and there gained a victory over the Ahom 
troops. He met with less success in his second inva- 
sion of Assam, and' was defeated and killed in a bloody 
battle on the Bhareli in 1532. Twenty-one years later 
Kala Paliar, a Hindu apostate, made a marauding 
ex])edition into the valley, and attempted to demolish the 
temples at Kamakhya and llajo. A fanatical zeal for 
the jiropagation of his new religion seems, however, to 
have been his guiding motive, and no attempt was made 
to permanently aimex new territory to the Mughal Ern- 
I)ire. The various wars between the Muhammadans and 
the Koelies and the Ahoms have already been described 
in detail. 

TheAboms. Wc, iiiust HOW retrace our steps to describe the origin 
(ff the Ahoms, the vigorous power who drove the Muham- 
madans from Kamru}), and from wliose faltering hands 
the British received the sovereignty of Assam. 

The Ahoms were a Shan tribe from the kingdom of 
Pong, in the upper valley of the Ira wadi, who, at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century A. D., cro.ssed the Patkai, 
and .settled in the .south of the territory wliicli has since 
been formed into the districts of Sibsagarand Lakliimpnr. 
'riie country at the foot of the hills was occupied by tribes 
of Morans and Borahis, whom they easily subdued, and 
who were .soon absorbed by inter-marriage with their con- 
(pierors. The history of the gradual development of the 
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Ahom power, and of the manner in which they overthrew 
first the Chutiya kingdom at Sadiya, and afterwards 
the Kachari kingdom at Dimap ur, will be found in the 
Gazetteer of the Sibsagar district, ae Ibis is a matter with 
which Kamrup had liitle or no concern. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Ahom kings began to 
intervene in the affairs of Lower Assam, and their 
struggles with the A horns for the possession of Gauhati 
have already been described. 

Gadadhar Singh was the first king to definitely annex Budnsiaga 
Kamrup to the Ahom territories, but the zenith of their 
power was reached in the reign of his successor Rudra 
Singh (1695—1714). This powerful prince waged success- 
ful wars against the Kachari Raja and the king of 
Jaintia, and his generals brought both of these chiefs 
captive to the Aliom Court. He founded a new capital 
at Rangpur in the Sibsagar district, reduced the whole of 
Assam proper to order, and finally died at Gauhati in the 
nineteenth year of his reign. The Rudeshwar temple, 
which stands on the north bank of the river opposite the 
town, was erected by his son in memory of this sad event. 

His son Sib Singh was a weak prince, much under sib Biagii, 
the influence of his wives, whose name has come down 
to posterity as excavator of the great tank near which 
the present station of Sibsagar (Sib’s tank) stands. 

Both he and Ids two successors were ardent Saktists, 
and erected numerous temples, and made liberal grants 
of land and paiks^ for the maintenance of their special 
form of Hinduism. 
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pramatto Xhe rcm of his successor Pramatta Singh was 
1744-1751. uneventful, and, during the incumbency of the next 
prince Rajeswar Singh, the signs of the decay of the 
1751 - 17 M. Ahorn power became all too clear. The Raja of Manipur 
was driven from his home and applied to the Ahom 
king for aid. Orders were issued for the despatch of an 
expedition, but the nobles, to wliom the command was 
entrusted, excused tliemselves on various grounds and 
declined the preferred hofiour. The army lost its way 
when endeavouring to cross the Patkai, a large number 
of men perished, and, though ultimately the Manipur 
Raja succeeded in regaining his dominions, it does not 
appear tliat the assistance of the Ahoms materially con- 
tributed towards his succes.s. 

Lakshmi Singh’s reign was signalized by the outbreak 
singb. of the Moamaria insurrection. The causes of this insur- 
ThoMorina. ^»ite clcai'. Accoi’diiig to the chroniclers, 

tion*”*””” Tlatliidharia Chungi with one Nahor Kachari 

came to oiler their annual tribute of elephants to the 
king. The elephant which they tendered to the Bor- 
b.‘irua was a lean and sorry animal, and, as an expression 
of his disapproval, he cut off their hair and noses, flog- 
ged them, ainl drove them away. Boiling with indigna- 
tion at this outrage, Nahor proceeded to the lioiise of a 
llavi woman, who.se daughter he espoused, and from 
whom ho received a set of metal plates, covered with 
mystical incantations to confound the enemy. He then 
ap]died to the Moamaria gosain for help, which was 
readily aflbrded him, and the standard of revolt was 
raised This is the account given by the x\hom chroni- 
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clers, and it differs to some extent from the stoxy as 
told by the Moainaria ,a:osain nt the present day. 
According to this authorit\, the loaders of the rebellion 
were two Moamarias named Nahor Khora and Ragho 
Neogay, who, after they had been puuislied for failing to 
d<*l!ver the elephants required, went for assistance to 
their go‘^ain. The gosain himself declined to listen to 
their proposals, but they succeeded in winning over his 
son Gagini Rardchha, who gave them a weapon conse- 
crated with the magic plates of the Kalpataru. The 
Kalpataru was a sacred book which Anirudha is said to 
have obtained from Sankar Deb, though the Ahoni 
chroniclers contemptuously assert that it was the pro- 
perty of a sweeper woman. 

From the very first the rebels carried all before them, 
The royal armies were defeated under circumstances 
which suggest that men and officers alike were guilty of 
gross incompetence and cowardice ; and Lakshmi Singh 
was driven from his capital and captured. The insur- 
gents thcji proceeded to appoint Ramakanta, the son of 
Naiior Khora, to be their Raja. Marauding parties 
harried the country on every side, and the misery of the 
common people was extreme. A report at last gained 
ground that orders had been issued for the execution of 
all the former officers of state, and this incited the 
adherents of the king to make one final effort. The 
signal for the attack is said to have l)ecn given by one 
of the wives of Lakshmi Singh. Ragho, who was one of 
the most influential men amongst the Moamarias, had 
forcibly taken her to wife, and, as he was bending d(»wn 
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at the bihu to otfer his largess to a dancing boy, she cut 
him down witli a sword. On the death of their leader^ 
the rebel forces were surprised and scattered, and a piti- 
less vengeance taken that spared neither age nor sex.* 
The house of the Moamaria mahunt was surrounded, 
and almost the whole of his family was killed before his 
eyes, while all the ollicers appointed by the Moamarias 
were seized and beaten to death. The wives of the rebel 
prince were treated with savage cruelty. One of them 
was flogged to death, while two others had their ears and 
noses cut oft' and their eyes put out. 

In 1780, Lakshmi Singh died, and was succeeded by 
his son Gaurinath, in whose reign the Moamaria insur- 
rection breko out anew, and with increased violence. 
At iirst, the king’s troops met with some measure of 
success, and orders were issued outlawing the rebels and 
authorizing any person to kill any Moamaria he might 
meet, regardless of time, place, sex, or age. Such ortlers 
seem to have been only too well adapteil to the temper 
of the people, and, according to the Ahom chronicler, 
“ the villagers thereupon massacred the Moamarias with 
their wives and children without mere} .” The rebels in 
their turn were not slow to make reprisals ; they 
plundered the country on every side, and “ the burning 
villages appeared like a wall of tire.” The ordinary 
opc'i-ations of agriculture were suspended, no harvests 
could be raised, and fominc killed those whom the sword 
had spared, “ 'I'he price of a katha of rice rose to one 

•The Mo;iiiu,ri(is «:iv th.it 790,000 ujeuibers of their eect were killed, which 
it uo doubt au cxii,(^'fiutiou. 
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gold mohur, and men starved in orimds under the trees 
forsaking ilieir wives and children.” The highest Hindu 
castes are said to have eaten the fiesli of cows, and dogs 
and jackals were devoured bj' tlic comiuou people. 

In 1786, the rebels under Bharat Bingh inflicted a 
df isive defeat upon the royal troops, and took ilangpur, 
the capital, by storm. I'he king fled to Gauhati, and in 
his terror left even his wives behind him. His generals 
remained behind in Upper Assam and carried on the 
contest witli varying success. Troops were despatched 
to their assistance from Manipur, but most of them were 
ambushed and cut up, and the survivors had no heart to 
carry on the struggle. 'J’he desolation of the country 
is thus described by the Ahom chronicler. “ The Ma- 
taks harried the temples and the idols of the gods, and 
put to death all the sons and daughters of our people. 
For a great length of time our countrymen had no home, 
some took shelter in Bengal, some in Burma, some in the 
Dafla Hills, and others in the fort of the Buragohain 
who was tighting with the Mataks for years and months 
together.” Bharat Bingh ruled at Rangpur for upwards 
of six years and coins are extant which bear his name ; 
but in 1792 a small British force was sent to the assist- 
ance of the Ahom king under the command of Captain 
Welsh. Gauhati, which had been captured by a mob of 
Dorns under a Bairagi, was re-taken, Krishna Narayan, 
the rebellious Raja of Mangaldai, was subdued, and in 
March 1794 Rangpur was re-occupied after a decisive 
victory over the insurgents. Captain Welsh was then 
recalled, but the Ahom king was able to keep hia 
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enemies in check by the help of sepoys trained on the 
English sy.stein. 

A few months after the departure of Captain Welsh, 
Gaurinath died and was succeeded by his son Kamales- 
war Singh. The country was still in a state of great 
disorder. The Dallas, not content with harrying tlie 
villages on tlie north bank, crossed the Brahmaputra and 
attacked the royal troops nearSilghat, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. Even Europeans were not safe, 
and a Mr. Raush,* a merchant of Goalpara, who had 
extended his business operations to Darrang, was robbed 
and mardore(l by “ naked Bengalis.” These freebooters 
then occupied North Gauhati, but when they attempted 
to make good their position on the south bank, they were 
defeate<l with heavy loss by the royal troops near Pandu- 
ghat. The Dallas again harried the Darrang district, 
and oven enlisted Bengali sepoys in their service, but 
were ultimately conquered and dispersed. Victories were 
.also obt:iined over the Moamarias and the Khamtis at 
the eastern end of the valley. 

During the reign of this prince tlierH was a local 
insurrection in Kamrup, which is (tomniciiiorat('(l in the 
songs of tlie villagers at the pre.sent day. The relations 
betwemi the Ahoms and the natives of the district, or 
DeUheris as they were somewhat contemptuously culled, 
were far from cordial, and the latter were not allowed to 

♦This Mr. Uaiisli W.IS the first KiiropcJin to interfere in the affairs of A ssiim. 
He sent 700 bnrka1i1ia7.es to O.aiirinath's assistance, hut they were cut, up to a 
man. A 1 U. 1 S 8 of masonry, the size of ii 8m.nll cottage, covers the remains of Mr. 
Kaush's infant chihireu at Goalpara. 
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remain within the fortifications of (huihati after nightfall. 
One night a respectable r'liaiidri. named JIardatta Boriia, 
was abosed by the ofliccr commanding the guard la low the 
Nil'jrnal hill. .1 iidignant at this insult, Hardatta assembled 
his friends and followers and attacked Gaiihati. The Ahom 
governor ned, and for a short time Hardatta occupied the 
town, but, on the approach of a strong Aliom force, he 
sought slielter in the juiigle. He was soon captured and 
put to death, but his memory is still cherished by the 
people of Kamrup. 

In 1809, Kamaleswar Singh was succeeded by his 
brother Chandra Kanta Singh. The Hor Phukan or 
viceroy of Gauhati incurred tlic suspicion of tlie 13ura- 
gohain or prime minister and fled to Calcutta and 
thence to Hurma. At the beginning of 1810, a Burmese 
army crossed the Patkai and reinstated the Bor 
Phukan; but shortly after their withdrawal Chandra 
Kanta was deposed, and Purandar Singh appointed 
in his stead. The baiii.slied monarch appealed to the 
Burmese, who, in 1818, returned with a large force and 
replaced him on the throne. 

They soon, however, made it clear that they in- 
tended to retain their hold upon Assam, and in 1820 
Chandra Kanta fled to Goalpara, and from British terri- 
tory began a series of abortive attempts to recover his 
lost kingdom. The Burmese were guilty of gross atroci- 
ties during their occupation of the country, the villages 
were plundered and burnt, and the people were compelled 
to seek shelter in the jungle. Women who fell into 
their hands were violated with every circumstance of 
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brutality, and the misery of the unfortunate Assamese 
was extreme. Fortunately for them, causes of quarrel 
had by this time arisen between the British and the 
Burmese. In 1824, war was declared by the British 
Government, and .a force was sent up the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. The Burmese evacuated Gauliati with- 
out striking a blow, and such fighting as there was took 
place in the districts of Sibsagar and Nowgong. Rangpur 
was occupied in 1825, and in the following year, by the 
treaty of Yandaboo, Assam was ceded to the East India 
Company. 

AbomAd. The above is but a brief account of the rise and fall 

oitiilstra* 

tlon. Tb« of the Ahoins, but their history is more intimately 

**^*^**^* connected with the Sibsagar district. It now remains 
to consider what is known of their social institutions, 
and tlie conditions under which those subject to them 
passed their lives. 

The most striking feature in the economy of the 
Ahom state, and one which (to judge from their con- 
duct since they came under our rule) must have been 
e.xtremely repugnant to the people, was the system of 
enforced compulsory labour The lower orders were 
divided up into gnuips of three or four called (/uts, each 
individual being styled a pnwa paik. Over every twenty 
gotn was placed an officer called bnra, over every five 
harafi a mikia, and over every ten saikias hnzarika. 
In theory one pnik from each got was always employed 
on duty with the state, and, while so engaged, was 
supported by tlio other members. 'Ihe Raja and his 
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ministers had thus at their disposal a vast army of 
labourers to whom they paid no wages, and for whose 
maintenance they did not even li ive to niako provision* 
It was this system which eiuiblcti f Ue A liom Rajas to 
construct the enormous tanks and great embankments, 
whirh remain to excite the envy of a generation, which 
has boon compelled to import from otlier parts of India 
almost all the labour rccpiired for the development of 
the Province and its industries. Many of the works 
constructed were of undoubtol utility, but many, on the 
other hand, were chiefly intended for the glorification 
of their designers. Few objects arc morc^ worthy of 
the attention of an enlightened government than the 
supply of w'holesome drinking water to tlvc people. Hut 
the huge reservoirs, constructed by the A horn kings, 
were out of all proportion to the iiopulation which 
could by any i)Ossibility have made use of them, while 
the close proximity in which the.se enormous tanks are 
placed is ample evidence that practical utility was not 
the object of their construction. On the otlicr hand, 
embankments wliich were thrown up along the sides of 
some of the rivers near the capital, protected land 
which has become unculturable since they have fallen 
into disrci)air. I’he duty of providing the various 
articles reciuired for the use of the king and the nobility 
was assigned to different groups, which were gradually 
beginniwg to assume the form of functional castes. The 
rapidity with which those groups abandoned their special 
occJipations, as soon as the pressure of necessity was 
removed, is a clear indication of the reluctance with 
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which tliey must have undertaken the duties entrusted 
to them.* 

War. But though tho common people seem to have been 
compelled to supply an unnecessary amount of labour 
in times of peace, it was when war was declared that 
their sufFerings were most pronounced. Certain clans 
of prt/^5 were called out, and called out, it would seem, 
in numbers that were in exce.ss of the actual require- 
ments of the case; an error which e»»tails tho most 
disastrous conscqiunices when the campaign is carried 
on in a country whore supplies are scarce and communi- 
cations (liflicult. 

According to the Ahom chronicler, nearly 40,000 
troops were despatched during the reign of Rajeswar 
Singh to reinstate the Manipuri Raja on the gaddi. 
Their guide.s, however, failed them ; they lost their way 
in the Naga Hills, and about two-thirds of the soldiers 
perished, the mortality being cliielly tluc to famine and 
disease. The military dispositions even of Rudra Singh, 
one ol their greatest princes, suggest a want of due deli- 
beration in design, ami a feebleness and lack of method 
in e.NCcution. In his expeditions against the Kachari and 
Jaiiitia Rajas, the Ahoms lost 3,213 persons, and tho 
practical results obtained seem to have been insignificant. 
Ihc descri})tion.s of the camj)aigns against the Moa- 

* riio Nyototii of etilorci-a labour wa^ no doubt uniiopular, but it had much to 
R'coimii>'tid If, It t,,\,.,i people in the one ooinuiodity of winch they had 
cnoii-h ami to S|..iie. / lalnxir. It .also develoiK'd them on the industrial side, 
and tliL- luiitiMiiil comfort of the Awiniesc would possibly linvp. been greater at the 
pri'soiii .i,,y if they h.id not all of them been allowed to devote themselvea exclu- 
fciTi-ly to agricultuie. 
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marias, given by the Ahoiii chroniclers, clearly show that 
the generals were often guilty ef incompetence and 
cowardice, while the rank and file do not seem to have 
fully realized the dangers that beset a defeated army. 
(Conditions such as these must of necessity have been 
disastrous to the private soldier. 

The ^bihammadan historians of the invasion of Mir 
Jumla give, however, a more favourable account of the oribeAiumw 

, scorn 

have been considerable, and, in the course of the e.\pe- 
dition, the .Muhammadans captured 675 guns, one of 
which threw a ball three “ mans ” in weight, besides a 
large number of matchlocks and other field pieces. No 
less than 1,000 ships were taken, many of which could 
acconuriodate throe or four score sailors ; a?ul in the naval 
engagement which took place above Silghat in March 
1662 A. D., the Assamese arc said to have brought seven 
or eight hundred ships into action. The Ahoms arc des- 
cribed as strongly built, quarrelsome, bloodthirsty and 
courageous, but at the same time merciless, mean, and 
treacherous. They were more than equal to tho Muham- 
madans in a foot encounter, but were much afraid of 
cavalry. This corps d'Hite did not, however, exceed some 
20,000 men, and the ordinary villagers, who were pres.sed 
into the service, were ready to fling away their arms and 
take to flight at the slightest provocation. 

Another factor, which cannot but have rc-acted un- 

andarMtrft* 

favourably upon the common people, was the uncertainty ryohnnwtw 

— ofOovwii* 

* Au intercstiui' acconnt of this invasion will be found in the Journal of the Bmt, 

Asistio Society of Bengal, Velumo XLI, Part I, pges 49—100. 
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of tenure, under which l)otli the minisiters and king held 
office. A })eru.sal of tlie Aliom chronicles leaves the 
reader with the impression that the ministers were con- 
tinually being deprived of their portfolios, and not un- 
frequently of life itself. Hardly less precarious was 
the position of the king, and in the short space of 33 
years, between 1(548 and 1681, no less than two monarchs 
were desposcd, and seven came to a violent end. Good 
government, as we understand the term, must have been 
impossible under such conditions, and we may be sure 
that the people suffered from this constant change of 
rulers. Buchanan Hamilton, writing at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, states that the administration of 
jus! ice under Ahom rule was fairly liberal. Important 
trials were conducted in open court, the opinion of asses- 
sors was consulted, the evidence was recorded, and capital 
punishment was only inflicted under a written warrant 
from the king. It is true, no doubt, that few persons 
possc.ssed the power of imposing the death sentence But 
they were allowed to inflict punishments which the victim 
could liiirdly ho expected to survive, and his position was 
not unlike that of the heretic delivered by the in([uisition 
to tlie civil arm, willi tlie recpiest that “ hlood may not 
he shed.” 

A hundant evitlence is available in the Ahoni chroni- 
cles to show tin* arbitrary way in wliicli the royal 
aulluu’ity was exercised. The following instances are 
(piotfd from the reign of Pratap Singh, 1611—1649 A. D. 
A Kataki, or envoy charged with diplomatic relations 
with foreign powers, asked the Muhammadan eommander 
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on Ills frontier to supply liiin with two jars. His 
conduct was reported to the who immediately 

ordered him to be put -to death. Another Kataki report- 
ed that he had heard from a th»wn-c<'autry man that a 
Muhammadan force was advam*im< up the valley. The 
kiii'. empiired of the Kataki responsible for watching 
the iiioYomciits of tlie enemy, whether this information 
was correct. This man declared that he was unable to 
obtain any confirmation of the runiom’, whereupon the 
first Kataki was exe<;uted for prc.«uming to meddle in 
matters with which he had no concern; a ))rocecding 
which seems to have been hardly calculated to ensure 
the su])pl} of timely and accurate information. Tliree 
merchants then endeavoured to e.stahlish friendly rela- 
tions betweeii the Nawah of Dacca and the Aln)m king. 
The latter prince took umbrage at such unwarrantable 
interference in affairs of state, and ordered the merchants 
to be put to death. It subsequently appeared that the 
facts had not been correctly repre.seiited, and the 15or 
riiukan and two other men responsible were promi)tly 
killed. A few years later, the king transported a largo 
number of persons from the north to the south bank of 
the Jirahmaputra, warning them that any one who 
attempted to re-visit hi.s former home would suffer the 
penalty of death with all his family “ even to the child 
in the womb.” Five hundred men attempted to return, 
as they wished, the chronicler informs us, to rear a 
brood of silkAvorms. The king had them arrested, and 
300 were put to death, the remainder escaping in the 
darkness of the night. 
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Tlie followinnf incident that occurred in the reign of 
Lakshini Singh (17G9->1780) is typical of the uncertain- 
ties of the time. One Eamnath Bhorali Borua, an 
officer of state, had the presumption to appear mounted 
in the presence of his oflicial superior the Borborua. A 
complaint was promptly laid before the king, who 
directed that both Ramnath and his brother should be 
deprived of sight. The injured man was not, however, 
destitute! of frieinls, and came with his complaint to the 
Kalita Diukan, who had his private reasons for desiring 
the downfall of the Borborua. 'Hie Phukan went to the 
king, poisoned his mind against his minister with the 
suggestion that a cons])iracy wtis on fof)t, a suggestion 
which in those days must always have seemed plausible 
enough, and, in a short time, the heads of the haughty 
Borborua, his two uncles and his brother were rolling 
in the dust. It is needless to multiply instances of the 
sav.'ige violence of the times, but the different forms of 
punishment in vogue call for some remark. W'here lib) 
was spared, the ears, nose, and hair were cut off, the eyes 
put out, or the knee-pans torn from the legs, the last 
named penalty generally proving fatal. Persons sen- 


tenc'd to death were hung, impaled, hewn in pieces 
crushed h(’tweeii two w'oodeu cylinders like sugarcane 
in a null, .sawn a.sunder, burnt alive, fried in oil, or, if 
the eh'iiient of indignity was <lesired, shorn of their 
hands and feet and ]>laeed in holes, which were then 
utili/o<l as latrines. 


Jn the seventeenth century, it was no uncommon thing 
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to compel conspirators to eat their own flesh, and more 
than, one case is (pioted, in whicli the fatlicr was forced 
to eat tlie liver of his son, a meal that was usually his 
last in this world. Punishment vva.<i not restricted to 
the actual offender, hut his wretched wife was liable to 
be h.anded over to the embraces of a Hari. Methods 
sucli as tl-ese could hardly fail to have a terrifying effect 
on miu ii more hardened criminals than the Assamese. 

The Alioins, even after they became a powerful nation, sooiaiuto 
seem to have adhered to a simple style of life, in which 
there was little of extravagance or luxury. They have 
left few masonry memorials of their rule ; the Raja’s palace 
is almost invariably referred to as “ a planked house,” 
and, according to Buchanan Hamilton, the king alone 
was allowed to erect an edifice of brick. Shoes might 
not he worn except by the special license of the king, 
bedsteads and curtains were only to he found in the 
houses of the rich, and all hut the most important 
visitors to a noble’s house sat on the bare ground, ’fhe 
account given of the Raja’s palace at Gargaon by tlio 
historian of Mir Jumla’s invasion is pitched in a more 
exalted key. Twelve thousand workmen had been 
engaged on its construction for a year, and the audience 
hall was 120 cubits long by 30 wide. “ The ornaments 
and curiosities with which the whole woodwork of the 
house was tilled defy all description : nowhere in the 
whole inhabited world would you find a house equal to it 
in strength, ornamentation, and pictures.” The absence 
of all reference to these wonders in the Ahom histories 
suggests, however, that the Muhammadans were anxious 
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to magnify the power and majesty of the prince they 
had sulxliied. 

I'iie native clironiclcrs are naturally most concerned 
with the wars and religious festivals, whic.li bulked so 
largely in tlie eyes of the Iiistorians of the day, and with 
the rise and fall of successive families of ministers. It 
is only incidentally that light is thrown on the social con- 
ditions of the people. The kings seem to have indulged 
in fre<iuent tours about their territories, the itinerary 
usually followed being Rangpur, Sonarinagar, Tengabari, 
Dorgaon, Jaliarang Roi-nagar, Bishnath, and Kaliabar. 
Tiny wore fond of fishing and shooting, and fully ap])re- 
ciatod the oxcitoment to be obtained from the hunting 
of wild elephants. On the occasion of coronations and 
royal weddings, a week was generally devoted to the 
festivities, winch seem, however, to have consisted for 
the most part of prolonged feasts, accompanied by imich 
umnelodious music. Towards the end of the oigliteenth 
century, acrobats and jugglers were imported from 
Bengal, who anin.sed their royal patrons with tricks 
which are still shown to the touri.st on the I*. & 0. 
Kamalt'swar Singh vii^ited in state the two principal 
ndtlras of Amiiatl and Jhikhinpat, and was entertained 
witli all his retinue by the gosaiiis. The chronicler 
(juanitly t^lls us that the lunch at Dakhinpat gave 
greater satisfatdion than the one at Aiiniati ; but does 
not say whether this was due to the superau’ skill of the 
Dakhiitpatia cook, or to the great(T beauty of the 
satti’if preeinets. 
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The first Hindus to infliieucc the Ahoin kings were Atutnd»of 
Saktists, and Pratap Singh (loll— KUO) persecuted the 
Vaishnavites, one of whose leaders h.vd converted his son 
to Hinduism. The disciple:- of the «'o.*;ain.s were seized, cntion of 
human ordure was placed on Ihcir foreheads, and they 
were degraded to the sweeper caste To be found m the 
])«>ssessio!i of religious books meant death, not only to tiio 
actual owner, but to every member of his family. Kven 
Pratap Singh’s spiritual pastor.s were not spared, and he 
denounced the new religion which, in spite of the adher- 
ence of the Kaja, had not been able to save from death 
his own beloved son. Ho then assembled 700 Hrahinans 
ostensibly to perform a festival, and, as a punishment for 
their incoinpetency, degraded them to the status of 
2 )aiks. These persecutions were continued by Gadadbar 
JSiiigli, who, ill 1092, plundered the treasure liouses of 
the Vaislmavite gosains, and oast the idols into the 
water. No respect was sli<nvn (.‘ven t<> the sacred head 
of the Auniati .suitra, and he was driven from bis 
home to Tejikliat. He fared, however, btdter than 
the gosaiii of Hakliinpat, who had his eyes put out and 
his nos(' cut off, while many Hindu priests wiwc put 
to deatli. A jiulicy of exterminaliou seems in fact to 
have been inaugurated, and, according to <nio cbivmicler, 
orders were issued for the destruction of every Hindu 
cliild regardless of .sex and age. The king bad large 
(quantities of pork, beef, and fowls cooked by men of 
tbo Dom caste, and coiinielled Kewats, Jvuclies, Dorns, 
and Haris to partake of their unholy food. 

This policy of oppression was reversed during the 
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reign of Rudra Singh, his son, who was publicly 
admitted as a disciple of the Auniati gosain ; and, from 
this time forward, the influence of the priests seems to 
have increased. 

But, though converted to Hinduism, the Ahoms found 
the restrictions of their new religion irksome ; and their 
gosains, with tlie tact which they display towards their 
converts of the present day, allowed their new disciples 
a considerable degree of latitude. Rudra Singh, though 
he had been pul)licly admitted to the church by the 
Auniati gosain, feasted his followers on buffaloes and 
pigs on the occasion of his father’s funeral ; while not 
only buffaloes but even cows found a place in the menu 
of his coronation banquet. At the time of the first 
Moairmria insurrection, the n^bel chief made overtures to 
Laksliiiii 8ingh, and oflered him, apparently in good 
faith, a pig for supper. A present such as this clearly 
shows that even towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the lUndulsm of the Ahom kings was one of the most 
liberal variants of that catholic creed. Before taking 
any decisive step, it was the practice to refer, not only 
to the Braluiians and Banaks, but also to the old Ahom 
priests the Deodhais and Bailongs. Those venerable 
men were re(piired to consult the omens, by studying 
the way in which a dung fowl crossed its legs ; a system 
of <liviiiati«)n which is in vogue amongst many of the 
hill tribes of As.sam to the present day. The restrictions 
of caste were cviilently .somewhat la.x, as we hear that 
the Aloamaria mahunt had an intrigue with a Hari 
woman; while at the k'ginning of the nineteenth century 
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the viceroy of Gaiihati took a fisher girl for his mistress^ 
a breach of the conmianeen for which, it should be 
added, he was deposed. 

The influence of the Muliammudans in Assam Proper 
was so slight that the low view they professed to take 
of the other sex had little or no effect upon tlie general 
population. The Ahoms, like their Burmese aiice.stors, 
held their woman folk in honour, and, even at the 
present day, the purdah and all that it implies is almost 
unknown in the country inhabited by the Assamese. 
The Ahom princesses seem to have taken a prominent 
part on ceremonial occasions, and not unfrequently 
exercised considerable influence on aftairs of state. In 
the middle of the 17th century, two of the queens 
almost usurped the reins of government, and, according 
to the Ahom chronicler, “ their words were law.” When 
called to account by the successor of their husband, they 
pr»)udly stated that they had been of great service to 
the kii\g, at a time when he was ignorant of the way in 
which lie should behave, whether when " eating, drink- 
ing, sitting, sleeping, or at council.” !Sib Bingli (1714— 
1744) is said to have abdicated in hivour of his queens, 
hoping thereby to defeat a prophecy which declared 
that he would be deposed; and coins have been found 
bearing the names of four of thc.se princesses. The 
mother of Lakslimi Singh »lug a tank, and Gaurinath 
entrusted to his stepmother the control of the Khangia 
mel, and consulted with his mother about affairs of state. 
It was not, however, only the princesses of royal blood 
who concerned themselves with public matters. At the 
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time of tlic Moamaria insurrection, one Luki Rani was 
Bent against the rebels ; and tlic victory over 'I’urbuk in 
1532 is partly ascribed to the courageous action of the 
widow of the Buragohain, who liad been killed in a 
previous cngageinont by the Muiianiinadans. Desperate 
at the loss of lier husl)and, sin; put on armour and rode 
into the ranks of the enemy to avenge his death. No 
incr(;y was sliown her and .sin* fell, pierced with spears; 
but her exampl(‘ emboldened the Ahoms, who at once 
advan<;ed to the attack and defeated the Musalnians 
with great slaughter. 

estimating the (dliMds of British rule it is necessary 
to form a clear idea of the .state of the iVovince at the 

oonlonto i <1. 1 • , • 1 <• , . 

thoBrituii. ''1'^'“ d ]>ass(Ml iiito ouf possGSsion, and first it must 
be jiointcd out that the llritish did not conquer Assam 
in the semse in wliieli that word is usually employed. 
Tlie native system (d’ government had completely broken 
down, tin; valley was in the liandsof cruel and barbarous 
foreigners, ami it was not as conquerors, but as protectors 
and avengers that the English came. They were 
certainly not inspired by any lust for land. For some 
time after tlic e.xplusiou of the Burmese, the Fast India 
Company were doubtful whether they would retain their 
latest acquisition, ami uu attempt was made to ad- 
minister the upper portion of the valley througli a 
descendant of the Alioin kings. 

'Ihe eondition in which wc found the country was 
lamentable in the extreme. For fully fifty years, the 
rruvince had been given over to desolation and anarchy. 
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life property, honour wcro no longer safe, and tlio 
in their misery had even abandoned the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, on which they depended for tlicir very 
livelihood. Bands of pirates used to raid up the valleys 
of the Dhansiri and Kakadanga,' and rctnrn with their 
boats laden with booty, leaving ruin, death, and desola- 

f in their wake. The hilt trilics wcro no longer kept 

.'““ dev and the Dafias descended and harried tlio 

, south of the Brahmaputra. The Ireatincnt meted 

luo runfortunate villagers can he judged Iron. 

(n«t made by the hilhiien to Unjeswai bin„h, 
the protest , L|.„so of the Ahoin government, 

l'!,„edhiu.‘' n«tlop the bones from 

r, mh ordovs.” Buchanan Hamilton, writing m 
liT Xltithat north of the Brahmaputra “ there 
is no form of justice. Each power sends a ovee, whit . 

Lkes as much as possible from the cuUivatoi. 

The memories of this miserable tune ^ ^ 
after it had pa^ 

Assiimese Moffatt Mills i-“ Our 

countrynmn ^nd entertain- 

Xmiouhrcupectationsot peace and '' 

^ r r Bor several years antecedent to the 
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already been thinned by intestine commotions and 
repeated civil wars. We cannot but acknowledge, with 
feelings of gratitude, that the expectations which the 
Assamese had formed of the happy and beneficial results 
of the Government of England, have, in a great measure, 
been fulfilled ; and the people of Assam have now ac- 
quired a degree of confidence in the safety of their lives 
and property, which they never had the happiness of 
feeling for ages past.” 

Whatever errors have been committed by the British 
Government, and it is too much to liope that no mistakes 
of policy have been made during an administration of 
nearly eighty years, there can be no question that the 
introduction of a settled form of government has been 
of the greatest benclit to the immense mass of the 
people to whom it has been extended. 

Huclianan Hamilton, who compiled a memoir on 
Assam in 1808 A. D., pointed out that the viceroy at 
Gauhati was not only the ruler of an extensive district, 
but was in charge of the relations between Assam and 
Bengal, and was thus placed in a position of exceptional 
responsibility and power. On the southern frontier of 
Kamrup there w'cre various minor chiefs, whose position 
was not unlike that enjoycil by the siems in the Khasi 
Hills at the present day. They exercised judicial 
powers in petty cases, and were bound to supply the 
Ahoms witli paih, or money in their place, and to attend 
with a contingent in times of war. The headquarters 
of those chiefs, many of whom were of Garo birth, were 
situated at Harduar, Bholagram, Mairapur, Lukhiduar, 
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Pantan, Bongram, Vagaduar, Beltala, Duinoriya, and 
Rani. Gauliati, which is described as l)eing a very poor 
place, was garrisoned by some five <jr six hundred men, 
about one hundred of whom were natives of Western India. 

For many years after our occupation of Assam Gau- 
hati remained the headquarters of the Province, but tew of 
it enjoyed a very evil reputation for unhealthiness. 

Mr. Cosh, writing in 1837, said that, to judge from the“«^ 
reports of the natives themselves, it was the most un- 
healthy station in Assam, and that the records of the 
hospital cxliibitcd a rate of mortality surpassed by few 
stations in India. Few positions, in fact, could have been 
worse chosen in so flir as health was likely to bo con- 
cerned.* 

Colonel Ilopkinson, the Commissioner, brought a 
powerful indictment against the district wlien advocating 
the transfer of his licadijuarters to Shillong.t Mr. David 
Scott, the first Agent to the Governor-General on the 
North-Fast Frontier, declined, lie said, to sleep on slioro 
at Gauliati, though his indillcrcnco to exposure and fatigue 
were well known. Mr. Kobertson, the next Commis- 
sioner, and his successor, Mr, Cracroft, avoided the town 
most sedulously, and it was only towards the cml of his 
service that the next Commissioner, General Jenkins, 
spent any considerable portion of his time in this un- 
favoured spot. Colonel Hopkinson’s denunciations of the 
town find strong confirmation in the crowded cemetery. 


*TopoKr.iphy of Asiuiin, p. 88. 

tl^etter No. 336, dated 28th September 1866, to the Board cf Revenue. 
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The European population of the place must have been 
very small, but death was only too busy in their ranks. 
There is hardly a year which is not coinmemorated 
by its tombstone, and in many years there were three 
or four deaths amongst this small community. On the 
erection of Assam into, a separate Province under a 
Chief Commissioner the headquarters of the new 
Administration were located at Shillong, but since that 
date sanitary improvenients have dune inucli to improve 
the [mblie health, and Gauhali i.s no longer the unhealthy 
place it was. 

No disturbances occurred in Kaiurup in connection 
with the Mutinies of LSoT. The next historical event 
with which the district is connected is the llhutan war of 
1804, which was the natural se^piel to the indignities oller- 
cd to the envoy, who had been sent to adjust the dilterences 
outstanding between that country and the Government of 
India. At the time when we entered upon tlie admi- 
nistration of the district we found the Bhutias in possession 
of the country lying at the foot of the Bhutan Ilill.'^, 
i.iL, the dual's of Bijni, Chappakamar, Chappaguri, 
Banska, and Ghaiikalla. The Bhutias iverc allowed by 
us to remain m occupation till 1841; hut in that 
year the duars of Kamrup and Mangaldai were 
anne\(al hy the Company, and an annual payment of 
Bs. 10,000 was ollercd as compensation to the Bhutan 
State. On the outbreak of war it was decided that opera- 
tions should be undertaken against the whole length of 
the Bhutan frontier. In December 1804, a column, under 
the comiiiaiul of Colonel Campbell, marched northwards 
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from (iauliati to attack the Bhutia post at Dewangiri.* 

The main body advanced with considerable circumspection, 
and, wljile they were still reconnoitring the pass, news 
arrived that Dewangiri had been captured by Captain 
Macdonald with fifty native policemen. The resistance 
otfored had not been of a very serious (diameter, and tlie 
British loss (jonsisted of one poliiicman killed and five 
wounded. A garrison of six companies of native in- 
fantry ainl two nnmritaiii howitzer-s of the Eurasian 
battery was ((uartenal in the village, and it was thought 
that they would have no ditfieiilty in repelling any 
attack that might be made upon them. 

The Bhutias liad, however, returned in considerable ®®^“***‘ 

nbudoiMA 

force. About 5 A. M. on January 30th the camp was und ro- 
suddenly rushed, and, tliough the enemy were driven off 
with some loss, they continued to assume an exceedingly 
aggressive attitude. Our loss on this <M?casiou was one 
British officer killed and one wouikUhI, and four sepoys 
killed and thirty-one wounded. Four days later the 
Bhutias threw up a stockade within five hundred yards 
of the camp, and managed to cut off the principal .souren 
of water-supply. rh(?y also succeeded in occupying the 
moutli of the Darraiiga pass, and on February 4tli 
Colonel Cam[»l)ell decided to evacuate the post, and to 
make Iii.s way liy anotlior route to the plains. A retreat 
by night through mountainous and jungly ciuintry is 
not an easy operation to perform, and a e» rtain want 

*The information containeil in the following paragraphn liaa Vwen taken from 
" BhooNin and the Story of the Oouar War," by Surgeon Keunie, Loudon, .lolm 
Murray, 1866. 
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of steadiness was shown on this occasion. Some of 
the wounded wejre left behind, the guns were abandoned, 
and subsequently fell into the possession of the 
Bhutias, and officers and men lost everything 
which they possessed. The enemy did not attempt 
to pursue the retreating troops, but it was of 
course impossible to acquiesce in this reverse. A 
strong force was collected at Kumrakatta, and at the 
beginning of April the position was re-iaken without diffi- 
culty. Not a single Siddicr was killed on the British side, 
but the Bhutias loist over one hundred men, as the native 
troops, on forcing their way into the stockade, seem to 
have got out of hand, and to have gone to unnecessary 
lengths in breaking down the resistance offered to them. 
Witli the re-capture of Dewangiri active operations ceased 
on the Kamrup frontier, and since that date the village 
has continued to form part of British territory. 

The sal)se(iuent history of the district has been unevent- 
ful. During tlio last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, public liealth was extremely bad, and thousands 
of persons ilicd of the curious contagious fever known as 
kala azar, whicli is described in the .section on tlie medical 
aspects of the di.stri(;t. 

In 1893 the laiul revenue assessment, which hail remain- 
ed uncliaiiged fora ipiarter of a century, was enhanced, and 
the villagers in certain portions of the district combined to 
refuse payment. On December 24th, 1893, a mob of 
about iM)() men looted tlie Rangia market, and, though 
tlie District tSuperintendent of Police was deputed to the 
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place, the attitude of the people was so threatening that 
he was unable to arrest the persons who were responsible 
for the outrage. The Deputy Coinnjissionor accordingly 
proceeded to Rangia, and succeeded in securing the 
ringleaders. A large crowd soon assembled and 
thrertt.'ned to sack the thana, and were only dispersed 
by th(! s^'puys and armed civil police that formed 
his escort. Affair.y then quieted down in tliis portion 
of the district, but on January 21st the villagers 
assaulted a mauzadar and mandal at Kapla in Sarukhetri 
maiiza, and beat the latter so savagely that he died a 
few (lays afterwards The Siibdivisional Officer happened 
to be in camp (dose by, and succeeded in arresting many 
of the rioters. Rut, as the mob were evidently prepared 
to rescue tlunn by for<! 0 , he was compelled to let them go, 
and when night came he fell back upon Darpeta. The 
Deputy (Joiiiini.s.sioner proceeded to his as.sistanco witliout 
delay, arrested 5b of the rioU^rs, and, when the mob throa- 
tciied to rusli his (jaiuj), dispersed tlicm wiili his cs(Jort> 
which consisted of 15 sepoys and 15 armed police. The dis- 
turl)uuces then (piieted down, and the revenue of tlie dis- 
trict was collected without difficulty. The cartlujuako 
of 1897 is the only incident of grave importance which has 
occurred of recent year.s, and the cttec.ts of that terrible 
cataclysm of nature have already been described. 

In addition to the numerous temples, to which reference atouwoio. 
is made in the ensuing cha})ter, there are several remains manu. 
of interest to the anticpiarian in Kamriip. Darnagar, 
which was formerly the capital of the Kcjch kings Bali 
Narayan and Parikshit, is situated about eight miles north 
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of Barpeta. The Hite is now covered with dense tree 
forest, but fruit trees, tanks, and the signs of human 
habitation can still be seen. Another niemorial of the Koch 
dynasty is the Goliain Kamala Ali, the great road which 
was constructed by Xar Narayan through North Kamrup 
and Maiigaldai Near Betna, in the Rangia tahsil, is the 
Baidargarh, which is a srpiare enclosure, or fort, surround- 
ed by cinbankincnts, each of which is some four miles in 
length. It is said, but very little weight can be attached 
to the tradition, to have l>een the capital of King 
Ariiriatta.* A similar but smaller fortification, about ten 
miles further on in the Kharija Belbari Tnauj5a,is known as 
the Phenguagarli. Prior to the eartlKpiake of 1897 there 
was a very interesting stone bridge in 8ila Sindurighopa 
inauza, about tlir<‘e miles from the Kamalpur rest house. 
It was 140 feet long, with -2 water ways, and the foot way 
was formed of solid blocks of stone supimrted on stone 
piers. Local tradition has it that it was built by Bak- 
tiar Khilji or .Mir .Iiimla, i e.^ by the first or by one of the 
last of tlie Miihnminadan invaders of Kamrup, but Dr. 
Bloch is of o[»inion tl«at it was the work of a Hindu architect, 
'riie bridge is now completely wrecked, but it lasted 
longer than the river it was built to cross, and at the 
present day there is no stream within three miles of it. 

At Oauhati there are some fine carvings on tlic northern 
face of the rocks by the Brahmaputra below the Sukleswar 
temple, 'riu' principal image is that of Vishnu, and is .sup- 

mi till* neiu'lilMuiiluxd know very little about the fort. Some 
asf’nbo it to Uikram.'nlitya, others talk va«;ucly of a raja and a princess with 
whom hf had elopcil, a rf-iiiuiHi cncc of the rape of Rukmini hy Krishna. 
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ported on the right by Surjya and Gonosh, and on the 
left by Dnrga and another figure too mutilated to admit 
of its identification. The town itself bears all the signs of 
having originally been a place of much importance. 'Ihe 
large tanks, and the remains of brick buildings which are 
found in every direction beneath the soil, suggest that it 
must have been a wealthy ami a populous city, and on 
eithei- side of the river there are earthworks linking up 
the gaps between tin? encircling hills which enclose a very 
considerable tract of land. 
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A. D. 

1338 

1368 

1281 

1323 

1333 

136i 


Sukupba. 

Sutenpha. 

Subinpha. 

SukaiiKPba, 

Sukaiiipha. 

Sutupha -treacherously killed by 
Cbutiyas at a regatta held ou the 
Bafral river to celebrate a cessation 
of hohtllitles between the two 
tribes. 

1376-I38U luteiregnmn. 

1880 Huketnlhi. a weak and tyrannlwil 

prlooe, assasbinated by hie minia- 
te ra. 

i388-13«8 Intcrrcgiiuin. I 

1338 Sudaiigphu. I 

1407 SljBiigphu. 

1433 Supliiikplia. 

1439 BuidiiKpha - defeats Nagas. 

U88 SuhaiiKpha-dereutcd by Kaeharla lu 

1190, ami iiiuiilered by a convict. 
1493 Supiinpba, aci uel prince, asaaasluated 

by Ilia niiniblers. 

1497 Suluinmuiig. alias barga Narayaii or 

Dlliliigoi Uaja. Conquers Cbutiyas 

Biidaiinixes their kingdom 1&33. 
Kepiilses two MiihammadBn iiiva- 
Bions,tUo second being that under 
Tiirbuk in liH3, who was routed 
near llu) HUarell rivers. Kills 

Kacharl king and sacks Diniapur. 
his capital, in lo3«. Assassinated 
IMIH. 

1639 Sukhciimiing-built Oar goon 

(Na/ira). 

1653 Biikanipha, 

1811 Bucheiigpha or Pratap Singh. Assists 

Unli Nai avail against Musalmans, 
liesirgi-b liiijo, bill is driven l«ck 
«ai Naili accepted as Ironlier be- 
Ini-i’ii Midiaiiiiiindiiiis and Ahoins 

111 IKC 

1649 Hiiriiiiipli.i. Depose! 

ItfM Bucldngplia. Deposed. 


A. D. 
1204 
1220 


Baktiar Khilji invades Assam. 
Ghiyasud din Bahadur Shah advan- 
ces to Sadlya, but is defeated. 
Iktiyarud-din Yurbak Tughrll Khan 
invades the Brahmaputra Valley, 
but is ultimately defeated, 
Muhammed Shah sends a force “of 
10o,0<X) horsemen” Into Assam, al 
of whom perish, 


KOCH KINGS. 

IfiOO-l.WlVlswa Singh— Pounds Koch kingdom; 

advances against Ahonis, but wan 
apparently defeated. 
l.W-l-W Nar Naiayaii-Coiiqueis Abotns and 
occupies Uargaon circa 158.3 A. D. 
Subdues Hair, of Cachar, Jaiiitla, 
Manipur, Tippera and Pylhet. 
Kala Pabar, invades Assam in 1.853 
and destroys teinples at Kamakh- 
ya and llajo. 

1.581-1593 llaghu Hal obtains share ol Koch 
kingdom cast oi Sanlusb. 
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1663 


1673 

1674 
1674 
1674 
1677 
1679 
1661 

16U6 


1744 

17&1 

17C9 


17.W 


1795 


1809 


1816 


OHBONOLOOIOAL TABLE.— C<m7in»e(2. 

AHOM KINGS. 1 KOCU KINGS. 

A. D. 

SutumU or J«iyadwaj BIngh, i&9)-!6'4 Parikithit— Builds North Gauhatl. 
Ahoins occupy Qoalpara )656. qu«rreU with bis cousin Laksb mi 

Driven back by Mir Juiuta, <rho Narsyan, calls in Mubammadans 

enters Gargauu, 1661. to his aid. 

Cbakradwoj. Ahuius reoccupy Gau> iou-16:i7 Bali Narayan'-invokes aid of Ahoma 
bati in lo67. aigainst MuhnminadHns. From 

Adaj ailltj a SJiiigb-ABaaaainated. tj,Is date the Koch kings cease 

SnKii'uipha-poisoiied. Mu-sainmus be of any politicaliinportanoe. 

.i-ui‘CUpy Uauhati, 

Snbuuu— Absatsbinated. 

Tbciikuugiya— AssrsMi'atcd. 

t^uliuiigpha— illiiidcu and murdered. 

Sudiuplia— Aabiaa*>inat.utt. 

Sulekpha (ixira Uaja) - -AbsasstnaUKl. 

UaiaUhar .‘■'iiigU— Alnnna lecover poa- 
besaioii ut Uautiutl. 

Kudra SicgU— founds Uungpur, de- 
tet.U Kuuburi and Jaiutia Itajas, 
publicly adopts liiuduiani as hia 
religion. This period repreRcnts 
the beiglit of the Ahom power. 

Dies at Gaubati. 

Sib Sitigli-a weak prince, who re- 
signed m favour of his wives. 

Excavated lauk at bibbugar. 

Fraiiiatta Singh. 

Itajebv ar Siiigb Ueciiue ot Ahom 
poiier, 

Lakbbiiii Singh. Outbreak of Moa- 
iiiaria rebelliuu— kiug deposed tor a 
time, but . iibnequeiiLly reiiiblated. 

Gauriuathoiugb, Driven to Guuhati 
by Moainarisb. Ueiiibtated by 
Catilaiii Welbh iii 1793, who is, 
however, i 

Narayau Jarraug Itaju asserts his 
independence in 1793, but Is de- 
feated by Captain Welsh. 

Kamsleswar Singh. Deposes Krish- 
na Nara.vau. 

Chandra Kanta Singh -Burmese are 
invited into Assam by Bor Fhukan. 

Deposed ISld. 

Purandar Singh -Burmwe again 
enter Assam. Deposed 1818. 
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OHRONOLOOIOAL TXSL&.-ConclM 

AHOU KINGS. 

A. D. 

leia Chandra Kanta Sinffta— Burmese 
decline to leave. Chandra Kanta 
drixeii from Aatam in 1820. 

1824 War declared between British and 

Burmese Governments. 

1838 Kanftpur taken. 

1836 Treaty of Yandabon. by which Aavam 

was ceded to the East India 

Company. 
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. Chapter HI 
THE PEOPLE. 

Are« and density— Variations in population—Migration—Bex- 
— M srriage— Infirmities —Language— Castes— Religion— Temp- 
le'' -The Mahapurushias-battras— Muhammadanism— Animism 
— Buddhists— Christianity — Occupations— Marriage customs— 
Amusements and {festivals. 

Kaiiirup covers an area of 3,858 square miles and sup- . 
ports a denser population (153 to the square mile) than ' 
any otlicr district in the Assam Valley. To the south the 
plain is much broken up by the outlying spurs of the Khasi 
Hills, and on this side of the Brahmaputra the population, 
except in the Palasbari tahsil, is comparatively sparse. 
In Boko, in the south-west corner, there were in 1901 
only 71 persons to the square mile over a total area of 432 
square miles, and in Chaygaon tahsil, lying east of Boko, 
there were only 104. North of the river, in the Gauhati 
subdivision, things are somewhat different. The central 
portion of the plain, which consists of the Hajo, Pati- 
darang, Hangia, Nalbari, and Barama tahsils, is fairly 
densely peopled. Taken altogether these tahsils c<iver 
an area uf 840 square miles, and in none of them was the 
density less than 300 to the square mile in 1001, while 
in Nalbari it was as much as 613, a ligure which 
must be considered distinctly high for a i)urely rural 
tract. The highest point was reached in the Kliata and 
Upar Barbhag mauzas, where, in 1901, tliere was a densitv 
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of about 840 to the square mile. North of the Gohain 
Karaala Ali, population again falls off, as Hindus have a 
prejudice against settling on the further side of that 
road. It is said that the Koch king Nar Narayan 
(iri34 — 1584 A.D.) declared that this should be the 
boundary between the Hindu territory and the country in 
which animistic rites might still he practised, and it is 
a fact tliat, not only in Kamrup, but in Mangaldai on the 
east and (h^djiara on the west, the country at the foot of 
the Bhutan Hills has been almost entirely given up to 
the Bodo tribe. In the Tamulpur talisil and the Hijni 
mauza, wliich covered an area of 707 square miles and oc- 
cuj»i(‘d respectively tli(5 north-east and north-west corners 
of the district, there were only 57 persons to the square 
mile. K.\coj)t in the Bajali tahsil the whole of the 
Barpeta subdivision is very sparsely peopled. Taken as 
a whole there were 91 persons to the sipiare mile, and in 
Bagril)ari near the Brahmaputra the density sank as low 
as S. Tlio population and density of each tahsil or 
mauza in 1901 will he found in I able III. 

Kamrup contains two towns, Gauhati and Barpeta, 
and 1, 7 villages, 'fhe villages are )iot, however, well 
deiined units, clu4crs of huts which stand out clearly in 
the centre of the Helds tilled by their inhabitants Kice, 
tlie staple crop, is gnovn in wide plains, dotted over with 
clumps of l)amboos aiul fruit trees in which are buried 
the houses of the cultivators. It is groves and not 
villages, lliat tin* traveller sees when riding through the 
more ilen<e]y }n)jv,iinte«i portions of the district, and not 
a liouse cat! usually he discerned till he has penetrated 
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this jungle of plantains, betelniit trpes, and bamboos. 
There is generally no dearth of building sites, there are 
no coiniiiunal lands, and there is nothing to keep the 
population together. Except in ihc Kaclmri duars, where 
the hamlets stand out more “clearly on the grassy plains 
it is difficult to tell where one village ends and anotlier be- 
gins, or to which of the larger clumps of trees should be 
assigned the smaller clumps which are freely dotted about 
amongst the rice fields. Tln^ result is tliat the statistics 
of villages arc of little practical importance ; but, taking 
them for what they are worth, it appears that villages in 
Kamrup run small, as more than half the ruri).! j)opula- 
tion in IDOl were living in hamlets with less than 600 
inhabilants. 

The first recorded estimate of the population was that 
furnished by Captain IJogle in lSd6 * The statistics were 
collected by the chaudris, who had never before troiibled 
tlieinselvt‘s about aiapiiring knowledge of tliis nature, and 
wore said to be seldom men of biwiness or detail. The 
Collector observed that the populatio?i was undoubtedly 
much underrated, an uncivilized j)eoi»le having at all 
timt!S an aversion to record the number of their families. 
The total returned was :iT3,317 souls, and it is evident 
that this estimate, and one (juoted by Mr. Robinson in 
1841 (271,9 14), f were much below the murk. 8eveii years 
later the population was reported to bo 387,776. if The 
centre of the district was said W be densely peopled, but 

• Vide hi8 letter No, I6, d.iCed 28tli July 1S35, to tbc CoaimiSBiontir of Aimtai. 

t A drsciiptive aoeouut of Asshui, (>, :'82 

t Report uu Aiwaui (Kituiiup; by J MuHutt MilU, Cuicutta, 1864. 
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the fact that during the five years preceding Mr. Mills' 
visit there had been hardly any increase in the cultivated 
area and the land revenue demand suggests that the 
population had not been growing very rapidly. Cholera 
ha<l for two years been ravaging the district ; whole vil- 
lages, according to the magistrate, had been depopulated, 
and in 1851 and 1852 upwards of 1,500 deaths occurred 
in Gauhati town alone. 


DeensMof 
P^ralatlon 
1iotwo«n IMi 
and 1001. 



Fopulation. 

I’ercnntncf* 

vamtioii 

187-i 

5G1,C81 


1881 

614,'jrrf) 


IS'Jl 

«:n. 2 io 

- 16 

lUOl 

56a,ifc7 

■ 71 


The statement in the margin shows the population 
recorded in 1872, and at each 
successive census. The cen- 
sus of 1872 was not a syn. 
chronous one ; it is generally 
supposed to have been incomplete, and the large in- 
crease that oc(!iirred during the next nine years was, in 
all probability, ])artly <lue to the superior accuracy of 
tho enumeration of 1<SS1. At the same time there can 
be little doubt that there was a substantial growth of the 
population during this period. The decrease that was 
disclosed in 181)1 wa.s largely due to the mortality from 
kala azar which entereil the district in 1888. The nature 
and history of this disea.so is di.scu.ssed in the medical 
section, and wo are now only concerned with its otrect upon 
tho development of the population. Kala azar was niost 
virulent ill the country lying south of the llralimaputra, 
and in this tract the population ilecdined by nearly 12 
per cent. North of the river the population increased by 
about 2 per cent. During tiie last intercensal period the 
mortality from fever and I ala azar continued to be high, 
especially in 181)2, ISDB, and 18D7, and there were bad 
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outbrenks of cholera and smallpox. The result of all this 
sickness was that the census of IWl disclosed a serious 
decrease in the population. Tlie j<reat earthquake 
affected cultivation by blocking 'he water channels and 
covering certain tracts with deposits of sand, and thus 
compelled a considerable number of persons to leave the 
district and seek a livelihood elsewhere. After allowing 
for this increase in emigration, it appeared that the num- 
ber of persons born in the district and censnsed in the 
Province decreased by nearly 6 per cent. The injury done 
by the earthquake was e.snocially pronounced in the 
Barpeta subdivision, and the gross decrease in this p»)rtion 
of Kamrup was no le.ss than 14*5 per cent. In the sadr 
subdivision it was 5 per cent. The tracts which suffered 
most severely were the Hajo and Palashari tahsils, which 
lie north and south of the Brahmaputra, a little to the 
west of Gauhati. In Hajo the decrea.se was as much as 18 
per cent, hut many of the people seem to have left their 
ruined rice fields and to have settlo<l in the Rangia and 
Barama tahsilsfiirthpr north, and here the census actually 
disclosed an increase of the population. In Barpeta the 
mauzas near the river lost most heavily. In Bagribari 
there was a decrease of 77 and in Sarukhetri of 61 per 
cent, and the Bajali tah.sil was the only place that showed 
an increase. It is satisfactory to know that tlio tide at 
last has turned, and that there has been an excess of 
births over deaths between 1899 and 1904. 

The proportion of immigrants is lower in Kamrup than 
in any other district in the Plains of Assam, and in 1901 
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foreigners formed leas than 3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 'I'lie total number was 14, lo2, of whom H,139 came 
from beiigal, the districts most strongly represented being 
Haiichi, the JSonthal l^irganas, Saran, and Dacca. The 
tea industry is not of much iniportaiice in Kauirup, the 
gardens are largely worked with local labour, and barely 
one-fourtfi of these Bengalis were (;ensused on the planta- 
tions. Other immigrants were Ne|»alese (1,509), who have 
.settled down as graziers and in some cases as cultivators, 
the kaiyasor merchants from Rajputana (997), who 
are found in larg(‘ numbers in Oauiiati, and Rliutias, most 
of whom are temp(»rary visitors who come down to trade 
in the eoM weather, though there is one Bhutia village at 
Dewangiri which contains some seventeen houses, riiore 
are also a considerable number of natives of the United 
JVovinces of Agra and Oiidh ^1,579), who are employed as 
carters, artizans, and coolies. A large ]>roportion of these 
up-couiitrv men were censused in Gauhati town. Kamrup 
loses heavily by inter-district migration, and in 1901 only 
received 5,-03 persons in place »)f the 25,835 horn in Kam- 
rup and cciisiisod in oilier parts of the Province. About 
9,000 of those persons were found on the tea gardens of 
the four upper distrii-ts, and nearly 5,000 were eensused 
in (Joalpara. In the last named distriet the piojiortion 
between tin' sexes of the emigrants from Kamrup was 
fairly enual, so that in all prohahility they were ordinary 
cultivators who had moved across the boundary of the 
distriet, and wert‘ hardly emigrants in the sense in which 
that term is generally understood. 
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The figures in the margin show titai tlie proportion of so*. 

N„n,bo, .,r ic, ''‘crrafcd at each 

siiceossi^c (tmsus, ;ind that 
121} - - inl‘H»l ihov aetimllv ex- 

cmh'd tlie men in numbers. 
'1'!)’^, however, wa.'< solely due to the fact that the men 
wh»'n fiK V go to Tj^per A.‘;.s}im generally leave their 
women Kiini at home. Amongst those born in Kamrup 
and eensiis<‘d in tiie Province there were only 9Sl women 
to every thousand men as conrpared with bdd in 
1H91. xVmongst the Hindus the proportion of the sexes 
was imictieally e<|unl ; amongst the Muhammadans the 
men were in a majority of 4})er cent; but amongst the 
auimistu; tribes (here was a large surplus of women, 
due to the movement or the Kachuris to tlie tea planta- 
tions. The increase in the ]m)portion of women lias 
been uscrilied to the greater resi.stant capacity of the so- 
called weaker sex in seasons of special unhcaltliiness, 
such as thac from which the district has recently been 
suffering. 


Cercentase nt iliiulu jiiils inurn^il 
and widowi d in iige-i 


Infant marriage is unfortunately more prevalent than ^ 
in most of tlie districts of 
Assam Proper. The state- 
ment in the margin shows 
tile perceutugu of Hindu girls 
who liave performed the marriage ceremony («) under 
lU, and [O', between lU and 15, in Goalpara, Kamrup, 
and Nowgong. In Goalpara as in Bengal “ the healthy 
sense which bids the warrior races keep their girls at 


0 -10 

10-15 

Goaljiiira M'S 

62-4 

Kainrui* 15 

2;i9 

Now^’oiig U'2 

lU-6 
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home until they are fit to bear the burden of maternity 
seems tu have been cast out by the demon of corrupt 
ceremonialism, ever ready to sacrifice helpless women 
and children to the tradition of a fancied orthodoxy.”* 
The result is that a large proportion of little girls are 
hurried into matrimony long before their bodies are ready 
to support the strain it usually entails, and long before 
they arc fitted to become the mothers of a healthy and 
a numerous progeny. In this respect Kamrup is better 
than Goalpara, but falls far short of the standard of 
excellence attained in the neighbouring district of Now- 
gong, where it is quite the exception to marry a girl 
before she is physically fit to undertake the functions of 
maternity. Another important feature of the matri- 
monial statistics is the proportion of potential mothers, 
under which head arc classed married women betw(‘en 
If) and 40 years of ago. Natural growth must largely 
depend upon this factor, and in this respect Kamrup is 
somewhat handicajiped. In spite of the preponderance 
of women the proportion of potential mothers in liJUl 
was only 150 per mille, which is slightly lower than the 
proportion for the i‘rovince as a whole, and consitlerahly 
lower than the proportion in the Central Provinces. 

Kamrup is fairly free from the two infirmities of in- 
ins.in.' ''"ft*'"' sanity and deaf-mutism, and 

li i'> proportion afflicted in 

11 13 •» U)i)l was Considerably below 


Kcpoti un ii'ususof India foi UJOl, p. 433. 
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the average for the Province as a whole. The number 
of blind persons is, however, conskle»-able, and the pro- 
portion of lepers exceeds the provincial average and 
is largely in excess of that for iiic whole of India. The 
statement in the margin shows the proportion per 
afflicted in Kamrup, Assam and the Indian 
ICmpire as a whole. The tigures refer to males only as 
tlie returns for females are, in the case of leprosy at any 
rate, not complete. 

There is no district in the Province where Assamese Lonmiv. 
is so generally used as in Kamrup. In 1901 it was 
returned by 83 per cent of the population, but the 
dialect in vogue is not as pure as that which is spoken 
in Upper Assam. Eleven per cent of the people returned 
Bodo or Plains Kacliari as their customary form of speech, 
but most of,tlies(! tribesmen use Assamese in their inter- 
course with the outside world. Assamese is described by 
Mr. Grierson as the sister not tlio daughter of Bengali*. 

It comes from Bihar througli Northern Bengal and 
not from Bengal Proper. The plural and feminine 
gender are formed in a diflerent way from that in use 
in Bengali, and there is a consideralde difference in the 
conjug;iti<in of the verb, in the idiom, the synta.v, and 
even in the vocabulary. The pronunciation is also 
different, the Bengali sli being converted into h by 
the Assamese and ch into s. Kachari, or Bodo as it is 
more properly called, is a foirly rich language remark- 
able for the ease with wluch roots can be compounded 
together. A grammar of this language has been 

*Ueport oil ccDiun of iodia, 1901, Vol. I., <1. 324. 
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published by the Rev. S. Endle*. Mikir is another in- 
digenous language which is spoken by the tribesmen 
of that name who are found in the south of the Gauhati 
subdivision. It forms a link between Bodo and the ^aga 
group of languages but is more closely connected with 
the latter. 

Castes, which according to Assamese ideas are respect- 
able, arc more strongly represented in Kamrup than 
in any other district of the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
number of Brahmans is considerable, and forms about 
half the total number found in the whole division. 
After the Brahmans come the Ganaks, and two-fifths 
of the Ganaks of the Assam Valley were censused in 
Kamrup. Many of the Kayasthas are foreigners, but, 
in spite of its small foreign population, there are more • 
Kayasthas in Kamrup than in any other district in the 
valley. It is, however, the Kalitas who give the touch 
of superiority to the district population. They represent 
the aristocracy amongst Assamese agriculturists, and more 
than hidf of the total number in the Province arc found 
in this single district, w'here they form over a (piartor 
of the total Hindu population. The Kewats, another 
reputable caste from whose hands a Brahman will 
take water, are foiiiid in considerable numbers, and 
there are other castes sucli as the Slialia and Saloi who 
(Mijoy this dignity. Respectability is, in fact, the keyiiote 
of the caste system in Kamrup. The Kacharis or Bodo, 
with their kinsfolk tlie Ilablias, arc fairly strongly 

• ShilloDg Sicretanat Press, 1884. 
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represented, and tliere are naturally a large number of 
the Koch, the caste into which the Kachari .s received 
on conversion. On the other hand, there are hardly 
any Ahoins or Chutiyas, the two race castes which are 
found in such numbers in Sibsagar and Lakhirapur. The 
Enro[)ea.n clement in the population (64) is also small, 
the tea iridustry being of comparatively slight importance, 
fn the following pages a short, account is given of each 
of the castes which had 5,000 or more representatives 
in the district in 1901. An alphal)etioal glossary of 
all the castes of the Province will be found in the Census 
Report for that year. 

The number of Brahmans in Kamrup is larger than > 

Males ii,;j 99 that in any other district of 

theAssam Valley. With the 

e.\ception of a few families they belong to the Karina 
branch of tlie Jajur Veda, and owing to the absence of 
the divisions inaugurated at the time of Ballal Sen they 
are known as the Western Vedics. According to the 
Kalika' Puran, colonies of Brahmans were settled in 
Kamrup by Narak Asura before the war of the Maha- 
bharata, and local tradition has it that the 72 Brahman 
families of Soalkuchi were present at tlie sradk cere* 
mony of Bhagadatta, Narak’s son. This is, of courso, 
tradition and nothing more, but it seems fairly clear 
that Brahmans were settled in Kamrup from a very 
early period. Barbhag, Banbhag, and Barigog, three 
mauzas all witliin a few miles of Nalbari village, are 
the chief centres of the Brahman pi>pulation, and there 
are considerable numbers of this aristocratic caste at 
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Pokoa and Dharmapur in Nalbari, and at Sila in the 
Barpeta mauza. Most of them make their living as 
cultivators, though they are, of course, obliged to get 
the actual ploughing done by others, and a considerable 
number go to Kuch Bihar and Eastern Bengal in search 
of work as priests, or, failing this more respectable calling, 
as simple cooks. 

The Garos arc a tribe of Bodo origin, the bulk of 
Males ... ... 2,527 wliom are to be found in the 

"* •“ hills that bear their name. 

According to tlicir own traditions they came originally 
from 'riiibet and settled in Kuch Bihar. From there they 
were driven to .Togighopa, and thence to Gauhati, where 
they were enslaved by the Assamese, 'Hicy were, how- 
ever, delivered by a Khasi prince, and then travelled via 
Boko to tlie Garo Hills. Mo.st of the Garos are to be 
found in the hilly country on the outskirts of the Khasi 
Hills. They live in better style than many of the hill 
tribes, and are to some extent differentiated from other 
membev.s of the Bode family by the good position accord- 
ed to their women and the e.xtraordinary scantiness of the 
national costume. A full account of the manners and 
customs of (he Garos will be found in the Monograph on 
the Garo tribe. 

The Jugis arc a low ca.ste whose traditional occupation 
Mni.s ... ... s.r,.T6 is weaving, and who are 

"■ ■" looked down upon by their 

superiors in the social scale. Like other humble castes 
tlu‘\ lay claim to a high origin. According to one account 
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they are the offspring of brahman widows and ascetics, 
while others assert that they are descended from 
Gorakshanath, who wa.s an incarnation of Siva. A few 
years ago the Jiigis at Bnrpeta a.s.sinncd llie sacred thread, 
at the instigation of a Brahman priest, and declared them- • 
selve.s to bo gentlefolk. It was 8 ugge.sted to them that 
they siio-nhl pro^■c their good i>osition by requiring their 
priest to niarrv a Jiigi girl ; hut the Brahman tied as 
soon as this propo.sal was made to him. Their attempt to 
raise themselves in the social scale was thus an utter 
failure, and they were entirely e,\cludod from the namgkor^ 
though previously they had been allowed to enter the 
outer room. 

The Kacharis or Bara (mispronounced Bodo), as they 

^ tli«lr oriflai. 

Males ... .. A122 «‘dl thciuselvcs, belong to 

the great Bodo tribe, wliich 

is found, not only in the Brahmaputra Valley, but in the 
(niro llilisand in Hill Tipj)era, south of the Surma 
Valley. It is generally supposed that they are a section 
of the Indo'Chinesi? race, whose original habitat was 
somewhere between the upjier water of the Yang-tse- 
kiang and the lloang-ho, and that they gradually spread 
in successive waves of immigration over the greater part 
of what is now the Province of Assam. This theory has 
much to recommend it and is to some extent confirmed 
by a prayer which is in u.se amongst the Dimasa* in the 
North Cachar Hills. This prayer refers to a huge pepul 
tree growing near the confluence of the Dilao (Brahma- 

*The DimaRR are the section of the Sacharia who lire in the Cachar district. 
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putra) and the Sagi. There the Kacharis were born and 
increased greatly in numbers, and thence they travelled 
by land and water till they reached Nilachal, the hill on 
which the temple of Kamakhya stands, in Kamrup. From 
Gauhati they migrated to Halali and finally settled in 
Dimapur. The inscriptions recorded on copper plates 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries A. D. refer to the 
conquest of Kamarupa by a foreign dynasty which was 
subsequently replaced by a king of the line of Narak*- 
It is possible that the Kacharis were the invading force, 
and on their expulsion from Gauhati they might not 
unnaturally have retreated towards the Dhansiri valley. 

MooonnM. Kachari kingdom w'as one of the strongest powers 

tlon between ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Knobiurieof with wliicli the Alioms were confronted wlien they enter- 
valley of the Brahmaputra. Their capital w'as. 
located at Dimapur on the Dhansiri river, and at one 
time they were in possession of the western part of 
8ib.sagar, and tlie greater part of the Now'gong district. 
Dimapur was sacked by the Ahoms in 1536, and the 
Kachari king was comjielled to move his capital to 
Maihang. Suhse(iuently they migrated to the plains of 
Caehar, and the last representative of the line was assas- 
sinated there in 1-S36. It seems, however, doubtful 
wlietlier tlie Kacharis who live on the north hank of the 
Brahmaputra were ever in any wav comiccted with the king 
of Dimapur. The one tribe style themselves Bara, the other 
Dimasa, and, tlioughhoth use languages ofBodo origin, the 
dillerencp between plains Kachari and Dimasa is greater 

* lideJ. A. S. 13., Vol. LXVll, Part I, No. 1, 1898, (>aKe 99. 
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tlian that between French and Spanish. The two tribes 
sprang no doubt truin the same stock, but. there is no 
evidence to sliow that tliey were ever united by tlie tie 
of a common nationality, or that tju' Kacharia of Kamrup 
were more clo.sely connected with thoKacharis of North . 
Cacliar, than are tlio Rabluis and Lalungs. 

Tlie following legend is prevalent amongst the Dimasa. 

It w’ould account for the separation of tlic Jlodo and ■ep«rAti«ii 
Dimasa, hut no invces of the story have been found 
amongst the Kaclmris of Kamrup. 

“ Long ago the Dimasa fought against a powerful tribe and were 
beaten in a pitched battle. They were compelled to give ground, 
but after A time further retreat was barred by a wide and deep 
river. In despair the king resolved to fight again on the following 
day ; but in the night a god appearerl to him and told him that 
the next morning the army could cros.s the river if they entered it 
at a spot where they saw a heron standing on the bank. No one, 
however, was to look back while the movement was in progress. 

The dream proved true. A heron was seen standing on the bank, 
and the king and a great portion of his people crossetl in safety, 

A man then turned to see whether his son was following, when the 
waters suddenly rose and swept away those who were in the river 
bed and prevented the others from crossing. The Dimasa were 
those who succeeded in reaching the further bank in safety." 

Tlic ordinary Kachari of Kamrup is an illiterate villa- 
ger who ha.s only vaguely licaril of the Kacharis of 
Nowgong, hut knows that their language differs slightly 
from his ow^n, lie is (juite innocent of history, has 
never heard of the Kachari raj, and as a source of infor- 
mation of anything prior to the immediate present is 
absolutely useless. 

At the present day the tribe is not .split up into any JgJJff**' 
endogainous or e.xogamous subdivisions. Their soedaiSMbMM 
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position is of course low, but the Hindu gosains are willing 
to receive them as their disciples, and, if they are prepared 
to abandon their pork and beer, will even enrol them as 
members of the Koch caste. The bulk of the Kacharis 
live on the grassy plains at the foot of the Himalayas, 
and are especially numerous in the Rangia, Tamulpur, 
Barama and Bajali tahsils. Their villages are sur- 
rounded with fences, but present a dirty and untidy 
a))p('aran(!e, as ])igs and fowls are allowed to wander 
about in every direction. Agriculture is their normal oc- 
cupation, and rice the staple crop grown. They are fully 
alive to the advantages of irrigation, and conduct the 
water of the hill streams on to tludr fields through little 
artHicial chaniiels which are made by the combined labour 
of the village's. But, though efficient agriculturists, they 
have not that contemjit for «huly labour which is so . 
marked a characteristic of the Assamese. They readily 
take work on tea gardejis, and in 1901 nearly 14,000 
Kacliaris wen' (;ensused on the plantations. Though 
still using their tribal form of speech in their own villages, 
most of them can speak and understand Assamese. 

B«iigioa. 'riieir religion is of the ordinary animistic type, and is 
mainly concerned with the pro])itiation of the various 
devils who are the sounre of all their trouble. The prin- 
cipal god is called Siju and is represented by the cactus 
which is seen growing in the courtyard of every house. 
He is worshipped twice a year, at the time when the summer 
and wint('r rice are harvested, and is said to punish those 
wlio neglect this ceremony with an early death. The 
folKtwing is a list of some of the principal demons. 
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Buna, habitat uncertain, causes madness. Kabir, lives in 
trees, kills cattle and men by some form of rapid illness 
that attacks their chests and causes them to spit blood. 
Pani-debota, lives in water, causes rheumatism, is propi- 
tiated by one duck, one pair j>igeons, four small fowls, 
unripe plantwns, vermilion and tamul pan. 'I'hese 
dainties are set afloat on a raft made of four plantain 
trunks fastened together, and it is to be Imped that the 
god is pleased. Pikhas, habitat uncertain, sends fever 
and is propitiated with one large fowl, seven small, 
one vessel of rice beer, and one pair of pigeons. 

Bira is another unpleasant deity who drives people, 
especially women, mad, and sets fire to houses. When 
elephants eat the dhan there is puja to the Jluragohain 
or Siju, and when, tigers kill the cattle to the goddess of 
tigers. Difficult labour, strangely enough, doe.s not seem 
to bo ascribed to the malignant action of any demon. It 
is treated with village remedies which, though probably 
of little use, cannot be less effectual than the pujas 
prescribed in other and less serious cases. When 
there is any uncertainty as to the particular deity respon- 
sible, an ojha, or wise man, is called in, who throws a 
handful of cowries on the ground, and from them receives 
a “ sign,” which enables him to ascertain the special 
puja necessary. 

The Kacharis of Kamrup sometimes bury their dead, wwmum 
sometimes simply throw them into the jungle, and the 
funeral, as is generally the case among.st primitive tribes, or E«rt«ru 
is accompanied with a good deal of feasting. Girls are 
hardly ever married before they are fully grown, and 
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cost from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150. If the lover cannot obtain 
this sum lie goes to the house of his father-in-law and 
works for him, and after five years’ labour is allowed to 
remove his bride. Pregnancy prior to marriage does 
not entail any social disability provided that the father 
of the child is of the same caste. If the man declines to 
marry his mistress he is fined a pig, but if he is willing to 
take her he pays the bride price or works for her in the 
ordinary way. Others say that an illegitimate child can 
only pay its way into the tribe at the cost of thirty or 
forty rupees' worth of rice, pork, and liquor. If the pater- 
nity is admitted this feast is given by the father, but, 
when the unfortunate girl is unable to induce her lover to 
acknowledge his own offspring, the maternal grandfather 
is held responsible. 

The following account of the Kalitas is taken from the 
Census Report of 1001 

“ There is much uncertainty as to the origin of this caste. The 
Males ... ... .')8,54.5 popular explanation is that Kalitas 

I’eiiwlcs ... ... 57.045 are Kshattriyas, who, fleeing from 

the wrath of Pnrnau Kam, concealed their caste and their persona 
in the jungles of Assam, and were thus called Kullupta. Other 
theories are that they are Kayasthas degraded for having taken 
to cultivation, an explanation which in itself seems somewhat 
improbable, and is not supported, as far as I am aware, by 
any evidence, or that they are the old priestly caste of the Bodo 
tribe. The latter theory can hardly be said to account for their 
origin, and though it is possible that Kalitas may have originally 
acted ns priests this fact throws little or no light on the problem 
of what the Kalitas are. The most plausible suggestion is that 
they are the remains of an Aryan colony, who stttled in Assam at 
a time wlien the functional castes were still unknown in Bengal, 
and that the word ‘ Kalita ’ w.as originally applied to all Aryans 
who were not Brahmans. The Kahlas are divided into two main 
■vibdivisions, Bar and Saru, and into a number of professional 
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eub-castes. In Upper Assam, Bar Kulitas are said to decline to use 
the plough, though they occa.siona)Iy work with the spade, but 
there is no such restriction in Kamrup, vvhei«' the great bulk of the 
caste is found. Cultivation is, in <act, fhetia'litioJial occupation of 
the caste, and they even consent ‘.o work as coolies on tea gardens. 
The usual procedure for a Kalita who Ir^s sueceeded in rising above 
the necessity for manual labour, and is u<> longer compelled to follow 
the plough, is to call himself a Kaist or Kaynstha. Two explana- 
tio; s are given of the origin of the Saru Kalita — one that he is the 
offspring of pcrHons who for three generations ba<*k have not been 
united by tbe ‘ horn ’ ceremony, the other that he is the child of 
a Bar Kalita and a Kewat woinaii. Whether the Bar Kalita can 
intermarry with, and eat (i,ic/iclii aitlj, the Sani Kalita seems open 
to question, and the practice apparently varies in different 
districts ; but there seems to be uo doubt that the functional 
subdivisions of the caste are debarred froin the i)rivilege of close 
intercourse with the Bar Kahta. These subdivisions are the Mali, 
iSouari, Kamar, Kumhar, Napit, Nat, Suri and Dhoba. The first 
two inter-raarry with the Saru Kalita and also with the Kamar 
Kalita. The last four groups are endogainous. All these func- 
tional groups are to some extent looked down upon, probably 
because followers of these professions, who were not true Kalitas, 
have occasionally succeeded in obtaining admission within their 
ranks ; but the goldsmiths, from their wealth, have secured a good 
position in society. Kalitas have a goo«l Brahman for their priest, 
and their water is taken by every caste, a fact which no dunht 
explains the high value attached to Kalita .slaves in the. time of 
the Assam Bnjas, when two Koches could he purcha.sed for the 
price of a single Kalita, though the Koch i.s generally the hardier 
aud stonger man of the two.” 

Early marriage is common in Goalpara, but not in 
Assam Proper, except amongst the up[>cr sections of the 
caste. They take, in fact, a liht^ral view of the relations 
between tlie sexes, and (cohabitation is the essential i)art 
of marriage. Well-to-do Kalitas arc invariably united 
by the homjmra rite and employ a Jlralimaii, but 
the poorer i)eople often content themselves with the 
agchauldia or jur on ceremonies, which consist of a feast 
to the \allagers and a public ackiiowleiigment of the 
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position of the bride. Some autliorities hold that this, 
though a valid form of marriage for the lower Assamese 
castes, is not sufficient for the Kalita. They regard the 
hompura rite as the one essential ceremony of purification, 
but it can be performed after cohabitation has begun, 
and sometimes takes place after the death of the husband. 
An unmarried girl who becomes pregnant does not 
forfeit her position in society, unless her lover is of a 
lower caste. The Kalitas are distributed all over the 
<listrict, but are not numerous north of the Gohain 
Kamala Ali, or near Boko in the south-west corner of 
Kamrup. 

BitfsathM. Many of the Kayasthas are foreigners, and a consider- 
5,aie8 2 348 proportion of them earn 

FemaUii .. ... 1,974 thcir Hving as clerks or 

officers in the employ of Governmenl. Kalitas who have 
risen above the nece.ssity of manual labour frequently 
describe themselves as Kayasthas. 
xawata. The Kewats are a respectable Hindu caste, from whose 
Milica ... . 21,416 hands Bralimans will take 

Females ... ... 23,059 , , , i> . 

water, and who according to 
Assamese ideas rank immediately after the Kalita. These 
remarks only hold good, however, of the Ilalwa or culti- 
vating Kewats. The Jaliya, or fishing subdivision of the 
caste, occupy a very humble position in the social scale, 
and are considered little better than Kadiyals The two 
sections of the caste have nothing whatever in common 
except the name Kewat or Kaibartta, but the number of 
Jaliya Kewats is comparatively small. The Nadiyals 
have of recent years laid claim to the title of Jaliya Kai- 
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bartta, and the Halwa Kewats are so afraid of being in 
any way connected with such people or with the fishing 
subdivision of their own caste, that, in Barpeta, they have 
assumed the somewhat fanciful title of Maheshya Vaisya. 

The Koches are one of the race castes of Assam. Ko«hM. 

M»k 8 ... 47,2i<» Originally they wore an abori- 

ginal tribe, apparently of 

Mongolian origin, which, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, rose to power under their great leader Viswa 
Singh. His son, NarNarayan, extended his conquests as 
far as Upper Assam, Tippera, and Manipur, and by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the Koch king had attain- 
ed to a position of such power that the aboriginal people 
were anxious to be enrolled as members of his tribe. 

The result is that, at the present day, the name is no 
longer that of a tribe but of a caste into which new 
converts to Hinduism are enrolled. In Sibsagar and 
Lakliimpur these converts still retain their tribal names, 
and the Koch is a respectable Sudra caste, which is not 
broken up into various subdivisions. This is not the 
case in Lower Assam, and the different groups are there 
allotted a different status, which is dependent on the time 
that has elapsed since conversion took place and the 
extent to which aboriginal habits have been shaken off. 

The principal subdivision is the Bar Koch, who are 
looked upon as a clean Sudra caste, and from whose hands 
Brahmans will take water. The same distinction is not 
accorded to the Saru Koch, though they conform in most 
essentials to the somewhat lax standard of Hinduism 
exacted in Assam. Three other subdivisions are 
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graded in accordance with the extent to which tliey have 
forsworn the attractions of unconverted life. The Kam- 
tali abstain from intoxicating liquor and usually from 
pork, the llircmia still keep pigs but no longer indulge 
in the use of li(juor, while the Madahi are Hindus only 
to the extent of having taken saran, and still permit 
themselves great freedom in all matters of food and 
drink. 

Kumhars are by tradition potters, but, like so many of 
Miiien ... ... 3 . 34 .') tlic fuiictioual castcs in 

beumlea ... ... 3,333 

extent abandoned their traditional occupation in favour 
of agriculture. 

According to Colonel Dalton the Hikirs were originally 
Mfiicrt ... ... 6,431 settled in the North Caebar 

::: ... 5,162 niiu, but were ilriven west- 

ward into .laintia tcrritoiy- by the Kacharis. Di.s.satistled 
with the reception accorded to them there, they sent an 
em\)assy to t\ie Ahum governor at llalia, ottering to place 
themselves under the pvotecAion of his master. Ihit, as 
the luekh^ss delegates were unable to make themselves 
uiuler.stood, they were forthwith Iniried alive in a tank 
which that ollicer happened to be e.vcavating. Hostilities 
ensued, but the Mikirs were soon suppressed, and were 
settled in the liills that bear their name, though a consi- 
derable colony are still to be found in South Kamrup and 
the nortliern slopes of the Ivha.si Hills, 'fliey are divided 
into four tribes Chintong, Ronghang, Amri, and Dumrali, 
and these tribes arc again subdivided into various 
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exogamoiis groups. In the hilJ.9 the Mikirs live hyjhim 
or shifting cultivation, and raise crops of cotton, chillies, 
rice, and vegetables. All the members of a family live in 
one house, which is thus of considerable si/e. Their reli- 
gion is of the usual animistic type, and is chiefly concern- 
ed with the propitiation of evil spirits. Infant marriage 
is unknown and sexual license within the tribe prior to 
marriage is tolerated. 

The Dorns, or, as they prefer to call themselves, Nadi- ThoHadi- 
vals, are the boating and*^ 
Females ... ... 5,322 fi.sliing casto of Assaiu. Tlicy 

are anxious to assume the name .Taliya Knibartta, but 
the Kaibarttas are uncpicstionably a different caste^ 
though tlieir manners and custom.s do not differ mate- 
rially from those of the Assame.se Nadiyal, except in 
the following particular. The Kaibarttas decline to use 
the fjhokota net, and in theory only sell their fisli on the 
river’s bank within a paddle’s throw of tlie boat, where- 
as the Nadiyals regularly take IheAr catch to market. 

'i'hc Nadlyals are probably descended from tbc aboriginal 
race of Dorns, the ruins of whose forts arc still to bo 
seem in India, but migrated to Assam before the Dorn 
caste had been assigned the degrading functions now 
performed liy them in Bengal. Tlicy are cleanly in their 
habits and particular in their observance of the dictates 
of tlic Hindu religion, and account for the objectionable 
name "Dom,” which undoubtedly they have borne 
for centuries, by saying that they were the last of the 
Assamese to be converted from Buddhism. They are 
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darker in complexion than most of the Assamese, but 
have a good physique, and by no means uncomely faces. 
Their women are most prolific, and the Do in villages are 
full of fat brown babies. They rank very low in the 
social scale, and, according to Assamese ideas, are 
superior only to the Brittial Baniya or Hari. The 
bulk of the caste still live by fishing, and education has 
made but little progress among them. Marriage does 
not take place till the girl is fully grown, and they are 
free from any puritanical notions with regard to the rela- 
tions between tlie sexes. Their priests are said to be 
descended from a Brahman father and Nadiyal mother, 
but for all practical ])urposes they are Nadiyals and 
inter-marry with Nadiyal girls. 

The Naniasudraa are a boating and fishing caste, said 

Manu to have sprung 

... ... 5,248 from tlic union of a Brahman 

woman witli a Sudra, and tlierefore to be the lowest of the 
low. They are a cheerful and hardworking people, but 
are heartily despised by their Hindu neighbours, and a 
degraded Brahman acts as their priest. A section of the 
Chandals has formed itself into a separate caste called 
Hira. They work as potters, but do not use the wheel, 
laying on the clay in strips. Many of the Chandals have 
now taken to agriculture as their occupation. A large 
proportion of the Namasudras were censused in the Hajo 
and Nalbari talisils. 

Most of the Napits are merely a functional section of 
2 432 the Kalita caste. The great 
••• - majority of them are cultiva- 
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tors pure and simple and have exchanged the barber’ 
razor tor the plough. 

The Rabhas are a section o? the Rxlo race and appear ******’ 

M.. 1 .M 8 Obi) to be ott'slioid of the Garos 

•• «.302 Their language is closely akin 
to G.iro. Mild their original habitat seems to have been 
tile iioriliein slopes of the (hiro Hills. Certain sections 
of the tribe, which live on tlie borders of that district, 
have no word for north and south, but describe the for. 
mer idea by Bhutan, the latter by Tuva, a fact which 
l>retty clearly indicates the locality from which they 
originally came. Most of the Rabhas have, however, 
left their ancestral iiome and settled in Darrang, 
Kamrup, and Goal para. In the last named district the 
bulk of the tribe are to be found south of the Brahma- 
putra. riio Rabhas are divided into the following seven 
sections — Rangdania, Pati, Maitariya, Koch, Bitlia, 

JJahiiria, Saiiglia. Tlie Kangdania lay claim to a position 
of superiority, but in ler-marriage is allowed with tlie I’atis 
and Maitariyas. Jiiter-marriagc between the lirst three 
sections and tlie lower snhilivisions of the easte is permit- 
ted, but only on payment of a tine of about Rs. lOt). 

The ►'Saloi are snppo^eil to be an olFshoot from the 
ilalwai or confectioner caste, 

... 3,^7 ' 

• ... but in Kamrup tliey have 

taken to agrieulture. I'liey are clas.sed as a clean 
Bndra caste from who.so liands Brahmans can take 
water, and rank above the .'Shahas but below the Kewats. 
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The Shaha are, theoretically, a sub-caste of Sunris or 
luiuor-sellers, and, as such, 

Mnles ... ... fi.'***! i • 

Females ... .. 7.329 occupy a Very humble posi- 

tion in society. But, in Kamrup, they have taken to 
agriculture, and have succeeded in getting accepted as a 
clean Sudra caste from whose hands a Brahman can 
take water. 

The Totlas are a superior section of the Kacharis, and 
Males ... 3,438 occupy an intermediate posi- 

tion between the Kachari and 

the Koch. They are said to be abandoning pork and 
fowls as articles of food, but still take liquor. 

Classified by religion the population of Kamrup in 
1901 was distributed in the following proportions: Hindus 
69 per cent. Animistic tribes 21 per cent, and Muham- 
madans 9 per cent. Ilindu.s, again, are divided into 
three main sects, Saktists, who devote particular attention 
to the reproductive powers as manifested in the female, 
Sivaites, whose special deity is Siva, as represented by the 
phallus, and Vaislmavites, who worship Krishna. Some 
account of the S;dvtist creed will be found in the Census 
Keport of 1901, and more detaileil information will be 
found in “Hindu Castes and Sects' by Babu .Jogendra Nath 
Bhattacharya, j\ 1. A., D. L., I’resiilent of the College of 
Bandits, Nadiya. The Saktist (;reed is a matter of general 
and not merely local iinjiortanee, and need not be des- 
eribeal at length in a District Ciazetteer. In spite of the 
fact that Kamrup is said to have been the cradle of the 
Tantrik rites, and that it contains, in Kamakhya, a 
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shrine which occupies a position of peculiar sanctity in 
the e.stimation of the Saktist community, the Saktistsin 
1901 formed less than 2 per cent of the total Hindu 
population of the district. Sivaiti.nn wa.-> still more poorly 
represented, and only 573 persiois in that year professed ' 
their adherence to the special mantra of Mahadeo. 

Tliere are no loss than thirty-three temples in Kamrup 
supported by grants of revenue-free or nisji'khiraj land, 
without counting the fourteen smaller temples on the 
sacred hill of Nilachal, and the six temples in other parts 
of the district which have no regular endowment. The 
names of these temples, the mauzas in which they are 
situated, the area of their grants, the names of their 
founders and the date of the foundation, where known, will 
be found in a statement appended to this chapter. The two 
oldest, and by far the wealthiest and the most important, 
are the temples at Kamakhya and at Ilajo, None of 
the others are known to date back further than the 
eighteenth century A. D., and, of tlm twenty-six temples 
for which particulars are available, no less them twelve 
were founded by Sib Singh, who reigned from 1714 to 
1744 A. D. 

Kamakhya is a place of pilgrimage visited by Hindus 
from every part of India. Of all the 51 piths, or places 
at which a portion of Sati’s dismembered body fell, it is 
probably the most interesting and important, as the relic, 
concealed within the penetralia of the shrine, is no less 
a thing than the pudenda of the goddess. A temple 
is said to have been first erected by Narak in the heroic 
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period of tlie Alaiiabharuta. In ,tiie course of ages tlio 
building disappeared, and even the legend of the slirine 
and its associations was forgotten, and it was reserved for 
Yiswa Singh to re-discover this holy spot. He built a 
temple on the hill, but it was .shortly afterwards destroyed 
by tlie Muhammadan fanatic Kala Pahar. Jn 1565 A. D. 
the temple was re*biiilt by Nar Narayan, and was conse- 
crated by a whole hecatomb of victims, including 140 
men, whose heads were offered on copper plates to the 
goddess .* 'Ihe basement of the existing temple, which 
is made of hewn stone, dates back to the time of Nar 
Narayan, but the superstructure is of more recent date. 
The dome is egg-shaped and is surrounded with little 
turrets. The temple as a whole is in excellent repair, 
and is remarkable for .Home curious bas-r(‘liefs inserted 
in the wall, and for a row of statues of (ionsiderable size 
around the shrine. The other buildings on the hill are 
comparatively modern, and most of them were re-ereeted 
by the Maharaja of Darbhanga aft(U’ the eartlnpiake 
of 1807. 

Beauty of Put, though lacking in interest to the. arclueologist, 

^Muaohai visited by every lover of the pic- 

turescpie. A paved caus(‘way, which tradition says 
was constructed hy Nnrak thou.sands of years ago, 
stretches from the trunk road to the spur on which 
the temple stands 'I’be path is steej), and the rocks 
luiYC been worn to a slippery smoothness by the feet 

tlir Koch kings of Kamiup, by £. A. Gait, J.A.S.B., Voh LXll, 
Pan 1, ^o. 4, 1893. 
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of generations of pilgrims. The sules of the hill are 
rocky, in places even precipitous, Init, wherevei they can 
find a foothold, the giants of the forest have driven 
their roots into the earth, and huge pepul and rubber 
trees cast their shadows over ‘ the patli. At either end 
it pusses through an archway of fine masonry, and here 
ami there tlie rocks along the side have been liewn into 
the scnibliUice of (luaint Hindu gods. From the summit 
of the hill there is a magnificent view over the surround- 
ing country. Its feet are washed by tlic miglity Brahma- 
putra, whose channel at this point is slmt in by rocks on 
either liand. 'lb the south tlicrc are the tumbled masses 
of the Khasi Hills, rising out of tlie alluvium as cliffs rise 
out of the sea, the flat and fertile valleys, with whi(!h 
tlicy are intersected, forming a striking contrast to their 
precipitoms and jungle covercil sides. On the nortli are 
fields of golden rice and yellow mustard, groves of palms 
and feathery bamboos, surrounded and cnclo.scd by rocky 
hills, wiiile far away in the distance arc the blue ranges 
of Bhutan and the snowy peaks beyond, 

'riic temple at Hajo is an object of veneration to Bud- 
dbi.sts as well a.s to Hindu.s. It stands on the summit of 
a low hill and is ajiproached by a long flight of steps. It 
is said to have been originally built by Ubo Rislii, and 
to have been restored by the Koch king Kaghu llai in 
lort3. A. D., after it had been damaged by the Muham- 
madans. 'fhe imago in the shrine is a representation of 
the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, but it is worshipped 
by the Bhutias under the erroneous impression that it is 
a statue of Buddha. The exterior wall of the temple is 
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adorned with bas-reliefs, and a dado of elephants runs 
round the dome. Hajo possesses a grant of more than 
12,000 acres of revenue-free land, and a staff.of dancing 
girls, an appurtenance which is not enjoyed by any other 
religious institution in Assam. 

The other temples are all built after the usual 
Ahom pattern, and consist of a dome enclosing the shrine 
approached by a small nave. The material used is thin 
glazed brick, burnt almost to the consistency of pottery, 
and the dome is generally adorned with stone bas-reliefs 
let into the wall. Gauhati itself is well supplied with tem- 
ples. 'i'hore are three, all in a more or less ruinous condi- 
tion, w('st of tliehill on which the bungalow of the Deputy 
Commissioner stands. There is another on the island 
of Dmanamla in the middle of tlie Brahmaputra, while 
on the north bank, the temple of Aswakranta stands on a 
rocky promontory and is approached by a long flight of 
steps. Kri.shna, .so the .story goes, halted here with 
Rukmini, and the holes now visible in the rocks are said to 
have been made by his horse’s hoofs. A small island near 
the shore also owes its origin to Krishna, who created it 
to screen Unkmini when bathing, from the curious eyes 
of the people on the further bank. A little to the east 
of tlie club are the temple and tank of Ugratara, and 
beyond Ujan b;izar is the temple of Chhatrakar. The 
dome is but a small one, but the walls are seven or 
eight feet thick, ami are composed of layer upon 
layer of native bricks. 'I'lie most interesting temple 
near Gauhati is, however, the one sacred to the 
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Navagraha or nine planets. It stands on the summit 
of a low hill cast of the town, and the roof of the 
dome has completely disappeared. Looking down 
from above on to the floor of this open cockpit, one sees 
the altars of the sun and moon and seven of the planets. 
Each is represented by a lingurn and jonipthi in conjunc- 
tion, and is draped with (doth and adorned with flowers 
by the- attendant priest. Nine miles south of Gauhati is 
the temple of Basistha. The building itself has little to 
recommend it, and is in a very ruinous condition, but it 
stands amongst the most romantic and picturcsctuc sur- 
roundings. It overhangs a mountain stream which 
comes roaring down over huge rocks and boulders, and 
is shut in on every side by hills. The temple was erected 
in 1761 A. D. in honour of the great Rishi Basistha, who 
is said to have spent some time in this charming valley, 
Rudreswar is another temple ncai Gauhati which has 
historical associations. It was erected by Sib Singh in 
memory of his father the great Kudra Singh, who died at 
Gauhati in 1714 A. D., and differs from most of the tem- 
ples in the district in that it is built on a vaulted plinth. 

A considerable number of Hindus did not attempt to vawu 

vlun. 

specify their sect in IbOl, but of tho.se who committed 
themselves to tliis extent, nearly 98 per cent declared 
their adlierence to Vaishnavism. This form of Hinduism 
is thus described in the Assam Census Report for 1901 ; 

Sankar Deb, the apostle of Vaishoavism in Assam, was born 
in 1449 A.D., and was the descendant of a Kayastha, who 
according to tradition had been sent, with six of his caste fellowi 
and seven Brahmans, to Assam by the King of Kanaijpur as a 
substitute for the Assamese prime minister, who had fled to his 
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court for refufje. The licentious rites of Saktisrn had aroused his 
aversion w hile he was still a boy, and his desire to found a purer 
system of religion was increased by the teachings of Chaitanya in 
Bengal. Like most reformers, he met with vehement opposition 
from the supporters of the established order, and he was com- 
pelled to leave his home in Nowgong and to fly to the inhos- 
pitable jungles of the Barpeta subdivision, where, in conjunction 
with his disciple, Madhab Deb, he founded the iMulmpurushia 
sect, the main tenets of which are the prohibition of idolatry and 
sacrifice, disregard of caste and the worship of God by hymns and 
prayers only. iSankar himself was, like a true follower of 
Chaitanya, a vegetarian, but the low-caste people, who formed a 
large proportion of his converts, found this injunction a counsel 
of perfection, and the Mahapuruslua.s are accordingly allowed 
to eat the flesh of game, but not of domesticated animals, 
though, with a subtlety only too common in this country, they 
okserve the letter of the law, prohibiting the spilling of blood, by 
heating their victims to death. The great centre ot tlie Maha- 
purushia faith i.s the Sattra at Barpeta, where a large number of 
persons persist in living huddled together, in dehance of all the 
laws of sanitation, and resist with surprising pertinacity all efforts 
to improve their condition. They are a peculiarly bigoted people, 
and are strongly oiiposed to vaccination, with the result tkiat the 
moitality from .smallpox in the neighliourhood of the 8attra is 
exceptionally high. It was not long, however, bel’oie the Brahmans 
re-a.ssertecl their influence, and .shortly after Sankar's (Jeatli, two of 
his followers, who were members of this caste, established sects 
called, after their fouiuiers, Damodanya and Han Del) Pjint hi, 
which are dislingiii.shed from the Mahapiirushias by tfie respect 
paiil to the distinctions of caste and a certain tolerance of idolatry. 
A fourth .sect was founded by one (iopal Deb, but it originally 

.seems to have (iiffered in no way lioin the Maltapurushia creed, 

and subsequently its followers adopted the teach. ngs of Deb 
Damodar. There is, in fact, practically no distin ction between 
the Dainodariyas, the Hun Deb I’anthis, and the (iopjd Deb 
ranlliis, and the Vaishuavites of the Assam Valley can be 

divided into the Miihapurushia and Bainunia or ‘other 

Vuishnavns,’ as they liave been called in the census tables. The 
former will accept a Siuira as a religious guide, worship no god 
but Ivnshiia, and are iincuinproinising in their hostility to idols ; 
the latter will only recognise Brahmans as their go.sauis, permit 
the adoration of other deities, .Mich as Siva and Kali, in addition to 
that ot Krishna, and allow sacntices to be offered in their honour.’ 
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The Bamunias are also more liberal in their diet, and 
will eat goats, pigeons, and ducks, a form of food that is 
not allowed to orthodox Vaishnavites in Bengal Madhab 
Deb, like most religious reformers, was a strict discipli- 
narian. The story goes that the breach between him and 
Gopal Deb arose one stormy day when the party were 
returning fo Barpeta by boat. Gopal Deb, anxious for 
the safety of his teacher, apostrophised the storm clouds 
passing overhead, and begged them to restrain their fury 
till Madhab had reached the shore in .sarety. This inno- 
cent remark was construed into an invocation of Vanina, 
the god of rain. Goi)al Deb was denounced as an idola- 
ter, and wa.s incontinently, by order of Madhab, flung out 
of the boat. Such treatment was enough to damp the 
enthusia.sm of the most ardent disciple. Gopal Deb, 
wallowing in the water, gallantly shouted out defiance to 
his former lender, and warned him that in future ho 
would be treated with uncompromising opposition. 
Twenty-one per cent of the Vaishnavites in Kainnip in 
1901 were said to be members of the Maliapurushia sect, 
but it would be unsafe to put much reliance on these 
figures. 


A special feature of Vaishnavism in Assam arc the **‘**’«* 
gosaiiis or priests, and the .inttraa in which they dwell. 

These mitraii are small communities, resembling in some 
respects the monasteries of Medheval Europe, but with 
this important dififercnce that celibacy is not invariably 
regarded as a requisite. The wiitral feature of the 
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,„ttra is the mmghar, a large barn-like hall in which the 
people assemble for religious worship, and at the tother 
end of which there is frequently a shrine enclosing an 
imago of Vishnu in one of his numerous incarnations. 
Round this hall arc ranged the houscsoftbe resident 
disciples, and in Sihsagar the larger saHros are places of 
niiuh dignity and wealth. There are no less than 66 
mttras in Kamrup, but nearly all of them arc smal 
and nnimportant. Those which arc held in most respect 

are a branch of the great Auniati snttra near Gauhati, 

the I’athausi sMra near Barpeta, the Nij Patbausi and 
Siindaridia sailra in the same locality, the Charoaria 
satlra in Paschim Chamaria, the Khidirpnhhri, Manpiir, 
and Nahira mUrui in Ohayani, and the Baniyaliuchi 
,aur« in Sorukhetri. But all of these arc com- 

pletely overshadowed by the famous institution at Bar- 


TtMkirtwiR. qq,e kii'toughftr at Barpeta stands in a compound about 
two acres in e.vUmt. On the north and south this com- 
pound is shut in by the lines occupied by the keoUa 
blwkots, or resident disciples, while on the two remaining 
sides it is enclosed by a brick wall. The kiHongKar itself 
is a large building, 180 ft. by 60ft., with walls of brick and 
roof of corrugated iron. Adjoining is the hhojghar, which 
contains two idols, the yfoto Thakur and the /M GoMiida, 
whi<-h are regarded as the presiding deities of the place, 
ami various relics of Sankar Ueb and Madh.ab Deb, such 
as jmf/i's, hair, and stones liearing the impress of their 
feet. An oil lamp is kept continually burning before the 
idols, and if it flickers or goes out it is considered to be a 
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sign that trouble is coming to the sattra. Close by there 
are two small buildings called Bura Ata’s bheti, and Badla 
Ata’s bheti. Bura Ata was the first s;osaiii who received 
charge of the sattra from Madliab Deb. Th<‘- other bheti is 
sacred from its associations withihidla Ata, the founder 
of the Kamalabari saHm on the Majuli. The soutliern 
verandah of the kirtonyhar is reserved for the use of the 
female (Lvotecs, wlio take part in the service but are not 
allowed to enter the actual hall itself. 

A list of the different satiras in Kamrup will be 
found appvUided to this cliapter. None of these iusti* 
tutions have, however, any considerable body of disciples, 
and a large proportion of the Bamunia Vaishnavites of 
Kamriip arc the followers of the great gosains of the 
Majiili, whose saltras are described in the (Jazetteer of the 
Sil)sagar district. Tliodiseiple e^'ery year niako.s an offering 
to his gosain, which varies from four annas to one rupee 
a licad. These sums are collected by the medhis or local 
agents of these holy men, and by tiiem conveyed to the 
sattra. The medhi is generally a person of considerable 
influence in the village, he is exempted from making any 
personal contribution, and he receives a small fee on the 
occasion of the burning of any of his co-disciplcs. 

Tlioiigh tlic Muhammadans never succeeded in retain - 1 
ing their hold upon Kamrup for any length of time, they ' 
were on more than one occasion in possession of Gauhati, 
and the proportion of Musalmans (9 per cent), though 
considerably lower than that in Goalpara, is higher than 
in any other district of Assam Proper. Most of them are 
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found in the sadr subdivision, and they are especially 
numerous in the four tahsils which lie opposite Gauhati, 
ie., Hajo, Patidaran^, Rangia and Nalbari. 

ThmoiaMes Muhammadans of the district fall into three main 

ofUnbam* 

BMduM. classes. The natjarm »r toAvn.sfolk are usually artizans, 
and those amon/^st them who are Assamese profess to be 
the survivals of Mir Jumla’s invasion in 1662. They 
have to .some extent inter- married with the people of the 
country, but arc of comparatively pure descent, and their 
faith lias been but little afToctcd by Hindu superstitions. 
A considerable proportion of the townsfolk are, however, 
forci^ntors, who have only recently come from Bengal or 
Upijc^r India. 'Hie Khalifas are supposed to be descen- 
dants of religious teachers who migrated to Assam .some 
centuries ago. They have abandoned their original pro- 
fession, which is no longer lucrative, and have taken to 
agriculture, but think it beneath their dignity to touch 
tlie j)lougli or to carry a hhar or load affixed to two ends 
of a bamboo and supported on the shoulder, though they 
are willing to use the hoe or to carry things in bundles. 

The ordinary .Muhammadan villagers, who form the 
great mass <tf the adherents <»f that faith, are said to be 
fairly well a('<ju:»iiited with the [>rin(:i[)lcs of their religion. 
Prayers are duly said on Fridays in the more important 
mos(|ues, and in some t»f the villages the people assemble 
ill tlie open air ou the occasion of the Id, after the 
fashion followed in the Idgarhs of the iMiiliammadan 
towns of Fpper India. TJie fasts of Ramzan are observ- 
ed in proper form, and here and there a villager is to be 
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found who has actually performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They have, however, been to some extent affected 
by the customs of their Hindu noigliliour?. T’liey believe 
in divination, and in the power of mantras and charms to 
drive away disease ; tliey take' •» bride price for their 
daughters, an<l sometimes even ob.serve the Tlihu. A 
few i)eople. who arc known as jahils or the ignorant, can 
hardly b.. described as iMuhanimadans at all. They take 
a pri!icii)iJ part in tlie pujas offered to Jlisliahari, the 
goddess of snakes, and pay little attention to the teach- 
ings of their faith. Ih^twcen 1891 and 1901, the Muham- 
madans of Kamrup decreased hy 3 per cent, but this was 
4 per coni less than the decrease which occurred amongst 
the population of the district as a whole. Conversion is 
said to be far from common, and it was probably immi- 
gration and superior fecundity that kept the Musalinans 
from decreasing as rapidly as the Hindus. 

In the Hajo tah.sil there arc the remains of a mosque ' 
of unusual sanctity situated on the Mukamara hill. It ' 
is said to have been erected by Lutfulla Shiragi, Thana- 
dar of Hajo, in 1(357 A. J)., and is known as Pao Mecca, 
cither because a quarter of a seer of earth from that holy 
place was preserved in the mos(pic, or because a visit 
to this i)lacc confers ouc-fourth of the merit obbiincd 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca itself. Near the mosque is 
situated the tomb of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din. According 
to one account he was the founder of the • mosque but 
died before it was completed, while another, and less 
likely, story has it that he was defeated and killed by the 
Ahoms at Bishnath, and that his body was brought to 
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Hajo by his vanquished soldiery. In former days Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike used to make offerings at the 
tomb, and tie a thread to a neighbouring tree or post in 
order to obtain the fulfilment of their prayers. The 
mosque was, however, demolished by the great earth- 
quake of 1897 and has not yet been restored. 

Most men find considerable difficulty in giving a clear 
and intelligible account of the faith that is in them, and 
the simple tribes of Bodo origin are no exception to the 
general rule. Broadly speaking, their religious beliefs 
seem to fall under the following heads. Unlike the 
German metaphysician, they have no uncomfortable 
doubts with regard to their own existence and the exist- 
ence of the material world, d'o account for the pro- 
duction of these visible phenomena, they put forward 
various theories, which are hardly more improbable than 
the accounts of the creation given in most religious sys- 
tems. 'I'lio way in which the world came into existence 
is, after all, a matter of no very great importance, and 
the essential object of religion is to ensure a omfortable 
passage tlirougli life to its followers. No country or 
community is exempt from pain and trouble, and to the 
dwcller.s in the plains of India has been allotted a fairly 
liberal portion of the ills of life. When the cattle die, or 
small pox or cholera visits the village, or other trouble 
conics, it is only natural to suppose that somebody or 
something is the cause of these misfortunes. The un- 
tutored tribesmen then endeavour to ascertain the par- 
ticular spirit from whose displeasure they are suffering, 
and to appease him in whatever way they can. Twenty- 
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one per cent of the population in Wn were atill faithful 
to their eimple forma of tribal faith. These animistic 
people are found in every part of die district, hut are 
LLlly numerous hi the (.iauhati lahsd. where they 
form nearly half of the population, and m Uayipvoii, 
Boko, Kangia, Baramaand TamiUpur. 
the central portion of the plain lying north of t''« 
maputra the proportion of these people is eomparativtly 

small 

Most of the Buddhists are either Bhutia traders who^: 

visit the plains in the cold weather, or Nepalese sawyers 
j u 1 . vTt There is* however, one Bhiiti.i and 
Buddhist village within British territory, tho Bewangiri, 
to which reference has hoeu already 
codim' chaptor. The village stands aboil 1,S0(J teU 

a "rthel velofthescaon one of the ou or ranges ot 

S Bhutan Hills. The path to it lies up the Darranga 

irs'SX^acanip. The village ishudt 
saddle from which there i.s a line view to the south 
Tver the Kaiiirup plain, while to the north there are 

ran.res of forest clad mountains and the gorged the 

Padadiya. Along the ridge stand twenty tall masts 
L; S^me forty feet in height. A narrow strip of 
cloth printed with Buddhist prayers, is fastened along 
o wl ole length of each mast, and cracks .sharply in 
ewind that comes roaring up the gorge and across 
1 rUge. In the centre of this row of masts is a 
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curious urn-shaped cairn, nearly twenty feet in height, 
that has recently been erected in Buddha’s honour. 
The houses are small uncomfortable dwebings built 
on piles, with floors of wood, roofs of cane and plan- 
tain leaves, and walls of split bamboo. There is only 
one small room, with a little verandah in front and at the 
rear, and pigs, goats, and poultry scratch about beneath 
the chang. The whole place is dirty, squalid, and untidy, 
and, as the bamboo walls are full of holes, the people 
would Slitter much from cold, were it not for the masses 
of filthy raiment that they wear, and the big fire place 
in the centre of the little I'oom. The Bhutias jhum the 
hill sides in tlie neighbourhood, and raise crops of rice, 
inai/.c, millets, cliillies, cotton, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
and arums 'fhey weave a considerable quantity of 
cloth from their home-grown cotton, and occasionally 
use for tliis purjiose the fibre of a nettle which springs up 
round their houses, 'fhey seem, on the whole, to be fairly 
well to do, and are lightly taxed, as they only pay Rs. 2 
per house to (Government, and, in addition to this, give a 
cloth or two to the local representative of Bhutan. Prior 
to there were two other British Bhutia villages in 
the immediate vicinity, called Bonq>:i and Sangduli. 
Tiny were wrecked in the great eartlnpiake, and the 
inhabitants started forth with all their goods and chattels 
to make a new home for themselves. They boldly cross- 
ed tlie Brahma})ntra Valley and settled in the hilly 
country round Nongpoli, more than eighty miles away, 
but tlie place proved v(Tv unhealthy and most of the 
people died. The remainder decided to return once 
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more to the Himalaya, and founded a village in the hills 
beyond the frontier jiorlli of Mangaldai. 

'1 he abstract in the margin giv«‘s details for other Kinorraii. 

religion.^ which were not 
sikDs ... .. 4 fi stnmgiy rei>rcsonted in the 

ilisliict in lilDl. Tlie .Tains 

arc the kaiy.dis or merchants iVom llajpntana, most of 
whmn Y.cie censu.sed in (hiuhati town Here, too, wore 
found tiie llraliinos, who are ree.ruited from the ranks of 
the most advanced ami educated uativ(‘s, and the Siklis. 

Tlie Christian [jojuilation is not larg<‘, ami in 11K)1 was curiattMutr 
represented by (>4 Kuro{)(‘ans, dd Murasians, and l,d79 
natives, 'the American Baptist Mission has a centre at 
Gauliati, and nearly all the natives wore members of 
tliis sect C'lirisiianity seems to be spreading slowly 
amongst the people. In 1881 tliere were only 2dr) con- 
verts, and at tlie following census 871). 'rhero is a 
Roman Catholic priest stationed at Gauhati, but his work 
for tlie most part lies amongst the Eurasian eommunity. 

Kaiiirui) is a purely rural area, and thougli the pro- ooou(>atioB. 
portion of the total jiojmlation supported by agriculture 
(81 }ier cent} is lower than that in any other district in 
the Plains, it is much aim ve the average of tin' Indian 
Emj)ire as a whole. Tim bulk of tlie agriculturists are 
peasant tanners who hold direct from Government, hut, 
owing to the e.xistence of large estates held hy the 
representatives of tcmplc.s and holy place.'^, the nuriihcr 
of tenants is unusually large, and they form aliout one- 
fourth of the cultivating classes. The prc'pomleranco of 
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agriculture as a means of occupation is due to two causes. 
The district contains only two small towns, and the urban 
population is but per cent of the whole. The func- 
tional castes are, moreover, very poorly represented. 
Under Ahom rule the people were compelled to satisfy the 
various requirements of the Raja, and special crafts and 
industries were allotted to different groups of villagers. 
As soon as the pressure of necessity was withdrawn, these 
people abandoned the occupations which had been forced 
upon them and took to agriculture, which in the East 
is always regarded as a respectable avocation. Farm 
labourers, though not numerous, are not so scarce as in the 
upper districts of the valleys, and fishing and the priest- 
hood afibrtl the means of livelihood of more than 3 per 
cent of the total population. The number of persons 
who, according to the census of 1901, were dependant on 
charity for their support was unusually high. A large 
proportion of these so-called mendicants were women, 
many of whom were no doubt living with their relatives, 
and would liardly be classed as beggars in the sense in 
which that term is generally used. 

An account of the various industries followed in the 
district will be found in Chapter V, and no useful purpose 
will be served liy examining in detail the figures recorded 
at tlie census. It has now been recognized that the census 
tables can give but a rough and general sketch of the 
industrial organization of the people, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced elsewhere is accentuated in Assam, where there 
is so little specialization of function. Most of the artizans 
are farmers as well as craftsmen, and there is always a 
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certain amount of uncertainty as to the occupation which 
they will return to the enumerator. Jn the second part 
of the Census Report for 1901 details will be found for 
the 520 ditferent heads into which the occupations of the 
people were distributed These oocupatioua were grouped 
together under eight main heads, for which the following 
figures vverc recorded 

Government 2,290 ; pasture and agriculture 479,917; 
personal services 6,814 ; preparation and supply of mate- 
rial substances 50,872 ; commerce, transport and storage 
7,359 ; professions 10,950 ; unskilled labour not agiucul- 
tural 6,481 ; and means of subsistence independent of 
occupation 24,604. 

The marriage customs of Kamrup differ in someMMTi«g» 
respects from those in force in Upper Assam. In Sib- 
sagar and Lakhimpur the custom of taking a bride price 
still prevails amongst the lower classes, but it is going 
out of fashion, and is regarded almost with abliorrence 
by the upper clas-ses. In Kamrup, on the other hand, it 
is practically universal, and there is no caste that asks a 
higher price for its marriageable girls than the holy Brah- 
man, A Brahman who has several sons will, it is said, 
be ruined, while one with a corresponding number of 
daughters is in a fair way to die rich. The community 
is a poor one, but in spite of this, Rs. 600 is by no means 
an uncommon price to ask for a Brahman girl. The 
contract must be made while the girl is still in her father’s 
house, and, even if she dies before she comes to live with 
her husband, the price is not refunded. Not only 
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has the unfortunate man to pay for a girl whose soci<‘ty 
he has never been permitted to enjoy, but he is esteemed 
unlucky, and on this account will probably be charged a 
higher price when he next attempts to provide himself 
with a wife. 

'I'hc use ol the full hnnifnira rite, in which the sacred 
lire of mango w<io(l i.s lighted and a priest em])loyed, .seems 
to he commoner in Kamrup than in (Jj)per Assam.* A 
less imposing ritual, which is sometimes followed bv the 
lower classes, is un.iwn ns the at/chauliUa When the bride 
reaelies the hridi'groom’s house she is seated witli the 
groom in fnmt of a lamp and a vessel tilled with ri(;e. 
Their elotlis are tietl together, and the women of the family 
tak(^ up piintln^s of riee, wave it round tlnur heads and 
throw it into the air. The bridegroom then lii<les a ring 
in a vessel whu;li the bride has to find, and tln'v exchange 
eups tilled with a mi.xture of milk, curds, .and honey. In 
cases when' a man is iinublo to pay for his bride In' go(*.s 
to live with his prospective father-in-law and In'lps 
to cultivate his farm. This period of probation lasts for 
several years, but during this time tin* girl generally 
eoneinles to him all the privileges of a husband. Tin' 
cost of a bride among.st the lower cla.sses is genorallv 
someliiiug between lls. ott aiid Hs. 10'.), and there is furtlier 
expenditure to he ineiirreil on elotlie.s, ornaments, musi- 
cians, and a iV'ast to ali the friends and relatives. In the 
ilensely populatcil country round Nalbari a Siidra wed- 
tling will cost as mucli as Rs. 200, while Rs. 1,000 is by 

• A lit-'.. 1 ij-uoii of the ot'reiiiuny will be fouad on paye 63 of tha 
.ASbiiii Cen.sua Kcpoit l*»r 1901. 
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no means an unusual .-iniount for a Brahman to expend. 
iVlarriage is thus a costly undertaking, and many a man 
is compelled to borrow money to <ibtain a wife. Amongst 
the animistic tribes fliere are iracc.s of the old ajuim form 
of marriage by capture, but t1ie elopements and abduc- • 
tioiis which ar<i conn)aratively common in iSibsagar are 
not so often met with in K.unrup. 

Feasts, singing parties, and hhaonos or simple the- AmuM* 
atrical })orforinaiic'‘s are the principal amusenu'iits of“®J5j^* 
the villagers. 'I'lie bhaontift are often held in temporary 
sheds constructed by the roadside, and, on a wiitter’s 
morning, the traveller who is early abroad, I'ri'cpu'jdly 
comes upon parties of revellers still lingering over the 
pleasures of tin* previous night. 'I'lie th I jnti a, or festi val 
in honour of Krislina in P'obruary or .Mandi, when the 
image of tlie god is .swung to and Iro and the [u'ople 
pelt one aiiotlier with red powder, in memory of Ida 
amorous <'.\ploits witli the milk maids of Brindaban, 
is observed indeed, but witli much le.ss ceremony than in 
other parts of India. The JaimaUdmi in honour of 
Krishna’s birtli in August or ISeptember, and tin* Siva- 
ralriiii memory of tSiva in March, are kept as fasts rather 
tliaii feasts. The Durga puja, and the pnja of Bisli;diari, 
the goddess of snakes, are also observed by certain seetitms 
of tlie people. 

'I'he si)ecial festivals of the Assamese are the three 
Bihus, and the snulh ceremonies of iSankar Deb and 
Aladliab Deb, the founders of the iMaliapurusliia sect. 

The Kartik Hihu is celebrated on the last day ut Asviri 
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(Octobor 14th), and is not an occasion of very much 
importance. Hymns are sung in honour of God, and 
in place of their usual meal of hot rice and curry, the 
people take cold food such as curds, molasses, plantains 
and cold rice. The Magh Bihu is the harvest home, 
and begins on the last day of Pous (January 14th). 
For weeks beforehand tall heaps of rice straw, piled 
round a central pole, are a prominent feature in the 
rural landscape. At the dawn of day the villagers 
bathe, ami warm their chilled bodies at these bonfires, 
a very necessary precaution, as at this season of the year 
the mornings are always cold and generally foggy. The 
Magh Ihliu is to some extent a children’s festival, and 
most of the jollification is confined to the smaller boys, 
who sing, and dance, and feast in small grass huts that 
have been constructed for the purpose. The Baisakh 
Bihu, which begins on the last day of Choet (April 14th), 
is in honour of the new year. The cattle are smeared 
with oil mixed with matikalai, turmeric, and rice, and 
are then taken to the nearest stream and bathed. The 
villagers go from house to house visiting their friends 
and relatives, and oiler them presents of cloths and 
other things. Bullalo fights are organized in the rice 
fields, but these conte.sts are rather tame atlairs, and the 
animals very seldom injure one another. A game is 
also played with eggs in which one is banged against 
the other, and the egg which cracks becomes the pro- 
perty of the owner ot the cracker. The sradh ceremony 
of J5ank;.r Deb is celebrated in August— September, and 
that of Madhab three days before the Janmastami. All 
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work is laid aside on these two days, and the people de- 
vote their time to feasting and the singing of hymns. 

In the Rangia and Nalbari tahsil^ thereis a form ofoumgioM. 
sport called which k continued for some days 

after the Baisakh Bihu. Each village decorates a long 
bamboo with flags and streamers. The one that is ad- 
judged the best is called tlie bridegroom. The others, 
who are t^nmed brides, are then ranged round it in a 
circle, and a mock marriage ceremony is performed. 

On the last day of the gathering the villagers dance 
round the bamboos, brandishing their clubs, and the 
best bamboo or para, as it is called, is planted in a 
tank. At the Bihu time the villagers wrestle and jump 
and run against one another, a special form of race 
being the hankhel, in which it is not necessarily the fastest 
runner who wins but the one who can go farthest with- 
out drawing breadth. In the fatik lai a flower is thrown 
amongst the crowd and each man tries to catch it, but 
a more amusing variety of this game is the narkal dafua, 
in which the place of the flower is taken by a greasy 
cocoanut. The hiskwi khel is a form of chevy or prison- 
er’s base. 
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Lasi Mstunur * ... ,, Jatbaradi* ... Puschimbaubhag ... Nilpur. 
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t A fha/i at which a t/u bha is held every year. 

iVofc.— The tattraf marked with asterisks hold grants of land at half the ordinary rates of revenue. 
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Temples 




Amount ok I 


Name of 
riKin7.il <»r 

Name of 

i.A:n> 

liBLO. 

Name of founder and date 

tfthhil in wtiK.-li 

temple. 



of foundation. 

bilunlol 

Keveniie 

Half 




tree. 

ratca. 


(iAlMU'I'l >.«Ml 
i>ivr''ioN. 


Ultimo. 

Uti^has. 


Barl>aii(''.tr ... 

Dirj'lieswari ... 

6,821 


Raj.a Rajeswar Singh, circa 

*M;nlaii k a m - 

118 


1751 A. D. 

Not known. 



ilol). 




Belt Ilia 

UilnlNlIlit 

19.J 

664 

Raja Rajeswar Singh in 





1751 A. D. 

Dliarmaiiur ... 

Billf'swar 

1,426 

2,801 

Not. known. 

(iaiil.iiti 

t;iniirlia H'‘khar, 


462 

Raja Cliandra Kanta Singh, 





circa 1820 i. U. 

O.inlnli town, 

Hanc'ivviir 

2?2 

1,262 

Raja Chandra Kanta Singh 





in 1H26A. 1). 


iJlihiitrakar 

2,288 

4,656 

Raja Katn.tU*sw.ar Singh, cir- 




ca 1765 4.1). 


■iananlan 

1,718 

2.056 

Raja ^ih Singh, circa 1720 





.4. I). 


t^nkU'Swar 

1.287 

4,17.1 

Raja .Sib Singh, circa 1720 




A D. 


Uj;ia(arii 

4.04 

.*{57 

Rvj.i Sib Singh, circa 1720 





.4. D. 


rttianaiida 

y,6<;i 1 

6,017 

llaj.i Sib Singh, circa 1726 





A. 1). 

Hajo 

*.Iav I’arf'a ... 

oG7 

... 

Raja laikshnii Singh in 1774 





A. 1). 


.Miiiliab 

aa.otts 

io,;{0'< 

Ucsitiivd bv Raja Raglin Rai 





in l.*)8R 4. H. 

Kliiinja B.iiani. 

I'h.iuiliKa 

221 

! ... 

1 

U.ija .''luSmgii in 1725 .4 1). 

Miiilfitola 

f-jw.-r 

76 

j 5 >2 

RijiSib Smell, ciica 1725 





A. 1). 

Nordi d.iiiliaii, 

lkl lllt.l . . 

1,111 

1 282 

R.ij.i >ib 8mgh in 1721 A. 1). 


Mamk n irU' ..w.ii 

162 

818 

Not known. 


Kn.ii. .a.ir 

:5:u 

i 2..v.t;{ 

! IbiiiSil) Singh, circa 1725 





A I). 

I’ ltiil itani: 

1 * I’liif.'It'-'W .ir ... 

.■57i» 

i 6(:.1 

, .S-.t l.nowii. 



1.28': 

! 1.6;i(» 

riiUniuvn. Craiit dates 

\I A, A 

'* Kiirm i 

■ .-ir,! 

I 

I - 

1 tr.im I7t:i A. D. 

1 l nkiiown. tlrarit : made to 



1 

! 

U'luple by Sib Singhi 
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Temples. 


Name of 
mauza or 

Name of 

Amount 

OP LAND MK!>D, 

Name of founder and date 

tahsil in which 
situateif. 

temple. 

Be venue 
free. 

•Half 

r.itf‘9. 

of foundation. 

Gauuati Sup 

III VISION— 


Bighaa 

Bighas. 


(concid.) 





Kamsa 

Chitr.'ichal o r 
Nabagralu. 

210 


Kaja Rajeswar Singh, circa 
1750 a‘. U. 


Kamakhya 

23,685 


The fonndatioii.s of the pre- 
►ent temple were laiii by 
Kaja Nar Narayaii of Kuch 
Bihar in 1565 A. L). 


Panduiiiith 

699 

789 

Kaja (iniirinath Singh in 
1780 A. 1). 

Upar B-irlihag 

•Syamrai 


541 

Not known. 

(Uiijo tahbd). 



Raja Knmalesw.ar Singh, cir- 
ca 179.5 A D. 

Uttar Biirkhetri 

♦Deobah.'irguri... 

2G7 


Ut t a r 6 a r u 
Bangswar. 

*Agni liiineswar, 

99 


Raia Sib Singh, circa 1730 
A. 1). 

fUhringeswar ... 

500 

1,727 

Kaja Sib Singh, circa 1730 
A. Lb 


fDhareswar 

1,732 


Kaia sib Bmgh, circa 1730 
A. I>. 


Siddheswar 

474 


Raja Sib Singh, in 1723 
A. D. 

Barpkta Sub- 
division. 





Bajali 

•Diild or Pari- 
liaraswar. 

1,280 

1,760 

Baja Lakshroi Siiigli, circa 
1770 A. D. 

Barpeta 

*Masudub 

1,024 

.58 

Ragliiinandan Chakravarty. 


*Dakrcswar 

53 

378 

Madhab Ram Kalit i Thaku- 
ria. 


Note . — Thu great majority of these temiilua arc built of brick an.l stone. Those 
marked * arc kulcha buildings only, of r**cils, bamboos, and that di. At the (daces 
marked f there is no buildiii'' at all. At Bhringesw.tr the images are placed in a 
cave. At Dbareswar a spring gashes cuntinuoasly over the place of 'vorship. 
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Statement of temples haviny no endowment. 


Kame of 

matiza in wliich situated. 


Name of temple. 

Kamsa 




Amratakeswar. 

Ilupasi 




Iswar Pateswarf. 

Cliap.-ij'iin 




Kujideb. 

Kliata 




Kali. 

Uluiy;.’!ion 




Buragosain. 

Norlli (iauhati 




Kurma Janardan, 
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Chapter IV. 

AGRICULTURE AND FORESTS 

Crojis ^vnwu. — Kice- Mustard nnd pulse -Fibres— Stora^o ami 
thresliing of grain— Agricultural impletucnt.s - Siignicniie— 
Preparation of Molasses — Causes affecting productiveness of 
land— Garden crops—Yield of eiope— Aren of unsettled wasto— 
General remarks— Irrigation — Live stock - Cattle disens(‘ — 
Grazing— Coiumeiiceinent of tea industry Karly days in Knm- 
nip — Development nnd decline of the industry - Labour supply 
—Soil— Varieties of plant— System of cultivation— System of 
manufacture - Green tea -Forests— System of munagenu'nt — 
Reserves and timber trees— System of working- -List of import- 
nut reserves.— 

The stiiplo food crop of the district is rice, wliieh, in 
■1902-03, covered 75 per cent of the total cropped area. 
Other important crop.s arc mu.stard, 11 per cent, and or- 
cliard and garden crops 6 per cent. A large part of the 
area shown under the latter licad is, however, occupied by 
the lioiriestead, and it is doubtful whether as much as one 
half is actually under cultivation. Miscellaneous food 
grains, nearly all of w'hich arc different forms of pulse, 
o(;cu])icd 4 per cent of the total cropped area, sugarcane 
0 7 per cent, and tea 0-0 per cent. Wlieat and gram, tlie 
food grains of Upper India, are grown in small patches 
by immigrants from those parts, but the total area under 
these two crops in 1902-03 was only 14 acres. The area 
under the staple crops in 1901 and subsequent years will 
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be found in Table VII. The general system of cultivation 
and the manner in which tlu? different crops are raised is 
described in the following paragraphs 

There are many kind.s of rice, and no less than 147 
different varieties have been reported from the district, 
but, for general purposes, the cereal is divided into three 
main groups, nhu^ or early rice, snli, or late transplanted 
rice, and or late broadcast rice, which is grown in 
flooded Iracts The percentage of the total area ordinarily 
oeeiii)ie(l h\ the.se tlireo classes is— 32 per cent, sa/i 
41) p('r cent, and bao 19 per cent. 

StOi dhan is first sown in little beds or nurseries 
[kiiihiaUdi) whie.li are generally situated near the home- 
stead. Three different systems are in vogue for the sow- 
ing of this seed. Sometimes it is sown on high land 
which has been ploughed up till it has been reduced to a 
fine tilfh hut has not actually been puddled, but more 
usuallv it is sown on a IkhI of mud. When the land 
lies low and is exposed to flood a third course is adopted 
which consists of a combination of the other two, the 
seeds being first sown on a dry bed f<//odd/o), transplanted 
into a ]mddle mir.sery, and finally moved once more to 
the field in which it is intended that they should reach 
maturity Ulants which have been treated in this way, 
or jo(t kdihnm as tliiw are called, are said to be unusually 
strong and to l»e h's^; likely to suffer from too prolonged 
suinnersion. The ])loughing of these seedling beds is 
begun towards the middle of March, and the seed is sown 
aiuuit a month later. It comes u]> a rich emerald green, 
and, at the beginning of .summer, these patches of the 
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brightest herbage are a striking feature in the rural land- 
scape. In the meanwhile the fields are being got ready for 
the reception of the, seedlings. The husbandman starts 
plougliing as soon as the spil is softened by the spring 
rain, and repeats the process from four to six times till 
he lias reduced the land to a rich puddle. After the 
second ploughing the field is harrowed, the little embank- 
ments, a feAv inches high, intended to retain the water, 
are repaired, and if the fields adjoin the road or the 
village site, they arc often fenced in with split bamboo. 
When the seedlings are from four to six weeks old, they 
are taken from the nursery bed and carried in largo 
bundles to the field. Here they are planted out in 
handfuls (/yosa), each of which contains four or five plants. 
The distance at which these arc planted from one an- 
other depends upon the fertility of the soil, the kind of 
rice, and the season at which they are planted, and varies 
from nine inches to as much as two feet. From the 
middle of July to the beginning of September is the best 
season for transplanting pad<Iy, and plants that are put 
out later generally suiter. The work is of a most 
arduou.s de.scription, as it involves stooping for hours in 
a field of liquid mud uinler the rays of a burning tropi- 
cal sun ; and it is not to the credit of the people that they 
generally leave it to their womenkind. Before the end 
of the rains, the crop is fully grown though the ears are 
still empty, but about the middle of October they begin 
to fill, and, a few weeks later, the field turns to a 
rich yellow. From the end of November to the begin- 
ning of January harvesting is going on. The reapers 
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grasp a liandfiil of the cars and cut them off about eight 
inches below the head. These handfuls {muthkja) are 
tied up and left in the field for a few days to dry. When 
the grain is ready to be transported to the granary the 
rnuthiya are made, into larger sheaves, six of them form- 
ing a jhfip, and five or .six jhaps a danyarl A dungari is 
then affixed to either end of a sharp pointed bamboo called 
kulahnri^ or banka, if it is a split and therefore springy 
bamboo, and tlieload, which is called a AZ-fair and is carried 
acro.ss Ihe shoulder, is taken to the homestead by the men. 

The (lidereut kinds of salt dhan fall under two main 
divisions lalii and bar. Lahi ripens earlier than bar, and 
though the grain is of a finer (piality, the yield is ap- 
preciably smaller. It is planted on the higher fields 
whi(;h dry up first at the conclusion of the rains and are 
thus unlit for bar. 

Baodhon. A’ao (Uitiii is sowu broadcast in Hooded tracts about the 
beginning of April, and the longest stemmed varieties, such 
as the panl hkoa, will thrive in as much as ten feet of 
water, ])rovided that the HoimIs ri.se gradually and do not 
drown the crop when the sliools are young and small, llao 
is very largely grown in the Jlajo tahsil, where it covers 
nearly half the total area cropped \\ith rice, and it is also 
an impi)rtaut item m I’atidarang and J’ala.sbari. It is 
fairly common in llangia, Nalbari, and Cliaygaon but is 
naturally not mucli grown in the northern })art of the 
district, where the level of the land is considerably higher 
than it is in the neiglii)ourhood of the -Brahmaputra. It 
is sometimes sown in conjunction witli ahu, the earlier 
crop being rea|)ed before the bau is ripe. 
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There are three different systems for tiie cultivation ahumwimi* 
of early rice which arc known vespeciively as ^yAttZiya,^*******^ 
acchra^ and kharma\ and dh\tliy>^ ahu is again subdivided 
into two varieties, har and .^ar?^. Sarn dhuliya is sown 
on land whicli lies too high for salt, and, as its name 
dusty’ implies, it is grown on fields which have not 
been "educed to puddle. Tlie outturn is smaller than 
that obtained from S'jH, but after the earthquake, when 
largo tracts of transplanted rice land were rendered quite 
unculturable, the villagers were compelled, in places like 
Rangia, to sow the higher lands with such rice as they 
would grow, haj' dhuliya is grown on chapori land, where 
the usual procedure is as follows. In May tlie jungle is 
pressed down and burnt and the laud loft till towards 
the end of tlio rains. The jungle that has sprung up in 
the interval is then cleared in the same way, the process 
being known as yojola kata, and ploughing begins in Sep- 
tember. The ticld is jiloughed three times and harrowed, 
and the clods arc broken up by a mallet. Another 
ploughing and harrowing follow, the seed is sown about 
March and the land again ploughed and harroweil to ensure 
tliat the grain becomes thoroughly mixed With the soil. 

Wlien the plants arc about six inches high and catch the 
wind, hidah holnah, they are harrowed again and weeded, 
and finally harvested about the middle of June. The 
crop is, however, a precarious one and is liable to 1)(< de- 
stroyed by a sudden rise of the river. Tlie ])i nd.'^ can live 
under water for as much as a weak, but ifailcr the; Lime 
the floods do not retire they are permanently destroyed. 

The same field is seldom cropped for more than three 
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years in succession. The weeds, which were unable to 
find a lodging under the dense growth of ikra (saccharnm 
arundinaceurn), khagnri (sacehnnm spontaneum) and 
nal (phragmites roxhurghn) with which the land in its 
natural state is covered, soon spring up when once the 
reeds liave been burned. After the third year it is less 
troiil)l(i to burn fpe.sh jungle than to clear the old fields 
of \\v('ds, and by a change of site the peasant gets the 
further advantage of the manure of ashes for his next 
yc'ar’s crop. 

Aixhra ahu is sown broadcast on wet land, but the 
s('('dH, insti'ad of being sown dry, arc steeped in water 
for a short time and kept in a cool place till they begin 
to geriniiiato. Khamaahu is transplanted, and the system 
of cultivation does not materially difier from that employ- 
ed in the case of sail, except that it is botli sown and 
liarvested much earlier than winter rice. Kharmn ahu 
is generally grown on irrigated land in the Kachari mau- 
Ziis north i>f the Gohaiii ivamala Ali. Ahu is also some- 
times sown on tields which arc subse(|ucntlY planted out 
with sah, but tliis system of double cropping exhausts tlie 
soil and is generally resorted to. Ahu is not \ery 
largely grown south of the Brahmaputra except in the 
chaporis in Boko talisil, but it covers a large area in the 
Kangiatahsil, and is a very im])ortant crop in Barama, 
Jlajo, and Paiid:)rang. In the iamnlpur tah.sil, where 
mi»sl of it is transplante<b it i.s not far .short of half tlie 
total area under rice, and in the Barju'la subdivision it 
occupies about two-tifths of the area under that import- 
ant cereal. 
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Chapori land, from which a cm]) of ahu has been taken, 
is generally used when the floods -iubside cither for pulse 
or mustard. Ploughing l^igins as soon as the land is diy, 
and towards the end of November (lie seed is scattered • 
broadcast. Mustanl sown on cold damp soil does not 
tlo i\ u, and if it is sown late it i.s liable to be attacked by 
insects, so that the timely subsidence of the floods is a 
factor of much importance in the cultivation of this crop. 
Tlie plant ripens about the middle of I'ebruary, and after 
it has been j)ullcd is left to dry for a few days in the field 
before it is removed to the threshing floor. Mustard is 
extensively grown in thollajo, Hoko, llangia, and Barama 
tahsils, the Bijni mauza and the Barpeta chaporis. 

Pulse is often grown on the alluvial flats that fringe 
the Brahmaputra in conjunction with summer rice and 
mustard, but a crop is also taken from the land on which 
rice seedlings, early rice, and sugarcane have been grown > 
as it is generally and rightly thought to improve the 
([uality of the soil. In the chaporis if new land is taken 
up the first proceeding is to cut and burn the reeds and 
grass. Only two plougliiiigs arc required, and those are 
of the very lightest character, and, if the ground is na- 
turally clear of jungle, the seed is sometimes simply 
sown on the river flats as soon as the floods subside. 
Kalamah [lathyrus sativus) is also scattered broadcast 
amongst the rice stubble, or between the sali plants, 
if the land is still soft, but this method is rot generally 
in use. The seed is sown in September and the 
crop is ripe about four months later. The plants 
are pulled up by the roots, left for a few days in 
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the field to dry, and arc then collected at the con- 
venience of the cultivators. The seeds are threshed 
out by cattle, but as the grains do not separate 
readily from the pods, their efforts are supple- 
mented by a man armed with a stout bamboo. 
Several dilVercnt kinds of pulse are grown, the common- 
est of all being the variety known as mati-mah 
{pha.sculus mungo radiatiis). Other kinds are magu-rnak 
mungo linn\ a species which has a smaller 
^^i(■ld and requires more careful cultivation, but com- 
inaiids a higher price and possesses a more delicate 
flavour. It is seldom grown except on the river chaporis. 

Kala 7nah (laihgrns mUvusJis a cheap pulse, but as 
it has a largo yield it is fairly widely sown. Another 
variety is the lentil masur-mah (lens eseulenta) which 
is also grown, in conjunction with mustard, on chapori 
land from which a eroj) of summer rice has been already 
taken, 'flic primfipul pulse producing tracts are to be 
found in the I’alasbari, Rangia, and Patidarang tahsils, 
but very little is grown in the Barpeta subdivision. 

The cultivation of jute is said to be slowly spreading 
up the valley, but it has not as yet made much progress 
in Kamrup, and in 11)03-11)04 the total area under this 
fibre was only 1,030 acres. About half of the crop was 
raised on tlie south bank, and, north of the Brahmaputra, 
llajo and Rangia seem to be the only tabsils in wliieli it 
is grown for sale. Tiie seed is sown on fairly high land 
and llio plants arc cut in August and September, stripped 
of their lea\ es, tied in bundles and left to rot in pools of 
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water for from seven to twelve days. When they are 
ready a handful of stems is lahen up, broken in the mid- 
dle, and beaten to and fro in the water, till the inner 
part drops out and only the lihre r< mains. The bundles . 
of fibre are then dried and are ready for use. Small 
patelies of rhea (BoBhnmria nwed) arc grown in the gar- 
dens of i ho fishing castes, wlierc they are heavily manured. 

The skin is stripped off from the stem and the fibre 
separated from the outer covering. The thread obtain- 
ed is exceptionally strong and durable, but the difficulty 
of decortication has hitherto prevented the growth of 
rhea on a commercial scale. 

The custom in Kamrup differs from that prevailing in ^ 

Upper Assam, and the rice is threshed as soon as it is****^**^***** 
carried home. The sheaves arc untied and spread over 
the courtyard, and cattle are driven round and round 
over the heap of grain and straw till the ears have been 
finally separated from the stalk.* The grain is next 
passed through a sieve, and placed in a flat bamboo tray 
called kula. It is then jerked into the air and allowed 
to fall back into the tray, or held aloft and allowed to fall 
slowly to the ground, till gradually the chatt’ is carried 
off. After threshing the paddy is stored in huge drums, 
called dhuliH, which are made of split bamboo plastered 
over with clay and cowdung. The rice that is re(iuired 
for seed is kept in loosely plaited bamboo baskets wrap- 
ped round with straw. Bundles of pulse seed are more 

* Aa experiment made by Mr. Darrah, D.L.K. and A., ahowed that nine 
bollocka took 2 boars and 8 miaates to thresh oat maunds of paddy. 
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carefully protected, and the .straw is well smeared over 
with a mixture of cowduiig and mud. 

Agrtonitnrai Thc agricultural implements in use are of a very simple 

The plough, character. Thc plough is usually made of the jack fruit 
tree, or some other hard wood, and consists of three 
parts — tli(i handle and body, which arc usually all in one 
piec(‘, the pole which joins thc plough at the junction of 
the liJiiidlc and the body, and thc yoke, which is merely 
a of wood, fastened by rope at right angles to the 
polo, with pegs affixed to it to keep it from sliding from 
the neelv.s of thc bullock.s. The front portion of the 
body is sharpened to a point, which is shod with iron, and 
in soft soil n. piecjc of bamboo is sometimes substituted 
for thc iron. This piece of iron is the oidy portion of 
the plough which thc farmer has to purchase ; thc rest 
he makes for himself. Thc whole instrument is suited 
to the wretched class of animal rec|uircd to draw it. It 
weighs, as a rule, about 20 lbs., and when cattle arc used 
the yoke seldom stands as much as 36 inches from thc 
ground. It is obvious that such an implement can 
only penetrate from three to four inches int(» the soil, 
l)ut thc wretched (|uality of thc plough cattle prohibits 
the use of a more clfective instrument. When buffaloes 
are employed the wlndc plough is constructed on a 
larger .scale, and as they arc yoked not singly but in 
pairs, the work is so much harder that two ploughmen 
are required to relieve one another at short intervals. 


otiier impio- The harrow (moi) is generally a bamboo ladder about 
eight feet in length, on which a man stands as it is 
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drawn across the field. It is usod to crush the clods 
turned up by the plous^h before mustard or summer 
rice is sown, and to reduce the. liolds iccpiired for wet 
rice to puddle. Its place is .sdmctimo.s taken by a plain 
log of wood. It is prepared by tiie cultivaloi* himself 
fj'( rn the bamboos growing in his garden. Clods are 
broker. !‘y the mallet {dluili mart), wliich is also made 
at liome. IIocs (kodaUs) are used to trim the embank- 
ments which help to retain the water. The head is 
bought in the bazar and costs from Rc. 1 to Re. 1-4, 
and is fitted with a shaft by the farmer himself. Sickles, 
with which the rice is reaped, liavc also to be purchased, 
and cost from two to four annas. In ahu cultivation a 
large wooden rake {hindhn), with teeth nearly one foot 
in length, is dragged over the crop by a bullock when 
the plants arc about six inches high. Tlie niraui, a kind 
of trowel with a long handle, is used for weeding ahtc 
rice. The sugarcane mill is dc.scribcd in the paragaph 
dealing wdth the preparation of molasses. The ordinary 
implement used for husking grain is the dheki, a long 
beam with a pestle affixed at the end, which is sup])ortcd 
by two posts at about two-thirds of the length from the 
head. The shorter end is depressed by the foot, and the 
pestle is thus raised into the air ; the weight is then 
removed and the pestle falls into a hole in a piece of wood 
sunk level with the ground in which the grain is placed. 
The dheki is the implement ordinarily employed by the 
Assamese to husk their rice or pulse, but the animistic 
tribes generally use a large wooden mortar (ural) and a 
pestle (muri ) ; all of these implements arc made at home 
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Sugarcane {sacoharmn o^cinarvm) is usually grown on 
high land near the village site, and, as the soil is poor, 
it has to be well manured with cowdung ; but, north of 
the Brahmaputra, it is .sometimes planted out on land 
which i.s fit for transplanted rice and which is surrounded 
by a bank to keep out the water draining from the 
higher levels. The crop is propagated from the tops of 
the lK‘st canes, which arc cut off at harvest time and kept 
ill a shady place. One of these tops yields on the average 
live canes, and as they contain but little juice, the 
<;ultivator does not sacrifice much of the gross product of 
his ticlds in the cause of reproduction. Four principal 
varieties of the jdant are recognised. Tlie ba/p or white 
stands about seven feet high, and has a yellow cane of a 
soft juicy texture. The tehtfa is shorter, harder, and 
tliinner, and the canes are of a deep red or even purple 
colour, d'hc Haiufula or ham, a foreign variety, is larger 
and more juicy than the indigenous kinds. The mahila 
i.sahard and thin variety which yields comparatively little 
jui(x', and where gr«)wu is planted round the edge of the 
field. Tlie land is hoed up till it is reduced to a fine tilth 
and the tops planted in trenches between Ajiril and June. 
The patch is fenced with split hairdjuo, and there is usu- 
ally a stout hedge of arhar dal [cajanus indirwi), but 
constant watching is re<[uired to scare away jackals and 
other animals, and an empty oil tin witli a clapper is 
generally to be seen suspended over each field. Wdiile 
the crop is giaoving it is continually hoed and weeded, and 
aliout August the leaves should be tieil up round each 
cluster of canes, which is a troublesome proceeding. The 
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earth from the ridges is heaped ahoi.i the roots to streng- 
then their hold upon the soil, and tlus process is continued 
until the relative positions of ridge and trench are rever- 
sed, and the canes stand upon ridges with the trenches in 
between. Harvesting goes on from January to April, and 
daring the winter nights and in the foggy mornings the 
drone oi' the sugarcane mill is heard coming across the 
fields in nearly every part of the district, where the 
“works of men ” are to be seen. 

The native form of mill is still often used for the Prepw»ti«i 

OfmolMMI' 

extraction of the juice, but attempts have been made 
to introduce the iron mill, and some two or three hundred 
are now hired out to cultivators, the rate usually charged 
being a rupee a day. The native mill consists of two 
wooden rollers fixed side by side in a trough liollowed out 
of a heavy block of wood. The tops of the two rollers 
pass through a hollow beam supported by uprights let 
through the lower block of wood into the ground, and are 
cut into the form of screws which fit into one another. To 
the larger of the two (mota bliim as distinguished from 
7naiki ihini) is affixed a pole, which is driven round in u 
circle, and thus causes the rollers to revolve. The motive 
power is usually supplied by the villagers themselves, but 
buffaloes are occasionally used for the work. The mill 
requires rather more knowledge of carpentry for its pro- 
duction than the other implements of agriculture, and can 
only be made by the more .skilful of the villagers. The 
cane is placed between the rollers and crushed as it is 
slowly forced through. Each handful is passed through 
the mill three or four times, till nothing but foam 
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appears. The juice trickles from the trough into brass 
or earthen vessels, and is then transferred to a small 
boat scooped out of a log. When twelve or fifteen 
gallons have been collected boiling begins. The furnace 
is hollowed out of the ground and has four circular open- 
ings to receive the cauldrons, which are generally made of 
iron. Two of these vessels are placed about nine feet from 
tb(^ furnace mouth, and only serve to heat the juice before 
it is transferred into the other vessels to be boiled. Some- 
tinies all of the vessels are placed immediately over the 
lire, l)iit differ considerably in size. The smaller ones boil 
first, and their contents is then added to the larger vessels, 
and so help to rai.se their temperature. When the juice 
has been reduced to the proper condition it is ladled into 
a wooden vessel (ghutna) shaped like a small dug out, and 
is stirred for an hour or two. As the stirring continues 
the liquid loses its dark brown colour and assumes the 
consistency and hue of yellow mud. It is then stored 
in earthen pots and the process is complete. 

The fertility of the rice fields mainly depends upon 
the following five causes, the water-supply, the quality 
of the soil, and the liability to injury from flood, wild 
animals or shade. The first named factor is probably 
of most importance, as irrigated land in the submontane 
tracds yields bumper crops from light and sandy soil The 
soil of the district varies from pure sand near the Brahma- 
putra to clay so stiff as t(> be utterly unfit for cultivation. 
The hind best suited for the growth of rice is a clay loam, 
atalatii/a, tlie mo.st fertile variety of which is called 
bhcrbluna, and is particularly deep and soft. Bharbheria 
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land is found at the lowest part of the rice basins, and h 
enriched by the drainage from tin- village site. Mohbeliya 
is composed of flue sand r'lid loam, and is well adapted 
for the growth of crops which Imvo to be so^Vn before the 
soil is moistened with the rain, as, even when dry, it does 
not bake very hard. Kachua is so stiff a clay that 
water ^»akes but little impression on it, and it is 
only fit for the growth of bao, and not much good for 
even that. The animals which do most injury to the 
crop are pig.**, elephants, and monkeys. Klephants leave 
disastrous traces of their presence, but luckily rlo not 
remain long in any one locality. Serious damage is 
sometimes done by insects which are called keonkata^ 
tupaiia, gandhi {leptorisa acuta) and cfuira (hispa 
avvescem). 'J'ho gandhi is a small bug which injures 
the rice plant by feeding on the stems, and sucking all 
the sap from the young grains. It is most prevalent 
in July and August, and is particularly on evidence 
during a spell of hot dry weather. High wind and rain 
drive it back into the jungle, and good results are obtained 
by lighting, tires of vegetable refuse to windward. The 
best remedy of all is to collect the insects by smearing 
a winnowing fan with some glutinous substance and 
pushing it over the ears of grain, when many of the bugs 
will he found adhering to the fan. This remedy should 
be tried in the morning or late afternoon, as the insects 
do not feed in the heat of the day. The chara is a tiny 
beetle, which eats away the outer surface of the leaves 
and stalks, and tlius affects the outturn of the crops. It 
attacks the young plants in the nursery and can most 
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easily be destroyed there by spraying.* Smoking the 
fields also produces goofi results, but must be continued 
for some days or the beetles will return. Birds such as 
the ham and cholca also do some damage to the rice. Rain 
is wanted when sali is sown and is transplanted, but is 
not needed for the sowing of ahu and hao. During every 
stfigo of its growth the plant is benefited by moderate 
showers, but rain is absolutely essential at the time when 
tin; ear.s are first appearing Hail-storms in December 
sometimes lay the crop and add materially to the cost 
of reaping, but fortunately arc very local in their action. 

One of the most valuable of garden crops is the plan- 
tain (mmn supientum). As many as ten main varieties 
of this tree arc recognised, but the most important are 
those known as monohar, cheni champa and maibhog. 
The first two groups are again subdivided into a consider- 
able number of difierent species. The commonest form 
of athia is called bhim, a large tree which is found grow- 
ing in the garden of nearly every house. The fruit i.s 
considered cool and wholesome, and is very generally 
used as food for infants. The mvnohar is a somewhat 
smaller tree; the p\dp of the fruit is white and slightly 
acid in taste, and is largely u.sed in combination with 
soft rice and milk at village feasts. The malbhng and 
cheni champa are small trees, whose fruit is much ap- 
preinated by Fairopeaiis. 'flie athia plantain is generally 
grown near the homestead where it can obtain a plentiful 


• Tlu* best soliifiiiii i-» I lit. P.inx (Jrcen, 1 lb. freslily slakai lirao or flour and 150 
HAlli'ii" Tlu' std.ilu.ii '•hould bo kei't constantly stirred and should be 

sjirajcil (>ri nitii a line 8{>iayer. 
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supply of mauuru. The finer varieties are planted at a 
little distance to protect them from the earthworms, 
whose attacks they are hardly enough to resist. 

Sandy soil and heavy clay check the growth of tlie plant, 
and anything in the shape of waterlogging is most 
iniurious. The trees arc planted in holes about a foot 
wide and eighteen inches ilcep and are manured with 
cowdung, ashes, and sweepings. Young .saplings take 
from eighteen months to two years to flov'er, and tlie flowers 
take from three to six months to turn into fruit. The 
plantain tree plays many parts in addition to that 
of fruit purveyor. The fiower is much esteemed as a 
vegetable, the leaves serve as plates, and the trunks are 
used for decorative purposes on occasions of ceremony, 
and as food for elephants. An alkaline solution distilled 
from the sheaths and the corm of the athia is often used as 
a spice with curry. These portions of the tree are sliced, 
dried, and reduced to ashes The ashes are placed in an 
earthen pot in which there are several holes lightly plug- 
ged with straw. Water is then poured over them, 
which dissolves the alkali and trickles through the holes 
into the receiver below. The resulting product, which is 
known as kharpani, is used not only as a seasoning but as 
a hair wash, and as a mordant with certain dyes.* 

The betel nut (areca catechu) is grown almost as 
universally as the plantain, and, with the bamboo, forms 

* The mnnufactute of AAar//a7ji is referred to b; the historian of Mir Jiimla'a 
invasion. “ Some of the natives drj the kflak plant in the sun, burn it, and 
collect the ashes in a white sheet which they fix on four poles. They then gra< 
dually pour water on the ashes and catch whatever percolates in a vessel below the 
sheet. The liquid is saU-pefre like and very bitter ; but they use it os salt.”— J. A. 
8. B., Vol. LXl, Ft. 1, 1, 1872, page 77. 
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the gre.'it trinity of trees in which the houses of the As- 
samese are usually emhedclecl. The plantation is hoed 
up and kept clear of weeds, and the trees are most 
liberally manured with c«)wdung. The pan vine {piper 
betle) is frcf[uently trained up their stems, and the leaf 
and nut, which' are generally eaten in conjunction, are 
thus grown side by sitle. Tobacco is a plant which is to 
1)0 seen growing in the majority of gardens. The seed- 
lings are raised in carefully manured beds in August and 
Hcpti'iiibcr. At the beginning of November, they are 
transi)lanted into ground which has been reduced to a 
tim; tilth, watered for a few days, and protected from the 
sun by little sections of the plantain trunk The bed is 
lightly hoed up two or three times, and not more than ten 
or twelve h‘aves are allowed to grow on each plant, the 
remainder being picked oif as they appear The leaves 
are first gathered in February and March, and there is a 
second but much inferior crop about two months later. 
If required for chewing they are eitlmr dried under a shed, 
or else pressed into a hollow bamboo {chumja) and 
allowed to fermcTit. When the tobacco is destined for 
the pipe, though this is not the use to which it is generally 
p\it, the leaves arc piletl in heaps till they ferment, cut up 
and mixed with molasses, and then are ready for the 
hookah. The commonest forms of vegetable grown are 
spinach pui {baulla alba), lain, a species of brassica, 
ditteront kinds of arums {kachu), difierent kinds of yams 
(fiioifcoren) and gourds, the countiy' bean urahi (doUchov 
lablab), the common mallow loja (malva verticilhita)^ 
the raddish mula {raphamts eativus), the sorrel chuka 
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{rumex vem iriun)^ the brinjiil [solamm vielorx’ 
pahngy a kind of beet-i*oet, ami dhoniya^ whoae 
seeds and leaves are used for (mrry. l^otatoea are also 
grown extensively on the cliurs of the Brahmaputra. 


Tlie outturn of different crops varies according to the 
character of the season, and also 
g^ii ,, . ^ !JcJi to a great extent according to 

bIo Z Z S the character and level of the soil 

MoiaS !* 1 soo which they have been grown. 

The statement in the margin 
shows the normal yield per acre laid down by the 
Agricultural Department after a long series of experi- 
ments. These figures only represent a general mean, 
and eren in a normal year there are many fields whose 
outturn varies largely from the average. Tlie yield 
of rice, it may be premised, is expressed in terms 
of liusked grain. The prices obtained by the raiyats 
vary very materially in the different parts of the 
district and in different seasons. Unhusked paddy some- 
times sells at the rate of 00 seers to tlie rupee, clean white 
rice sometimes fetches Rs. 2-8 the maund. Mustard 
generally brings the cultivator from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 
per maund. 

The figures in the margin show the total area of theAre*o#«a 
district, as reported by the Assis- wtu. 

Square Miles. 

Ajei» of the district . 3.858 tant Surveyor-Gencral, Calcutta, 

settled iuea ... 1,012 

Area of reserved forests .. 110 the Settled ai'ca, aud the area 

Area of waste land ..2 097 „ , » . . ,nAO no 

of reserved forests in 1902-1)3, 
and the area of waste land at the disposal of Govern- 
ment in that year. No less than 70 per cent of tha 
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total area of the district falls in the latter category, 
but it must not be supposed that the whole of this 
area is fit for cultivation or human habitation The 
figures include the area of roads, of tracts that are 
permanently under water, and of hills. It also includes 
the ai-ca of extensive tracts which are submerged during 
the rainy season, and are hardly fit for permanent habit- 
ation, and of land which is too high or barren to be fit 
for tli(3 growtli of food crops. It is useless to attempt to 
form any estimate of the proportion of the unsettled 
area in which cultivation could be carried on with profit, 
and it is hardly necessary to do so, as it is obvious that 
the district could support a much larger population than 
it now possesses. The most extensive blocks of waste 
land in the sadr subdivision are to be found in the 
Gauhati and Boko tahsils south of the Brahmaputra, 
which include large areas of unculturable swamps and 
hills, and ii\ the 'ruinulpur tahsil near the Himalayas. 
There is, however, a marked difference in the proportion 
between cropped and waste land in different parts of the 
subdivision. In the Gauhati tahsil there are nearly five 
acres of unsettled waste for every acre cropped, in the Boko 
tahsil there are over seven, and in 'J'anuilpur there are 
nearly nine. In Nalbari, on the other hand, it is (j[uito 
the other way, and there arc nearly three acres under 
cro]) for every acre waste, in Patidarang there arc nearly 
twi), and in Barama, Uangia,andPalasbarithe proportions 
are far from being etpial. In the Barpeta subdivision as 
a w hole the proportion of Government w'aste to cropped 
land is more than two to one, and in the Paka mauza it is 
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no less than sixteen to one. A large proportion of this 
waste land is, however, at present t[aitc unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Bagribari, Soriha, Uttar Bajah. Pab Bajali, and 
Manikpur are the mauzas in winch there is relatively 
llie smallest quantity of unsettled waste. Table XV A 
sl"-\v.s the area of unsettled waste in each tahsil or mauza. 

Man’ixvJ is seldom u.sed except for sugarcane, garden < 
crops, and very occasionally for mustard Agriculture’ 
sustained a serious blow after the earthquake of 1897 . 
Much of the best rice land was damaged by deposits of 
sand, and still more by the silting up of the drainage 
channels. The area under mustard was materially 
reduced, and as yet no new crops have been introduced 
to take its place. The cultivation of jute is extending, 
but very slowly. Wheat has been tried as an experi- 
ment in the Hajo tahsil and the Paka mauza, but it is too 
early yet to say whether it will be adopted on a commer- 
cial scale. 

In the submontane tracts the fields are irrigated by 
water drawn from the hill streams, and this enal)lcs the 
villagers to raise bumper crops from comparatively poor 
and sandy soil. The following description of these 
irrigation works is taken from a note by Mr. Barnes, the 
Settlement Officer : — 

“ The modus operandi in their construction is to dam a 
stream beveral miles above the point at which the water-supply ig 
required. The dam is called bandh ; at the dam a »ide channel 
(inuguri} is left for the passage of boats: from alwve the dam a 
channel {dong) is constructed to lead the water to the particular 
area which it is proposed to irrigate. Where water is required for 
any particular field, a cut {holom) of the requisite depth is made ia 
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the Bide of the dong, and, finally, if there is an excess of water, a 
channel (vita dong) is made to convey the surplus into some ad- 
jacent river. Some of these channels are over seven miles in 
length, and they are frequently subdivided In one case one 
channel is carried across another by a wooden trough. They vary 
in breadth and depth, but are ordinarily about six feet broad and 
four feet deep. The total length ot irrigation channels in the Bajali 
tahsil is approximately 50 miles. They are constructed by volun- 
tary labour, any absentee paying Re. 1 to the village common fund. 
Frerjuently several villages combine to construct a channel.” 

T'ho (‘xiston(;e of these irrigation works renders the 
position of the cultivator unusually securc> and this 
fact is now for the first time being taken into account 
in the assessment of the district 

Prior to 1897, most of the drainage of the district was 
collcijtcd in the Chaulkhoa river, and was carried into the 
Manas, and so into the Brahmaputra. For the greater 
part of its course the Chaulklioa flows westward parallel . 
to that great river, and it was connected with it by several 
channels, which carried off the flood water, and allowed 
the land to dry in time for the sowing of the mnsturd 
crop. After the eartluiuake, the Chaulkhoa, tlie Sarii 
Manas, and the Kaldiya, two rivers which fall into the 
Chaulkhoa near Barpeta, were all silted up, and the 
emergency channels to the Brahmaputra were choked 
with sand, with the result that the country from the 
ncighhoui’hood of llajo to Barpeta hecaine water logged. 

Matters began gradually to right themselves as the 
rivers liegan to scour away their beds, hut jirogress was 
naturally slow. 'Jhe raiyats wore, however, induced to 
combine to re- excavate four channels from the Chaulkhoa 
to the Brahmaputra, called the Kukuajau, the Phula 
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Baralia, the Moamarijan, and the Borsolijaii. while the 
Public Works Department cleared the Chaulkhoa itself, 
as far as Bijlighat, and a portion of flic Kaldiya Fur- 
ther east the Dharmapur man '/a was flooded by the 
water of the Pagla Diya river, which clianged it course and 
cativ' down the Bura Diya. The Public Works Department 
accorcliiigiy turned the river still further east into a 
channel oi the Noa Nadi, which had formed after the 
earthquake, and coinlucted it by this route into a 6il 
near Bijlighat, from which it escapes into the Chaulkhoa, 
and so into the Brahmaputra. 

The portions of the sadr subdivision which at present 
suffer most severely from flood are the Dharmajnir mauza, 
the northen portions of Uttar and Dakhin Barkhctri and 
Ramdia mauza.s, and tlic northern and western portion 
of llajo mauza. The whole of this area is one vast sheet 
of water in the rains, and many of the villages are built 
on what arc virtually small islands. In the Barpeta sub- 
division the Paka mauza, and a portion of Sarukhetri, 
Bhawaiiipur, Dakhin Bajali, Manikpur, and Hastiiiapur 
are all exposed to serious floods. 

The buflaloes of the district belong to two distinct uvo 
breeds, the Assamese and the Bengali. The Assamese 
are the larger of the two, and are fine upstanding ani- 
mals with widely spreading horns. During the cold wea- 
ther they are generally grazed in jungly tracts, and a 
wild bull often attaches himself to the herd, and becomes 
the sire of many of the calves. This continual infusion 
of a good ‘strain of blood does much to maintain the 
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excellence of the breed. The Bengali buffalo is a smaller 
and less imposing animal, and does not command so high 
a price, a bull costing from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 and a cow 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 00. Tlic Assamese or kacor animals 
are more expensive. The dunosla or cross breeds from 
th(! two main stocks occupy an intermediate position both 
as regards value and price. 

Ihinalocs rarely get anything but grass and a little salt 
to cat. In tljc cultivated portions of the district they 
arc usually placed in charge of a small half naked boy, 
whoso legs can hardly stretch across the massive back of 
the animal he bc.stridcs, and who guides it with a nose 
rope. Iji the chaporia the herd is driven out to graze in 
the jungle, and follows the lead of the older cows, whose 
whereabouts is indicated by the metal or wooden bells 
that are dangling from their necks. They are often trust-’ 
cd to return in tlie evening of their own accord, and a 
long lino of animals is sometimes to be seen swimming 
across a channel of the Brahmaputra which separates 
them from the huts in which the graziers live. Often too, 
as the sun is setting, a herdsman is to be seen climbing 
a simul tree, which raises its head above the surrounding 
wastes of grass, to call his bullahies home. At night 
eaclj animal is fastened by a nose rope to a post, and 
sleeps on the bare ground. The professional graziers 
arc generally Nepalese, and they keep their buffaloes in 
the hils and marshy tracts that fringe the Brahmaputra, 
or on the high grassy plains at the foot of the Himalaya. 
A cow is said to remain in milk for about ten months, 
and yields at the beginning from tw'o to four seers every 
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day. The amount gradually decreases till a month or 
so before the next calf comes, when it ceases altogether. 
The milk is very white and rich in fatty materials, and 
consequently yields a large proportion of ghi. The cows 
are said to begin breeding when three years old, and to 
coTitinue doing so for fifteen years, during which time 
they giv<; birtli on tlie average to about ten calves. The 
normal life of a buftalo is from 25 to 30 years. Age is 
judged by the incisor teeth. 

Half starved, under sized, ill bred, and not unfrcquently , 
diseased, the Assamese cattle arc but sorry creatures. The 
bullocks find it a difficult task to drag even the light native 
plougli, and the cows yield but a minimum of milk. The 
causes of this degeneracy arc not entirely clear, but are 
probably to be found in a total indifference to laws of 
breeding, in absolute neglect, and partly, perhaps, in the 
want of suitable fodder in the rains. No bulls arc set 
aside to be the sires of the herd, and the cows arc gene- 
rally covered by a young and immature animal, who se- 
cures the object of his desires by his superior lightness and 
agility. The sire is often closely related to the dam, and 
she in her turn has had her strength exhausted by being 
covered when herself little more than a calf, and by subse- 
quent breeding without the smallest intermission. The 
cattle are never groomed, and when an epidemic breaks 
out no attempt is made to isolate the sick. “ Everything,” 
as Mr. Darrah* says, “ is left to nature, from the moment 
when the most active, and therefore probably the youngest, 

•The information gi»cu in these paragrapha is taken from a note compiled bj 
Mr. Darrah, Director of Laud Records and Agriculture, in 1887, and from reports 
received from tbs Tahsildars and Mauzadars in Kamrup. 
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bull of the herd has succeeded in covering a cow, until the 
progeny, after years of work and semi-starvation, dies 
neglected in some unfrequented jungle. ” If nasty they 
have at any rate the merit of being cheap, and cows 
generally cost from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15, bullocks, which are 
iLsually castrated when three years old, from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 25. The cattle brought down by the Bhutias in the 
(;ol(l weather arc, however, a very different class of 
animal, and are almost as large as the well known 
AMoniey breed. Unfortunately their numbers are not 
.siiflicieiit to produce any perceptible effect upon the 
cattle of the district as a whole, and the bullocks do not 
stand the heat very well. 

I'ho goats arc almost as degenerate as the cattle. 
They yield but little milk, the whole of which is taken by 
the kids, and arc only kept for food or sacrifice. At 
night they are usually shut up in a small outhouse with 
a raised floor, which is approached by a slanting board 
or sloping bamboo platform as a protection against 
Jackals. 

Sheep arc brought down by the Bhutias in the winter, 
but, if the figures of the cattle census are correct, the 
total number in the district is extremely small. 

The Bliutia ponies arc seldom more than twelve hands 
high and arc shaggy little animals with no manners 
but considerable staying powers. Thanks to the exist- 
ence of this breed the country ponies of Kamrup are not 
quite as miserable creatures as the ones that are usually 
to be seen in Upper Assam. 
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The foUowina: figures show cth number of animals in 
the district as ascertained at a census taken in 1899 * 

Bulls and bullocks 196,000 ; cows 148.000 ; bull buffaloes 
3,000 ; cow buffaloes 8,000 ; young stock 182,000 ; sheep 
82 ; goats 63,000. 

Tiio most common forma of cattle disease prevalent oattio 
in the district are foot and mouth disease, rinderpest 
(yuti), a disease called kachua, the principal symptoms of 
which are tlatulcnce and diarrluea, {markt), cholera, mati- 
khoa, the first symptom of which is, as the name implies, 
the eating of earth followed by dysentery, and sukuna, 
when the animal refuses to eat and dies after ten days or 
a fortnight. 

During the winter cattle arc grazed on the stubble left 
in the fields, on high land that is lying waste, and in 
swamps and marshes. In the rains they have to be pas- 
tured on high land between the rice fields, and in the 
more densel} settled portions of the district there is a 
dearth of grazing ground. The villagers here either 
feed their animals on rice, straw or on grass brouglit 
from a distance, and the poor feeding in the rains has 
possibly something to do with the miserable condition of 
the cattle. 

Tlie tea industry, which bulks so largely in the com* 
mcrcia] development of Tczpur and Lakhimpur, is of indwtry. 
comparatively small importance in Karnrup. The 
indigenous tea of Assam was first brought to the 
notice of Government in 1826 by Mr. C. A. Bruce, 
a gentleman who had been engaged in trade in the 
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province while it was still under native rule, and who had 
been sent up the Brahmai)utra in command of a division 
of <,^uidjoiits in 1824*. ! u 1 834, a committee w^as appoint- 
ed by Government to enquire into the possibility of 
cultiviitin;.^ tea on a commercial scale, who deputed three 
of their members, Drs. Wallieh, McClelland, and Griffiths, 
to visit Upper Assam. Nurseries were established, a 
small establishment was entertained under the general 
niaiia<;(‘ment of Mr. Bruce to search the jungles for 
plots of indigenous tea and i<ultivate them when dis- 
(•o\er('(l, and plants and seed were brought from 
China. Tea makers and trained Chinese were im- 
ported in 1837, and in the tbllowing year some of the 
manuractured product was sent to England and met with 
a mo.st fa\ ourable reception. Assam tea was regarded 
as a (!uriosity, and the first eight chests which were put 
ii]) to auction fetched sums which at the present day 
seem little short of fabulous, the prices paid ranging 
from IGs. to £ 1-14-0 a pound. Those were, however, 
only fancy prices, and a short time afterwards a mer- 
chant otlcred to purchase tea in considerable quantities 
at prices ranging from 1-101 d. to 2s. a ib. 

The pioneer of tea in Kamru]) was Mr. W. Robinson, of 
the Education Department, who has been sumethnes called 
tlie liistorian of Assam. In 1S53, he took up a small grant 

vMili to ilic «.irlj liibtory o[ the tea imluhtry has been 

iletiVi'ii fiom 

(1) Paiierx llie te.i iiiilustry m licimul, Calcutta, 1873. 

t’-' N-U'ctuiti'. from liie leeoulb o[ the <.Jo\eium«.iil of llcugiil No. XXXYIl 
jitvi CIS leialiiii; to lea eultjvatioii lu Caleuti.'i, 18(11. 

(31 Ki-|-ort of the coinmisMoncrs apjiointed to enquire mto the btate and pros- 
pect of te.i ciiltiv.ttion m Asbam, Caehar audSylhet, Calcutta, 18(38. 
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of 156 acrea at Phatasil in the Ramsa pargana, which five 
years later was said to yield some 12 mannds tea. 

There was a general impression that the plant would not 
do as well in Kamrup as in Up]>er Assam, an impression 
which has unfortunately been justified, and Colonel 
Jo!i kins’ prognostications, that though the shrub might 
not grow so luxuriantly it would yield sufficient produce 
to make the cultivation reasonably remunerative, have 
hardly been fultilled. The first garden? were opened out 
on the low hills in the neighbourhood of Gauhati. 

The situation is extremely picturesque, but the yield 
is small, as when the jungle is cleared the soil is washed 
away from the steep slopes and the roots of the bushes 
are exposed. 

In 1859 there were ten grants in Kamrup, which cov- 
ered an area of 12,207 acres, but over 9,000 acres out of 
this total were included in a single grant held by Mr. ta^indiwtry. 
Becher at Barduar. It is, moreover, doubtful whether this 
figure was correct, as in 1872 the Barduar grant was 
said to contain only 4,737 acres. The area under culti- 
vation was reported to be 297 acres and the yield some 
(3,000 lbs. of manufactured tea. In the early sixties 
the industry passed through serious vicissitudes 
due to over speculation, but it was never at any 
time of sufficient importance in Kamrup for its suc- 
cess or failure to leave much impression upon tlie general 
condition of the district. 

In 1872, there were 15 plantations with 1,500 acres of 
mature plant, which yielded 278, (K)0 lbs. of manufactured 
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tea. Ten years later there were no less than 101 so called 
gardens, but most of them were but tiny patches of land, 
as the total area under mature plant was only 5,286 acres 
and the yield 951,000 lbs. of tea. The maximum area 
under mature plant according to the returns was reached 
in 1889, when 6,057 a(;res, which were distributed over 89 
gardens, yielded 1,164,000 lbs. of tea. From that time 
onward the industry has steadily dccliiipd. The fall in 
pricAiS rendered it impossible for small gardens, which 
suthirod from special disadvantages of soil, rainfall, and 
infiiriority of plant, to compete with the large estates which 
had been opened out on more fertile land in other 
parts of India. In 1900, there were only 22 gardens 
in the district, with 3,717 acres of mature plant, 
which yielded 768,000 lbs. of tea. Details for later years 
will be found in Table VII and for each of the gardens 
in A})pendix A. 

The industry is largely worked by local labour, but it 
lias to be supplemented by im])ortation from other parts 
of India: 2,671 coolies with their dependants were import- 
ed in the ten years ending witli 1890, and 3,704 in the 
next decade. In spite of this nearly half of the popula- 
tion censused on the plantations in 1901 (5,828) had been 
born in the Kamrup district. 

A friable red loam is the soil that proves most suit- 
able for tea. 'Fhe plant re([uireF a heavy rainfall, but 
anything in tiie shape of waterlogging is most prejudicial 
to its growtli, anil gardens should only be planted out 
on land which can be well drained Land which in its 
natural state is (‘overed with tree forest is usually eoii- 


SoU. 
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sidered the moat suitable, as the absence of timber 
generally shows either that the place is liable to flood, 
or that the soil is sandy, or that t)»e raiul’dl is deficient. 

Four distinct varieties of vild tea are recognised, varietiM ®i 
Assam indigenous, which has a leaf from d to 7J inches 
in iength W 2| to 2^ inches in width, Manipur or Burnfia 
indigeii.uiH with a larger, darker, and c»»arser loaf tlian 
the preceding variety. Lushai or Cachar indigenons, 
whose mature leaf Is from 12 to 14 inches long and from 
f> to iinhos wide, and the Naga indigenous, which lias 
a long and narrow leaf. In addition to those four varie- 
ties there is tin* China plant, and different kinds of 
hybrids. Tin* (-hina tea is a scpiat and bushy alirub 
with .small lea\’e.s which gives a lower yield per aero 
than the otlior kinds. It is many years since Cliiiia seed 
was plaiitod in new cli^aranees, and considerable areas 
covered by tin's plant have been abandoned. In its 
natural state the indigenous plant attains to the dimen- 
sions of a tree, varying from 20 50 feet in liciglit, 

though its girth seldom exceeds two feet. It has a vigor- 
ous growth and yields a large outturn of fine flavoured 
tea, but is (hdicate when young. Of the hybrid variety 
there are many (pialities ranging from nearly pure indi- 
genous to nearly pure China, A plant with a very small 
admixture of China is usually preferred, as this imparts 
the hardiness, the wafit of which is the one defect in the 
indigenous variety. 

The .seed is planted in nur.sery lx)ds in December and 

ottJtIvatlon. 

January, and kept urnh'r shade till the young plants are 
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three or four inches above the ground. Transplanting 
goes on between April and July, whenever there is rain, 
the plants being usually placed from four to five feet 
apart. During the first two years of their life little more 
is required than to kecj) the plantation clear of weeds. 
By this time the plants are from two to four feet high, 
and at th(5 end of the rains they are pruned down to fifteen 
inches or a foot to encourage lateral growth. In the 
third year the plant' can be lightly plucked over, but the 
yield of leaf is small. Pruning is continued every year, 
only about two inches are left of the wood formed since 
tli(5 previous pruning and any unhealthy or stunted bran- 
ches arc removed. As an extreme remedy old plants, in 
which there is a large proportion of gnarled and twisted 
wood, arc sawn off level with the ground, and fresh shoots 
are allowed to spring from the root itself. During the 
rains the garden is hoed over several times, in order to 
render the soil permeable both to rain water and the 
roots of the bush. At the end of the rains the ground is 
lioctl up to the depth of eight or nine inches. The object 
of this is to protect the land from drought as the hoed up 
soil prevents the evaporation of water from the lower 
strata. It also adds to the fertility of the land by ex- 
posing it to air, light, and changes of temperature. 
Manure has hitherto been little used. Oil cake and 
cowdiiiig arc occasionally spread about the plants, and 
exlijuisted land is sometimes top-dressed wjtli rich soil 
from a neighbouring marsh. The cost of these opera- 
tions is coii.siderable, and they are not invariably succcss- 
liil from the pecuniary point of view. 
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Plucking begins in April and is continued till the 
beginning of December. The bud and the two top 
leaves are taken from each shoot, but fresh leaves 
soon appear, and in about live weeks' time the shoot is . 
ready to be plucked again. This throwing out of now 
lee. ves is termed a tiuab, and there are usually live or six 
full tlusiies in a season, though each bush is picked over 
every ten days or so, as the twigs develop at different 
times. The plucking is usually done by women and 
children, while the men are engaged in hoeing up the 
ground around the plants. The plant is liable to be 
attacked by a large number of posts, the best known 
being the tea mosquito or blight, the green lly, and the 
red spider. A full account of these pests will be found 
in “ The Pests and the Blights of the Tea Plant,” by 
Watt and Mann, Calcutta, llK)3. 

When the leaf has been taken to the factory, itisgyrtemor 
spread out in thin layers on trays and allowed to wither. JJ^”**®* 
In line weather the process takes about 20 hours, but 
if it is cold and wet from 30 to 40 hours may elapse 
before the leaf is ready. When the leaf has boon pro- 
perly withered it is placed in the rolling maehines. The 
object of rolling is to break up the cellular matter and 
liberate the juices, and to give a twist to the leaf. Roll- 
ing takes about 40 minutc.s, and after this the leaf is 
placed in a cool room for about 3^ hours to ferment. It 
is then placed on trays in the firing machines, through 
which hot air is driven, until the last trace of moisture 
has been expelled, and the tea is crisp to the touch. 

The leaf is then passed through sieves of varying degrees 
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of fincncsH, and the tea sorted into different grades. 
The best and most expensive /iuality is called broken 
orange pekoe and is made from the bud or tip, which 
contains all the good (pialitics of tea in a more concen- 
trated form than any of the other leaves, is stronger, and 
has a iiK^rc delicate flavour. The other grades, which 
ar(^ (lifT(‘r(‘ntiated by the size of the mesh through which 
they pass, are orange pekoe, broken pekoe, souchong, 
and fjiiiiiings. After the tea has been sorted it is fired 
oiic(i mon'. to remove any moisture it may have 
:»bsorl)e(l from the surrounding atmosphere, anti is packed 
in lead lined l)oxes while it is still warm. Tea loses large- 
ly in weight during the process of manufacture and about 
four ])ounds of green leaf are required to produce one 
pound of the finished article. 

Of recent yt'ars an attempt lias been made to introduce 
the manufaci ure of green tea in order to meet the demands 
of the American market. In 1W2, the Indian Tea As- 
sociation offered a bounty of U annas on every pound of 
green tea manufactured. The following year this bounty 
was reduced by half and over 60, Gf 111 pounds of green tea 
were exported from Kamrui). The principal difference 
between the manufacture of green and black tea is tliat 
the former article is not fermented. As soon as the leaf 
comes in it i.^ steamed in a <lrum for about half a minute, 
a ju’ocess wliieli turns it a bright green colour, and effectu- 
ally stojis all fermentation. Excess moisture is then re- 
moved by a hydro-e\tract*»ror centrifugal machine, and it 
is then rolled, tired, and sorted into the following different 
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grades — pin head, gunpowder, young liyson, hyson 
No. I, hyson No. II, twanky and dust. T!ie infused 
leaf should be of a bright green colour, an<l the licpior of 
a very pale yellow shade. Most of this tea is sent to 
North America, but a small quantity is sold in the mid- 
lands counties of England. 

The forests of Kainrup foil into two main classes, th<‘ i 
reserved forests, which in 1902-03 covered an area of 
149 square miles, and the unclassed state forests, which 
in the same year occupied the enormous area of 2,300 
square miles. Unclassed state forest is, however, 
simply Government waste land, and does not 
necessarily possess any of the characteristics which are 
usually associated with the expression forest. It may 
be a sandy char, or a huge expanse of low-lying land 
covered with high grass and reeds and almost totally 
destitute of trees. It may be a small piece of arable land 
which has bec.i resigned by its former holder anil has not 
yet been settled with any other person, or it may be, 
what its name would naturally suggest, actual tree for- 
est. It is impossible to give even the roughest estimate 
of the proportion of urielasseil state forest whicli is under 
timber, but, where the total area is so enormous, it is 
obvious that, in a country with a heavy rainfall like 
Assam, the area covered with trees mu.st be consider- 
able. 

The management ot the Government forests is general- 
ly entrusted to a Deputy or Assistant Conservator, but the 
unclassed state forests are under the immediate control 
of the local revenue officials. Settlement holders are 
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allowed to remove all minor forest produce, including 
unreserved trees, wliicli is needed for their own purposes 
free ol‘ royalty. 

There are altogether 29 re.servcd forests in Kamrup, but 
there are only three, the Pantan, Rani, and Barduar, 
whi(;li cover an area of more than ten square miles. The 
otli( r forests are for the most part isolated hills or other 
aniull piitehes of laud covered with sal, and, with the 
('xccptioii of the reserves at Hajo and Darranga, they are 
all situated south of the Brahmaputra near the outskirts 
of tli(i Assam range. No detailed description of growing 
stock has yet been made, but it is thought that about 
two-fifths of the total area is under sal {shorea robusta), 
and that the remainder consists of ecjual proportions of 
green forest, bamboos, and grass jungle. The most 
valuable timber tree in the district, with the exception of 
teak, of which there is a small artiticial plantation at Kulsi, 
is sal. Other good trees arc sam {artocarpus chaplasha), 
titasapa {michelia cliuMpaca), ajliar {lagerstrivinia Jios 
reifiniv), amari [umoora fpertahilis), gunserai {cmnmnomum 
ijlanduliffruin), khakan {dtiabantja sone.rntmdes)^ makria 
(Si'liiina inoloiif), jairoli [.'‘tereusperumm aheloitoides)^ koroi 
{^(tlbizzia procera) and tuba (/icKsisomphii). 

'frees uhieh are converted into dugoul canoes arc 
generally hollowed out in the forc'st and carried to the 
nearest riwr or dragged to the nearest road and 
carl(‘d, Tln‘y are then taken to the sale depots at 
Ji(»liarghat, Kulsi, Boko, and Singra, where they are 
purchased by local traders, who re-sell them at Goalpara, 
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or to Bengalis, who take them down to Afymcnsingh and 
Dacca. Sicej^ers and plaidvs ai*e gvnerally sawn up in 
the forest by liaiid, but there Ls oiiesni;d‘ mill at J3arduar. 
Logs known Asdhums, which are generaliy sawn up into 
lengths of from six to twelve feet, are exported to Bengal 
for boat building. Tlicv are floated •lown the Kulsi, 
Batha, Boko and oth.cr rivens, but, in the case of sal and 
other heavy timber, the logs have to be attacliod to boats, 
as their specific gravity is greater than fliat of water. 

The principal cell tre.s of trade arc Kukurmara and Na- 
garbari for logs, Loharghat, Kulsi, Boko, and Singra for 
boats, Palasbari for sleepers, ainl Uanhati for building 
materials, riu* deci<l nous forest is protected, and general- 
ly successfully [irotoctcil, from fire during the dry season. 
Pigurcs showing the percentage successfully protected 
and the cost will he found in Table IX, whiidi also 
contains figures showing the outturn from reserved and 
unclassed forests and the roceipt.s arul expenditure of 
tlie Department. There is one urtifical [ilantation niaiii- 
taiiied by the Department on the Kulsi, where there are 
163 acres under rubber (ficus elastiva) and 300 acres 
under teak {tvetona yraudis) 



LUt of Fortat reaenes ten square miles and more in area. 
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ing in some places. The soil is mostly deep 
and capable of producing a Tery superior 
growth of sal. 
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Chapter Y. 

INDUSTIUKS. 

Arts and industries — Weaviug—Silk — Pottery — Metal utensils— 
Mat L.aking — Lac— Fishing. 

The arts and industries of Kamrup are not of very | 
much importance as the Assamese have httle aptitude for 
handicrafts. In the days of native rule a certain 
proportion of the people were compelled to satisfy the 
varied wants of the Raja and his nobles, but, when the pres- 
sure of necessity was removed, they sank back into the 
groat mass of agriculturists from which they were being 
gradually evolved. Many of the animistic tribes earn 
the ready cash required to pay their revenue by rearing 
silk-worms, and much of the clothing that the people wear 
is woven by the women of the family. A certain ((uantity 
of pottery and of brass and bell- metal utensils is turned 
out ; mats are made and lac is grown for export. Black- 
smiths forge (laos, ploughshares, and knives, and oil is 
e.xpressed by the bullock mills of Upper India, but, gene- 
rally speaking, the industries of Kamrup arc in a very 
undeveloped state. Kcccntly a step lias been taken in 
the right direction, and an attenqit lias been made to 
work up the raw material of the district locally instead 
of exporting it in the crude state to Calcutta. Two 
steam mills have been opened in Gauliati. The larger 
of the two deals solely with mustard oil, and has a daily 
outturn of 1,200 gallons. In the other Hour i.s ground 
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and cotton ginned by steam, and a eertaiii quantity of 
mustard oil expressed. 

The weaving of cotton cloths is carried on by rich 
and poor alike. Thougli cotton is grown in the hills of 
the Province, and tlioiigli many different dyes are to be 
found growing in its forests, the material employed is 
generally im])orted yarn, which is supplied in the re- 
qni.dtc sliad(‘s ))y the \ illage shopkeeper. The framework 
of tli(' loom consists of four stout posts which arc driven 
into tli(‘ ground so as to make a rectangle about 5 ft. 10 in. 
by 2 ft, 0 in. and arc joined together at the top by cross 
beams. Tlie implements recpiircd for the conversion 
of raw cotton into cloth and the system of manufacture 
followed arc described in the minutest detail in a 
“Monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of Assam ’’pub- 
lished by the Superintendent of Government Printing at 
Calcutta in 18b7. Descriptions of mechanical processes 
of this nature are, however, at their best unsatisfactory, 
and are hardly intelligible without a series of diagrams. 
Th(5 total co.st of the whole apparatu.s i.s about ten rn))ee.s, 
and, as weaving only occupies the leisure moments of the 
women, the use of home-made clothing helps to save the 
pocket of the villager. A\'ry little cotton cloth is pre- 
pared h)r sale, and there can be little doubt that weaving 
as an industry is commercially a failure, the price obtain- 
•'(1 for the tini.shed art ich‘ being out of all proportion to 
the time expciuhal on its ])roduction. The principal 
articles made are churidfi or waistcloths, large sheets or 
shawls ^^orn as wra[)s ealled chaJar or hor kapor, and smal- 
ler shawls called chdengs. A kind of shawl called 
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paridia kapor is very finely made, and is enriched with a 
beautifully embroidered border. Tt costs sometimes as 
much as Rs. 200. Of recent year.'! tiio nse of imported 
clothing has been coming into favour, an innovation wliich 
has little to recommend it, as the time formerly s[)ent at 
the loom is not as a rule assigned to any other useful occu- 
pation. 

Only two kinds of silk .arc proiluced in Kumriip, eri and siit 
mugUy as the pat worm (bomhi/j- tertor) i.s no longer reared. 

The muga worm (nntfieroea assama) is geiiprally fed 
on the ium tree {macfiilns odoratissima). Five diirorcnt 
broods are distinguished by vernacular names, but in 
Kamrup the only broods commonly reared arc the katia in 
October — November, and the jethm in the spring. The 
complete cycle of the insect lasts from 54 to 81 days, tho 
bulk of which isoccupio<l by tlu^ life of the worm. When 
the moths hatch out the females are at once attached to 
straws which are hung up insides the house, and are visited 
by the males who arc allowed to remain at liberty. Kach 
female produces about 250 (‘ggs, which are ki^pt in a dark 
place, and when the worms appear th(\y are at onco 
transferred to the mm tree. A band of straw or plantain 
leaves is fastened round the trunk to prevent tlieni from 
descending, and during the night they take slielter under 
the leaves. Constant vigilance is. how(iver, napiired to 
keep off crows, kites, ow ls, large bats, and otlier pests 
which prey upon the worm, and hail and heavy rain not 
unfrc(iueiitly do damage. When fully growm the worm 
is about 5 inches long and nearly as thick as the 
forefinger. In colour it is green with a brown an yellow 
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stripe exiciiding down each side, while red moles with 
bright gold bases are dotted about the surface of the 
body. When the worms are ready to spin they descend 
the tree and are then removed to the house. Mu^ci silk 
is fliudly manufactured for home u.se, and very little is 
pro(liic(Ml for sale The principal centres of cultivation are 
Dimariii, lleltala, Paidiari, Kani, Bardiiar, Chaygaon, 
Paiitan, Upper Banbhag, and Patidarang. The silk is 
iv(*h*d from tlie cocoon, 250 of wliich yield one oz. of 
Ihrc'ad. The price obtained is about Rs 9 per seer. 

The m worm (nUacus icm) derives its name from 
tli(^ eri or castor oil plant {rmnm communis) on which 
it is usually fed. From five to si.x broods arc usually 
reannl in the year, those w'hich spin their cocoons in 
November, February, and May yielding most silk. As 
with the mii/fa moth, the females when they emerge are 
ti(‘d to pieces of reed, and are visited by the males who 
are left at liberty. The eggs are hatched in the house 
and take from a week to 15 d.ays to mature, As soon as 
th(^ worms appear they are placed on a tray, which is 
siisjHMuled in a place (d' .safety, and fed on the leaves of 
the cast(»r oil plant. MTien fully grown tliey are about 
inches long and of a dirty white or green colour. Af- 
ter tlu‘ final moulting, the worms are transferred from 
tlie tray to forked twigs susjiended aero.ss a ])icce of reed, 
and, when they are nvidy to spin, ai’e [daced on a bundle 
o|‘ dried plantain leaves or withered branches which is 
liimu' from the roof of tlie hut. The matrix of the cocoon 
is MT\ miinmy, and (he .silk, which is of a dirty wliite 
<*ulour, has to he .spun, not reeled. Before this is done 
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the cocoons are softened by boiling them in water and a 
solution of alkali. Empty cocoons yield about three- 
quarters of their weight, in thread. 

Only Brahmans, Ganaks, ami Kaiiias arc actually 
debarred from the roaring of the ert worm, but as a mat- 
ter «jf fact, the industry is largely in the hands of the 
animistic tribes, such as the Garos, Mikirs and Kacharis. 

The princi])al centres of manufacture are in the Barduar 
Chaygaon, and Pantau maiizus and the Tamulpiir and 
Barama tahsils, and tlie most iniportaiit markets are at 
Rangia, Barama, Palasbari, and Tarnulpiir. Tjarge quan- 
itics of the clotli are purchased by the Marwari mer- 
chants for export to Calcutta. 

The most useful garment made of eri silk is the bor 
kapor, a large sheet sometiinos as much as 20 feet in 
length by 5 feet wide, which is folded and used as a 
wrap in the cold weather. It costs from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 16. Eri cloth is also made into coats and petti- 
coats. 

Rough pottery is made by Kumhars, who are often a Fottwy. 
functional section of the Kalitas, and by Hiras, a section 
of tlie Nainasudras. There arc probably about 7,000 per- 
sons in the district who are to a greater or a less degree 
dependent on the making and selling of earthenware for 
their means of livelihood, but a large proportion of tlicse 
people are agriculturists as well. The earth used is 
generally a glutinous clay, which is well moistened with 
water and freed from all extraneous substances, and if 
it is too stitt’ some clean coarse sand is worked up with 
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it. A well kneaded luini) of (tlay i.s then placed on the 
wheel, which is fixed horizontally and made to rotate 
rapidly. As the wh(‘el revolves the potter works the clay 
with his tin^^ers and j^ives it the desired shape. The 
vessel is then sun dried, place<l in a mould, and beaten 
into final sha])e with a mallet, a smooth stone being held 
th(‘ while ngain.st the inner surface. It is then again sun 
dried, th(? surface is polished, and it is ready for the 
kiln. '1 h(^ colh'ction of the clay and firewood, the shaping 
of lli(‘ ub'iisilson the wheel and the stacking of them in 
tli(^ kiln, form the men’s portion of the work. The 
nomen do the poli.shing and the final shaping. The Hiras, 
howev(.T, do not use the wheel, but mould the vessel on a 
board, laying on the clay in strips, and the whole of this 
work is entrusted to the women. 

The instruments employed arc the wheel (chak), which 
is about three feet in diameter and rotates on a piece of 
hard pointed wood fixed firmly in the ground, the mould 
(atlKili)^ a hollow basin about JU inches long by 3^ inches 
deep, the mallet {baUya pitefii) and the polisher {cfiai'i). 

The principal articles manufactured are cooking pots 
{ekathid, mold, dti.skathia and c/turti), water jars {katalij 
tekeli and tliali)j and larger ve.s.sels [hari and jatiya), witli 
lamps, pipes and drums. Flower pots are manufactured 
at thmiiali \)\ up-countrymen, and earthenware pipes for 
ring wells at llarpeta. The profits oi the business arc 
said to be small, ami tlie local ])ottery is being gradually 
ousted by a superior ((iiality t)f gooils imported from 
llengal, and by the metal utensils which are coming exten- 
sively into use. The principal centres of the industry 
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arc at Paru, Hirapara (near Palasbari), llani, Bel tala, 
Durakahara and Klichenipara, 

The brass and bell-metal industry is not of much im- 
portancc. Bell-metal utensils arc cast in moulds, but 
brass vessels are made out of thin sheets of that metal, 
which are beaten out and pieced together. The imple- 
ments of the trade consist of anvils of different sizes 
{belmuri chatuli), hammers, pincers and cliisels. The 
furnace is simply a hollow in the floor of the liut, 
and the bellows are made of goat’s skin. Wlicn it 
is desired to join two sheets of brass together, nicks 
are cut in one edge, into which the other edge is 
fitted, and tlie two are then beaten flat. A rough 
paste made of pao, a sub.stance wliich consists of thr(‘e 
parts of .sheet brass with one part of solder, and l)orax 
is tlien smeared over the join. The nn^tal is lic'ated, 
the ;»(/n melts, ami the union is complete. Thi^ principal 
articles manufactured arc .small flatfish bowls often used 
as drinking (Uips (lota, hati), jars for holding water (kafsi 
ijagari), trays (sarai and bolan), boxes to carry Ixdid nut 
and lime (tma, temi), and large vessels usetl for boiling 
rice (thali). The chief centres of the brass industry are at 
Hajo and Gauliati, and of the l)ell-metal trade at ISarthai- 
bari. The blacksmith's work is of a very simple charactcT, 
and they only make ploughshares, billhooks or daos. 
knives, and sickles. Ornaments of gold liligrei^ of really 
artistic workmanship and design are manubudiiretl at 
Barpeta. 

Mats are made from bamboo, ml (phraijvutes rnxlmnj- Mntmokinc 
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Ail), patidoia {maranta didwioina\ cane {calamus sp.), 
mutha [cypnua rutnndus), and sola [aeschomyns aspera 
Mats made of tlie first four materials are plaited by 
hand, but if mutha or sola is employed strips of the reed 
are ])laced in woodcMi frames and the mat is woven almost 
as tliouj^h it wen? a cloth. Ilamboo mats are made in tlie 
Gauliati, l’alasl)ari, and Jlajali tahsils and cost from As. 2 
to As S. Mulha and pith mats are made in Chamaria, 
(’liayi'-aoii, llajo, and Patidarang and cost from As. 4 to 
Rs. 5. liiunboo sieves are also made in Palasbari and 
Cliavgaon and co.st from As. 2 to As. 8. 

Most of the lac produced in Kamrup <‘omo.s from tlie 
part of the district which lies south of the Brahma})Utra 
and west of Gauliati. The Garo.s generally rear their 
lac on the arhar plant {cajanus Indtviif,), while the As- 
samese prefer some kind of ficus or t]\v kukursota {yretcia 
muUifioui) or moj {albizzia lucida), but, as far as is 
known, the ipiulity of the product is not affected by 
the tree on which the insert has been fed. The method 
of propagation is as follow's. Pieces of stick lac contain- 
ing li\'ing insects are placed in baskids and tied on to the 
tw’igs of the tr{‘e on which the ne.\t croj) is to be grown. 
After a tew days the insects crawl on to the young bran- 
ches and begin to feed and secrete the resin. They arc 
lelt untlisturbed tor about si.x months, and the twigs en- 
crust(Hl wich the .seendion are then picked off. A good 
si/.ed tree yields from .40 seers to 2 maunds of stick lac, 
the best results being obtained from trees of moderate 
giowth, which do not contain too rich a supply of sap. 
Iwo crops are generally obtained in the year, the first 
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being collected in May and June, the second in October 
and November. The first crop is largely used for seed, 
and it is the second whieji supplies the bulk of the ex- 
ported lac. Ants and the caterpillars of a small moth 
sometimes do much damage to the insect, and a heavy 
storm Jit the time when they arc .spreading over the tree 
will destroy them altogether. Almost all the lac pro- 
duced is exported in the crude form of stick lac. 
Shellac, when made, is prepared in tlie following man- 
ner. The stick lac is pounded and sifted, and then 
repeatedly washed and dried to free it from all tincto- 
rial matter. When the desired result has been obtained 
the resin is put into a bag and heated over a slow fire. 
The bag i.s squeezed till the melted lac is forced through 
the cloth, and it is then scraped off and is ready for the 
market. Sometimes the raw product is treated by a 
much simpler process, and the stick lac is merely boiled 
for some hours and then pressed into cakes, wliich con- 
tain of course the whole of the colouring matter. A 
dye is also prepared by pounding the stick lac into a fine 
powder, mixing it with wahw in the proportion of one to 
four and boiling it for two hours. l"be tinctorial matter 
is then strained off and the refuse, which is known 83 
shera, is exported. 

The fishing industry is of considerable importance in 
Kamrup. There are in the district about 21,000 mem- 
bers of the Nadiyal and Namasudra castes who are allow- 
ed by (uistorn to cahdi fish for sale, and probably more 
than half of these depend to some extent at any rate 
upon tlieir nets for their means of livelihood. Ihe 
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right of fisliing in tlic more important rivers and 
hils is every year put uj) to auction and fetches 
between twenty and thirty tiiousand rupees a year. (For 
details see Table XIV.) 'fhere arc altogether 145 fisher- 
ries in the district, the most valiuible mahals being the 
Brahmaputra, the Ohaulkhoa and Bnelcngi rivers, and 
the .Talma, Kukurmara, and Janparia bits in Barpeta. 
Fisli is not salted in Kamrup, but there is a certain 
amount of trade in dried fish Avliich goes from the Barpeta 
and (dicjiiga mauzas to Bengal, and from the country south 
of tli(‘ IJrahmaputra to the Garo and Khasi Hills The 
K'ssees of the Brahmaputra fisheries levy a tax of Rs. 2 
or lls. 3 on eacdi net used, and in the case of large nets 
like the langi, which are worked by several men, a tax of 
lls. 3 per annum on each man. The best eating fish are 
liilsa (clupen ihslia), roe {Inbeo rohita), (diital {notopteroiis 
chitahi), ari (arius), magur {clarvis ami })ufta 

{callickrous biinaculatus) 

The following are the nets most commonly in use; — (1) 
Gkaliata, a net in the shape of a shovel which is pushed 
tlinmgh the water and is generally used to cat(di buU-hua 
lish. (2) Kkewali, a piece of netting to the centre of 
which a rope is attached while all round the edges there 
are wiMghts. The net is thrown fiat on to the surface of 
the water, when the weights sink and drag the sides of 
the lu't together. It is then drawn hv the rope to a 
boat or liank. 'I’he tbllowing names are applied to this 
net as tin' mesh decreases in si/.e — supani, iiachayii, afalia, 
aiKitfui, [jhaujnl. (3) Lungi, a large net which is stretched 
right across a river, the bottom being weighted and the 
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top buoyed. Tlic fish are then driven towards tlie net 
and become entangled in its meshes. 'J'lie teruja fungi 
is a smaller variety, the two ends ol‘ ' iiich arc brought 
round to form a circle as the not i.s not long enough to 
reach across the river. (4) Paranyi, a scpiare not the op- 
posite corners of which are listened to flexible bamboos. 
The not thus hangs like a sack from a stout pole to 
which the bamboos are attached and is lowcrctl into the 
water and raised at intervals 'rhe yob resembles a 
gigantic wine glass with a short stem made of wicker- 
work. It is generally used by women, who walk through 
shallow water and keep pressing the rim of tlie glass on 
the mud at the bottom. Any tish that are canglit arc 
removed through an opeuiiig at the top. TJie jutuki is 
a smaller kind of The is a species of wicker- 

work shovel which like the polo is generally used by 
women. Tliey place the broad end of the shovel on the 
ground before tlicm, and trample uj) tlie mud so as to 
drive the small fry into it. Conical bamboo traps, wlji(;h 
arc called dingaru, thupa, sepa, and yui and arc worked 
on the principle of the lobster pot, are placed in small 
streams or running water near the rice fields. 
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ClIAlTKK VI 

CONDITION OF PKOFLE— CO^IMUNICA- 
TJONS— TRADE. 

Hub- 1 ' naiic} - Wages -frices — Fond and dress — Dwellings — Econo- 

II mill ion of the people— Conventional restrictions— Deve- 

Inpmeiit of sti'am navigation — Roihvays—Koads — Water com- 
I m 1 1 1 icn t in ns Post and telegraph — Trade— Fairs — ^To w ns — Local 

Ihiiuals. 

SQb-teiuuioy Tlid o !ir(‘ nisHMiraj anti estates in 

Kamrup, and the area of land sublet is considerably 
lart^er than it is in tbo upper districts of the valley. 
At the last sottleiuent statistics of sub-tenancy 
were collected for nearly niiic-tcntlis of tlie total 
settled area ; and it wa.s found that nearly 25 per 

cent of the land with rcg-ard to wliich information 
Percent recorded, was occupied by 

liniigii ?! R’hants. Tlic proj)ortion returned 

- ‘W for each of the ^rouiis into 

IJariH'lii ... 10 ox 

I ••• which the district was divided 

3i)i\i ... S 

••• is shown in tlie statement in the 
rfitiilai.uij; .. 3.) 

ii.iiiiiiM cii:ii)!iii ... 7 iimre:in. No rent law has as 

Smilli Uiuik ... 20 ” 

vet been introduced, as it is 
tlioiie:bt that in a comparatively sparsely peopled 
district like Kamrup tbt*ri‘ i.s not miicli dang'cr of rack 
rentiiii^. Rents are paid idther in cash or kind, or by a 

• .\i!,n-l>tnriij ostiiUw piy hall the onlin.iiy r.iti'.ol uvenuc, l.ih.'iir.ii est.acs 
lire rcvi iiui- free. The history ol thev* e-tates ill he lomui ni eiinjitcr VII. 
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combination of the (avo systems. Of grain rents there are 
several varieties. Tenants hokliiig land on the mihi 
tenure hand their landlord half iLo actual produce of 
the fields ; whereas, in the case oi chukti a fixed 
quantity of grain is given irrespective of the total yield. 
ISoiiictiines the crop is divided before it is threshed (dal 
a(ihi\ s<::iietimes after {guri adhi). In the case of cash 
rents the Ooverninent revenue is the rate ordinarily 
charged, but the land is usually measured up with a rod 
that is only 7^ or 7 cubits in length instead of the 
standard nieasurcmentof 8 cubits. This in itself gives the 
landlord a profit of 5 or 30 per cent, and, in addition 
to this, he often cither levies cesses on his tenants, or 
requires them to work for a cortoin time in his own fields. 
Typical cesses are Halumi from 8 annas to Ks. 2 ; camp 
expenditure 0 annas ; and contributions towards the cost 
of weddings or pujas. 

The ordinary daily wage is said to be four or five annas wagw 
a day. There is no regular landless labouring class, but 
since the earthquake of 1897 it is not so difficult to obtain 
labour as it was. Ploughmen arc sometimes paid in 
grain, and sometimes are allowed to use their employers’ 
bullocks in their own fields for one day out of every three. 

Tlio villagers often combine to help one another to get in 
the harvest, the owner of the field rewarding his assistants 
by a good meal. Servants hired by the month receive 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 as wages. In many cases these men 
are what is known as handhas. A man who is in need of 
ready cash receives a lump sum down, and enters into 
an agreement to work for his creditor till the full amount 
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ha.s Ih'cjii rodooined. He w f(‘d ;ind clothed, and each 
year’s labour is usually set a.i^^ainst a certain portion of 
the advance. Occasionally it is only set against the 
interest, and, where this is the case, the loan can never be 
worked off. These bandhas are usually very kindly 
treat(Ml, and it is obvious that, if they choose to leave 
their niastc'rs, a civil suit for the balance of the sura due 
affonls a very insuflicient remedy, as such a person is 
not likely to liave any property from which it would bo 
possi!)l(‘ (o satisfy the civil court’s decree. 

I'Vom the liguresin the margin, which show the price of 
common rice at Gauhati in 
certain selected years since 1863, 
it will be seen that, though there 
has been a general tendency to- 
wards a rise in price, it has not 
been very marked and has been 
subject to striking variations. The average price rccord- 
i‘d for each of the four decades ending with 1902 was 
l7'3;15 o; 16; .and 12*5 seers for a rupee. The high 
av(‘rag(* during the last decade was largely due to huninc 
in India and sev(*ral poor harvests in Kamrup. The 
price's obtained by the raiyats tor their surplus produce 
vary very considerably in different parts of the district. 
At Uangia, the price paid for ordinary white rice seldom 
falls below Rs. 2 per inaund, even at harvest time, but in 
less accessi))le localities the price is sometimes very low. 
In Ha jali, unhusked rice sells at about 40 to 45 seers for the 
rupi't' on tlie river bank near the trader’s boat ; but the 
price falls in direct proportion to the distance from which 
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the boatmen have to carry the grain. In some villages 
the rate is as low as HO seers for the rupee and occasionally 
even less than this, but the owners could always obtain 
the higher price if they chose to curry their produce 
down to the boats themselves. Prices such as these are 
low enough, but the profits of the boatmen, who pur- 
chase the rice in the mofussil and sell it again in 
Barpeta or Gauhati, do not appear to bo excessive. 

Mustard generally brings the raiyat about Rs. 3 per 
maund. The price of stdt has fallen during the last 
quarter of a century, and so has that of pulse, though not 
to a very marked degree, 'fable X shows the price of 
common rice, pulse, and salt recorded at Bar])eta and 
Gauhati in 1880, 1890, 1900, and subscijucnt years. 

The staple food of the people is boiled rice, eaten with fowl 
pulse, spices, and fish or vegetable curry Amongst the 
well-to-do, pigeon or duck occasionally take the place 
of fish, but fish is a very common article of diet, and is 
said to be a substitute for <//»' which is not very largely used. 
Goats’ flesh is eaten by Muhammadans and members of 
the Saktist sect, and venison is always acceptable, and is 
frequently procurable, especially in times of flood, when 
the deer are driven on to islets of higher lanci and are 
ruthlessly slaughtered from boats. 'J ea drinking is very 
common, especially in the early morning. Sweetmeats 
usually consist of powdered grain mixed with milk, 
sugar, and ghi. 

The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a cotton x>reM. 
dhoti or waistcloth, with a big shawl or wrapper, and 
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soiTKitimcs a cotton coat or wai.stcoat. Women wear a 
petticoat, a scarf tie«l round tliii bust, and a sliawl. Tliese 
clothes used ori^^inally to be all home' made, but of recent 
years imported fabrics have bcMm lari'-oly coming into 
favour. Cheap woollen l)]ank(‘t.s are also worn in the 
cold \v(‘;dli(T, a fashion that liasmncli to recommend it as 
th(^ Ass.i ni(‘.<(‘ are ofbai very lightly clad in winter. Silk is 
not as geiK'rally worn as in Upper Assam, and the women 
do not s(r)ii to hav<^ as much jewellery as their sisters in 
SibsMgar. Uoots and shoes are the exception, and in their 
own homes (‘ven w'l'lbto-do people wear wooden clogs. 
Wooden sandals are also used by villagers when travelling 
or w(»rki!ig in jungle ground, where there are tufts of 
sharj)'pointed grass. 

Dweuings. The house of the ordinary villager consists of three or 
lour small and ill-ventilated rooms, built round three 
sides of a court-yard. Tin* walls are usua]l;\ made of 
ree<Is plastered over with mud, the roof of thatch sup- 
ported on bandMM>s, the tloor of mud. Jii Kamrup, the 
enclosure is often entered through a little room intended 
for the reception of guests, a refinement which is seldom 
seen in the homestead of the ordinary villager further up 
the valley, 'riu* materials reipiiri'd for the construction 
of a iiou.sc* do not, as a rule, cost the pr«)]>rh'tor anything 
Imt tlie laheur of proenring them ; hut llie houses arc 
.small and generally hadly Imilt. Tin* tni'iiiUire of the 
eultnating elasses is sim]tle, and consists of a few boxes 
and wieker-work .sto(ds, brass an<l bell-metal cooking 
utensils, earthen }>ots and ])ans, bai^Kets and bottles, and 
perhaps a loom. The villager sometimes sleeps on a 
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small bamboo mnchaa or platform, soioetimes on a mat 
on the floor, but the mitUlle classes have beds, tables, and 
chairs in their houses. ' 

The local revenue officials are of opinion that a consi- ®oouomio 

^ condition ot 

derabli^ proportion of the people are in debt ; but it is thepoopio. 
doubtful whether this indebtedness is serious, as, apart 
from the otandinj,^ crop, the poorer raiyats have no securi- 
ty to offer. The rate of interest charged is said to vary 
from 10 to 75 per cent, but for small loans it is generally 
eitlier one anna or two pice in the rupee per mensem. 

The Settlement Officer (Mr. Ihirnes) seems to be of opinion 
that there is little genuine poverty in Kamrup. Of the 
Bajali group, which is certainly not the richest part of the 
district, he savs tliat, though the ordinary raiyat is poor, ho 
is able to maintain himself on his land in inde[)endancc a.nd 
witliout difficulty. Cash is generally scarce and little grain 
is stored, but this is liardly matter for surprise as the 
people seem to take life fairly easily. Of the Barbhag 
group, wliich has a density of 521 to the scpiaro mile, the 
Settlement Officer writes as follows : — “ The landlords 
are on the whole fairly well off, though thero are very 
few wealtliy men amongst them. They were undoubtedly 
rather lianl bit by the sudden rise in the demand in 
18i)H-94, though they can well afford to pay. The Brah- 
mans and Ganaks have other .sources of iiicomo besides 
agriculture. The independent cultivators in tho good 
villages are generally well off but without much money. 

In the bad villages they are distinctly poor, and have 
generally come down in the world owing to the 
deterioration of their land. They spend large sums 
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on marriage; a Brahman’.s marriage is .said to cost 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,200 and that of a Sudra 
not less than Rs. 200. A certain amount of debt 
is the rc.siilt.” In the south of the Patidarang group 
the conditions are said to bo much the same as those in the 
Barbliag group, but in tln^ north of Panduri, the south of 
Kaurhaliu, ainl the nortli of Pub Kachari Mahal the 
raiyats an; d(‘scriljed as “ distinctly poor.” The people 
obtain tin' i'asii they n^juire to pay their land revenue by 
tln‘ sal<‘ <tf surplus dhan, mustard, and pulse, garden 
pr(»du<'(*, m (;]oth and thread, and lac. The Brahmans 
earn (•(ni.si<i(‘ral)le sums by going to Bengal as priests, 
iiiid at theotlierend of the social scale are the Kacharis, 
who earn almost ivs much by working on the tea gardens. 
A (;ertain number of people work on the roads for the 
Publi(; Works Department or the Local Board, while 
otliers hollow out cauiics for sale. The villagers 
are, however, probably not so well to do as those of 
Upiii'r Assam, where the tea industry puts an enormous 
amount of cash into cir(;ulation. On the other liand 
they spend mucli less on opium. Silk is not as generally 
worn as in Sibsagar, and the women do not own much 
valuable ji'Wi'llery. 

The inhabitants of Kamrup are not eneumbered by many 
conventional restricthuis. All castes cntcli tisli for their 
own eonsuinplion, but only the Doms or Nadiyals, the 
t'liarals or Namasiulras, ami the animistic tribes of 
iioilo origin wili .sell it. llralimans, Gau.aks, and 
K.iyasllias deeline to cultivate the eri worm ; but, apart 
truin this, there are tew restrictions imposed by caste 
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which arc not common to the rest of India. All over 
the district, Hindus decline lo touch die plough on the 
last day of the month, the day of the now moon, and 
the day when the moon is eleven days eld; and here and 
there certain days in the week are considered to be in- 
auspicious. In Rangia tahsil, for instance, a Tuesday 
or a ISatUi'day is thouglit t(> be the appropriate day on 
which to begin ploughing or to sow summer rice; but 
they are the only two days in the week on whi(di sali 
dlian must not be sown, and in the Nalbari tahsil they 
are close days as far as house building is concerned. In 
the Bajali tahsil the restrictions seem to be vexatiously 
minute. Sali dhan must not be sold on Mondays anil 
Thursdays, and revenue is not paid on those days. Ahu 
'dhan is not sold, or even given away, on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays ; and Sunday and Monday arc days on which 
no prudent person would plough his fields or sow the seed. 

At tlie time when we first came into possession of the commaaiea- 
Province, the difficulty of communications proved a most 
serious obstacle to its development The Brahmaputra 
was the great highway which connected this portion of 
the Company’s dominions with Bengal, but the journey 
up the river for any boat of ordinary size was a very 
lengthy business, McCosh, writing in 1837, stated that 
a largo boat took from six to seven weeks to come from 
Calcutta to Gauhati, though the post, which was convey- 
ed in small canoes rowed by two men, who were relieved 
every fifteen or twenty miles, reached Gauhati in ten days.* 


* TopogJuptiy of AHHaro— pages 5) k 82. 
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Beginniiigof This was the state of tilings for twenty-two years after 
navigation, our annexation of the valley, hut in 1848, the Govern- 
ment steamers were deputed to ply between Calcutta 
and Gauhati. Three years later, the Commissioner, 
Major JoTikins, mutle the not unreasonable proposal that 
three or four times a year they should be allowed to 
proceed ri.ehi up the valley to Dibru^wh. His su|j:gca- 
tions \v('i‘(‘ n<\a;itiv(‘d by llie Marine Department, on the 
^romid that tli(‘ voyaoes Avould he financially a failure, but 
liis views were stron^^ly ur'^ed on Government by Mr. 
Mills, when he* visited the Province in 1853. The proposal 
nu'l with th(^ ap])roval of the Lieutenant-Governor, in- 
st ructions were issiu‘d for the desivahih of a steamer in that 
yc'ar, and sevtu’al voyaejes were made, with re.sults that were 
not unsatisfactor\ even from the linancial point of view. 
The journey from Gauhati to Dibru^^arh and back occuipied 
no mor(‘ than fifteen days, an extraordinary contrast 
to th(‘ intcwmiiialile delay of the same voya,ii:i‘ in a 
c.ountry itoat. The care:o teuder(‘d scon exceedv'd the 
carryini;- capacity of the steamers, and in 1855 Lieuten- 
;iiit-('olouel .lenkins complained that the ves.sels 
reached ({auhali fully huhni with n'oods shipped in 
Upper Assam, so that Gauhati and the ports lielow 
derived pra«'ticall\ no advantage Irom th(‘ downward 
serv i<'e of the steamer.^ 

As was oidy to Ik* expeeU'd, the rati's at first charged 
were fairly liiiih, aa<l a ti<-ket from ('alcutta to (hiuhati 
ntsl no le>s tlian Ks. 1.5U. On the older hand, the 
accoinmodatiou was di'sii^mal on a very liberal scale. 
The ri'iiuhdhms issued in 1851 e.xpivssly authorised 
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passengers to carry pianos in their cabins free cf freight, 
provi<l(?J that they tvcrc required h‘T us(‘ during the 
voyage and were not in pat king eases ; a proviso which 
suggests a very deliberate voyage as compared witli the 
speedier travelling of th<‘ twentieth century. Freight on 
ordinary stores seems to have been charged at the rate of 
one rupe.; per cubic foot between Calcutta and Gauhati, 
but for some time longer a great part of the trade of the 
Province continued to go by country boat. Tho planters 
could never count on being able to despatch their tea by 
steamer, and were thus compelled to keep up an estab- 
lishment of country boats, and having got the boats to 
use them, and the same objection held good in the case 
of native merchants.* The cost of working tho lino was 
heavy, but, in spite of this, it showed a fair profit, and it 
was evident that there woulil be a great development 
of the traffic if only facilities were provided for it. 

In 1860, the Indian General Steam Navigation private 
Company entered into a contract to run a pair of vessels 
every six weeks, provided that the Government boats river, 
were taken from the line. Since that date the steam 
navigation of the Assam Valley has been in tho hands 
of this Company, and the River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, with whom they arc associated. But in spite of 
the existence of a regular service, and the quickening 
ettects of private enterprise, travelling still continued to 
be very slow. The steamers did not profess to run to 
scheduled time, the delay at the larger ports for the 

* Metiiorundum by tlic Uucctor of I’ubJic lustructioo, Ucagal, dated the 7th 
February 1857. 
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loading' and unloading of cargo was considerable, and 
the passenger no doubt often required his piano to 
beguile the tedium of tlic way. In 1861, the Commission- 
er, Colonel Hopkiuson, was disposed to take a gloomy 
view of the (iondition of affairs, and, in a letter to 
CovernnuMit, openly gave expression to the opinion ihat 
it would he better to compensate the planters for any 
loss tli(iy might sustain, and abandon the Province, 
unless (h>vernmcnt were prepared to enter upon a 
(•oursi‘ of vigorous material improvement. In the 
saiiK' letter, he drew the following dreary picture of the 
isolation of Assam : — 

“ With the furious current of the Brahmaputra, still unconquered 
by steam, opposing a barrier to all access from without, and not 
a single road ht for wheeled carriage, or even passable at all for 
a great portion of the year, there is such an absence of the full 
tide of life running through Assam, such a want of intercourse 
between man and man, as does and must result in apathy, 
stagnation, and torpidity, and a terrible sense of isolation, by 
which enterprise is chilled and capital and adventurers scared 
away. The profits of tea cultivation should attract hundreds 
where tens now come, but the capitalist is not always to be 
found who will venture his money in a country to which access 
is so difficult as it is to As.soin, through which his correspondence 
travels at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, and in which it 
may take a month to accomplish a journey of two or three hun- 
dred miles ; nor, on the. other hand, is it every spirit, however 
bold, that cares to encounter so dreary a banishment, and to be 
so entirely cut off from his fellows in a place from which exit is 
only possible at rare intervals, and must be so literally a prison 
or tomb to him. ” 

Matters, however, gradually improved, and in 1884, 
a daily serviee of mail steamers was started between 
Dibrugarh and Dliubri, eoimeeting with a steamer 
whieli plied between the latter place and Jatrapur. 
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Here the traveller who was pressed for time could 
take tljc traiti to Calcutta, though the lino was not of the 
m»'st comfortable, as mor<^ thaji one river Inul to be 
crossed in boats before the capital of Bengal was reached. 

TJie introduction of a daily steamer service repre- 
sented an enormous advance in the facilities for com- 
miinicatiOTi. between Assam and the outer world. The 
large steamers were iiot uncomfortable, but progress was 
slow, and not only the hour, but the date on which they 
left any given port was far from (icrtain. The would-be 
traveller could not (choose his own time for starting on 
his journey, but had to select a date on which a steamer 
was expected at the nearest ghat, and even then he not 
unfrc(iucntly had to endure a weary period of waiting 
by the river bank. 'Jhc daily service changed all that 
and combined the advantages of regularity with a speed 
whi(;h, in (!umparison with that attained by the largo 
cargo boats, was must commendable. 

The ports of call in Kamrup arc Kholabanda for 
Barpeta, Balasbari, Soalkuchi, and Gauhati itself. 

At the present day (1905) two steamers ply daily 
between Gauhati and .Dhubri. One, wliich carries the 
mails, does not call at any of the intermediate ports and 
is supposed to do the up journey in twenty hours and the 
down in eleven. The other belongs to the ser vice which 
runs between Goal undo and Dibrugarh and calls at each 
of the ghats mentioned above. 

Tlie Gauhati branch of the Assam-Bcngal Railway runsTho : 
for a distance of 33 J miles through the district, eastward 
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to the boundary of Now^jfonj^. Tliere are stations at 
Panikhaiti, Di^^ru, and Klictri, l)Ut, as this portion of the 
district consists to a ^I'cat extent of hills and marshes, it 
lias not been much affected by the opening of the line. 
A line is now (1005) under construction from the north 
bank (»f the Brahmainiira opposite Pandughat, which 
will conneid witli the Kastorn Bengal State- Railway. 
On its completion there will be through railway commu- 
nic.‘ili<m, not only between Calcutta and Gauhati, but 
bciwtrii (A'lleiitta and Bibrugarli, though the Ganges 
and the llrahniaputra will .still have to be crossed by 
ferri(!S. 

Houth of the Brahmaputra, the main artery of commu- 
nication is the great trunk road, which runs the whole 
length of the valley from Fakirganj opposite Dhubri to 
Saikhoa opposite Sa<liya. It enters Kanirii]) from Goal- 
para at the 48th mile and runs northward and eastward 
till it reaches the river at J’alasbari. From (iauhali it 
turns southwards, and for eleven miles is a section of the 
Gauliati-tShillong road, but it then bonds again shar})ly to 
the cast, and enters the Nowgong district near Nakhola. 
There are inspection bungalows at Dhupdara (in the 
Goalpara dislricl) 4D miles, Boko 37 miles, Chavgaon26 
miles, and Palasl)ari 15 miles west of Gauliali, and at 
Amrigog i) and Sonapur ID miles east of that town. 

The 01 dy other roads of any importance south of the 
Braliiiiaputra are the road which runs eastward from 
Gauhati to Sonapiir, and the roads connecting Bardiiar 
witli (’liaygaon, Falasbari (Fki niile.s), and the trunk 
road at a point t) miles from Gauhati (19 miles). 
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The north trunk road enters the district from Goal- 
para at Raha, and leaves it at Dumnichaukl, where the 
Barnadi forms the boundary Iwiween Kamrup and 
Mangaldai. There are inspection bungalows at the 
following places, going from west to east ; the figures in 
brackets indicate the length of the stage. Raha, Hala- 
pakri ((V. miles), Bhawanipur (9J miles), Patacharkuchi 
(18 miles), Barama (7^ miles), Nalbari (8J- miles), Ran- 
gia (ll j miles), Kamalpur (8 miles), Bumnichauki (81- 
miles). From North Gunhati three roads run, to Dumni- 
chauki, to Naokata, and to Nalbari. On the Naokata 
road there are inspection bungalows at Chutiapara (9 
miles), JSutargao (10 miles), and Naokata (15 miles). On 
the Nalbari road there is an inspection bungalow at Hajo 
(14 miles), from which point it is 18 miles to Nalbari. 
Tlie section between Hajo and Nalbari was injured by 
the earthquake of 1897, and there arc places which are 
at present (1905) unfit for wlicelcd traffic in the rains. 
From Rangia a road runs to Barranga (26 miles), 
and from there there is a difficult footpath to the frontier 
village of Bewangiri, and a rough driving track to Suban- 
khata. From Barama a road runs eastward to the 
boundary of Mangaldai, 29 miles away, passing Tamul- 
pur, where there is an inspection bungalow, on the 17th 
mile. I’hc Chapaguri mauza is tapped by a road which 
runs from Patacharkuchi to Kakilabari, where there is 
an inspection bungalow on the 16th mile. The roads 
and tracks in the western portion of the district can best 
be understood by a reference to the map which accom- 
panies this volume. Most of the minor streams are 
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spaiinctl by brulf^cs, but tlicro arc no lews than 45 ferries 
in the di.strict which are .still maintained across the larj^er 
rivers. Witli the cx<;eption of a section of the trunk 
road west and south of (»auhati,all of the.s»" roads are 
unmctalh'd, ainl are' liable to be nmeh cut up if asked to 
carry liea\ y traffic in tlie rainy season. Jn 1903-04 there 
weiH! :ill')Lr{‘lh(!r 547 iiiih's of cart road and tracks main- 
tained eitluM* by tlu; Local Boards or the Public Works 
Depart iiit'id m Kainrup. 

Ill (he rainy sea.sonthe rivers of the district are largely 
used for (he removal of grain and other produce from tlic 
interior. Tlie following statement shows in a concise 
form tlie princi[)al rivers used as trade routes, and the 
c.vtont to which they can be so used in the wet and dry 
season: — 


NniriPN of livers. 

(lOint to wliich i 
CHii proro 

Cold weather. 

IxMit of 4 tons bill then 
}d iu the 

Kaius. 

AlKft 

Not na viable 

Tliront'honl. 

llai'iili.'i 

2.^1 niilfs up from it.s june- 
tioiiwith thoChaulkhoa, 

Du. 

I^iirnaili 

Miiknldiui^a 

MukaklanKii. 

11, -k. 

Not navigable 

Ihroughoul. 

ei'Hiiikhoii ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Hi'iiiinii . . ... 

Do. ... 1 

f'o. 

Dii'iii 

Baroiliat .. 

Harmli.at. 


Not navi)»able 

1 Jiitiahhiui"!. 

kfililiMi 

I'o. ... 

Thriiii{,'lioiit. 

KuIm' 

Kiikurinaia 

I’kinm. 


Honul.iia . . 

.M.iilinif'nn. 


Ndl navigable 

Ala'jjliar. 

I'i.ll'i 

Do. . . 

Thioiij^liont. 

1 ■ III 11 ,1 . ,, , 

I'o. ... 

Do. 

I’.iihiinaii I’.Hiiiaiii 

Tanmlpiir .. 

Tamulpnr. 


Not imvinablc 

Kanialiiur. 

I'l"' 

Do. ... 

Tliioughout. 
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Large country l>oats come up the IJralmiaputra to 
Gaiihati, but only a comparatively small number proceed 
above that town. 

The following abstract shows the development in pos- Poat and 
tal business whicli Inis occurred during the past forty 
years 


Number of post 
offices in 

Number of letters and 
post eiinls (delivered in 
omitted thousiimls). 

I 

Number of Siiv- 
in(;s Hunk 
accornta in 

H:iliini‘e mL the 
credit of tlic 
depositors. 

1875-76. 

11)03-04. 1 

1861-62 

1870-71. 

1003-04. 

1871-72. 

1903-04 

1903-04. 








Kh. 

6 

28 

43 

150 

393 

11 

1,397 

2,42,000 


The mails from Cahmtta arc at present carricMl by 
steamer from Dliubri, and arc dropped at Kliolabanda 
ghat for Barpeta, and at Gauhati. A list of the post and 
telegraidi offices in the district will bo found in the 
a])])endix (Statement 

'riie wealthiest and most important traders in Kamrup commero* 
arc the shrewd Marwari merchants, locally known 
Kalyas. ISIost of the import trade is in their hands, 
and they bring u]) from Calcutta piece goods, clothes and 
blankets, grain and pulse of various kinds, salt, oil, ghi, 
cement, corrugated iron, metal utensils, and thread. The 
(diief exports of the district arc mustard seed, lac, unhusk- 
cd rice, hides, and timber. The Kaiyas are tlic prin- 
cipal exporters of the district, but in the Barpebi sub- 
division, the wits of the people seem to have been sharp- 
ened by the unpleasant character of their surroundings. 
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The Assamese traders of this quarter are not content with 
buyin^^ up the mustard crop in tiie vicinity, but they ex- 
• tend their operations to Upper Assam, and in the rains 

tlicir })oats arc to Ix) found as far cast as the Majuli. 

(iauhati and Rarpeta arc the most important trading 
centres, 'flic miinbcr of shops owned by Mar\varis in 
the interior is not so large as it is in Upper Assam; and 
the village shopkeejun*, wlio retails salt and oil from a 
small grass hut, is generally a much less important per- 
son than the Kaiya. The principal trading villages arc 
I'alasbiiri, Nalbari, Uajo, and Rangia. A list of all the 
villag(‘s ill which there arc three or more permanent 
shops will he found in the a])pcndix (Statement C). A 
good d(‘al of business in also transacted at the hats or 
markids where the raiyats meet on certain days in the 
week to (wchange the products of their farms A list of 
these markets will be found in the appendix (State- 
ment l>). 

Btautia fairs. Trans-frontier trade is carried on withRhutan at Dar- 
ranga and Snbankhata. 'I’he sites of these frontier fairs 
ari' picturesque enough. Immediately to the north are 
the tumbled ]nas.ses of tlx* Rhutan Hilhs, whoso outer 
ranges, unlike (henKUinlains <»f Ujiper A.'^sam, are singu- 
larly deslitute of forest. The plain is for the most part 
covered with short turf, dtitted over here and there w'ith 
patches of high grass ainl an occasional kliair tree. 
riuMv are no \illagcs in the vicinity, hut every winter 
grass huts are built lor the occupation of the Mar- 
wari merchants ami the traders from Rarpeta who fre- 
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qiient the place. The Bhutias coeuj down in consider- 
able numhers with lac, wax, chi!lie^, blankets, ponies, 
donkeys, and goats. They sell ihcse things to tlie tra- 
ders, and with the proceeds buy cotton thread and cloth, 
rice, eri cloth and thread, and brass vessels. In tlio latter 
articles there is a considerable trade, and Morias come 
from Caiihati to manufacture the large brass cans which 
the Bhutias use to <liRtil their country spirit. The trade 
is generally transacted on a cash basis, though the liillmcn 
sometimes barter salt and chillies for rice ; the usual 
rate of exchange being three or four baskets of rice for 
one of salt, and two of rice for one of chillies. Starting 
from these centres, the Bhutias travel about the country 
and traffic with the villagers and the traders in the in- 
terior. Tlic big stout men, with their dirty rather inso- 
lent looking faces, and their layers of filthy clothing, are 
a common sight in Kamrup in the cold weather, as they 
mar(;h about the roads with huge baskets of merchan- 
dise on their backs, and strings of shaggy little mules, 
donkeys, and ponies. 

The other fairs held in the district are md at jirescnt 
of very much importance. A list of the places where 
these fairs are held will be found in the appendix (8tate- 
ment E). Alost of them arc connected with some religi- 
ous festival. 

Gauhati town (Goa-hathi=high land covered with Mnnieipidi. 
areca-nut trees) is situated on the left bank of the Brah- 
maputra river in 26° 11' N. and 91°46' E. It lies on the 
trunk road from Bengal to Sadiya, and is at present 
the terminus of the Assam Valley Branch of the Assam- 
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Bengnl Railway, though a line is under construction 
along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, Avhich will 
connect it by rail with Calcutta. An excellent metalled 
road runs from the steamer ghat to >Shillong, the head- 
tjuarters of tlie Local A«lministration. 

A st(‘!ini ferry crosses the Brahmaputra at this point, 
and t]i(‘. place is a port of call for the river steamers. 
1'h(‘ town is growing very slowly, and the population in 
1S7J, 18S1. 1891, and 1901 was 11,492, 11,695, 8,283, 
and 11,661 respectively. The figures for the two earlier 
years include the population of North Gauhati. The 
population of North and South Gauhati in 1901 was 
14,244. ^riic bulk of the population, as in most of the 
towns of i\ssani, is composed of foreigners. Moilern 
Gauhati is identified with Pragjyotishpur, the capital of 
king Hhagadatta, who is mentioned in the Mahabharata; 
and when Kamrup was conquered by the Ahoms it be- 
came the residence of the viceroy of Lower Assam, 'fho 
e.vtensive earthworks which protect it on the land side, 
tlie numerous large tanks, and the brick and masonry 
remains whicli are found in every direction beneath the 
soil, all clearly show that the place was originally an 
important city witli a con.siderable population, which 
oecupii'd ))olli hanks of the Brahmaj)utra. The town 
which lies on tlu‘. ii'irth of the river is .said to have been 
built by th<* Ivoeh king l*ariksbit, who fi jurished at the end 
of tlie sixteentii ciuiturv; and at the time of Mir Jiurda’s 
invasion (iaiiliati i.s described as lying Tiorth of the Brah- 
nmputra.* By the einl of the eighteenth century it had 
• 17./. j. s, u, Xy. 1 , Fun 1, ls72, i>. Gy! ' 
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fallen from its high estate, am! Buchanan Hamilton, 
writing in 1809, describes it as “ very poor place.” 
From 1826, when Assam was ccdotl to the British, till 
1874, when the Province was separated from Bengal, 
Gauhati was the seat of the Local Government, and it is 
still the headquarters of the Commissioner and of the 
Judge the Assam Valley districts, as well as of the 
ordinary district staff. The most noteworthy event in 
its recent history wa.s the earthquake of 1897, whhjh do* 
stroyed all the Government offices and wrecked every 
masonry building in the place. The town has since been 
re-built, and hardly any traces arc now to be seen of this 
great catastrophe. The situation of Gauhati is extremely 
picturesque. To the south it is surrounded by a semi- 
circle of thickly- wooded hills, while in front rolls the 
mighty Brahmaputra, which during the rains is more 
than a mile across. In the centre of the stream lies a 
rocky island, the further bank is fringed with graceful 
palms, and the view is again shut in by ranges of low hills. 
Such a site, though beautiful, is far from healthy, and at 
one time the mortality in the town was very high. Im- 
provements in the drainage and water-supply have done 
much to remedy this defect, but owing to its sheltered 
situation and the comparatively low rainfall (67 inches) 
the climate in summer is rather oppressive. 

Gauhati was constituted a municipality, under Act V 
(B.C.) of 1876, in 1878; au<l Act III (B.C.) of 1884 was 
subsequently introduced in 1887. The town has an area 
of 2 -95 square miles, and in addition to the 8hillong- 
Gauhati cart road, which is maintained by the Public 
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Works Department, there are 14 miles of road kept up 
by the municipality, of which are metalled. There are 
ten members of the Municipal Committee, six ot whom 
arc elected, and up to date the Deputy Commissioner has 
always filled the post of Chairman. The principal taxes 
are a tax of per cent on the annual value of holdings, 
a latrine tax, and a water rate. The average municipal 
receipts and expenditure in the ten years ending witii 1903 
were Rs 43,000, the chief sources of income being taxes 
on houses and lands (Rs. 6,r)(X)), water rate (Rs. 8,200), 
revenue from markets and slaughter houses (Rs. 6,500), 
and contribution (Bs. 10,100). The chief items of expen- 
diture were water-supply (Rs. 13,000) conservancy 
Rs. (11,800), and public works (Rs. 7,400). The water- 
supply is pumped from the Brahmaputra, passed through 
filtering beds and distributed through standpipes all over 
the town. Since the completion of these works in 1887, 
cholera, whicli used to be very prevalent, has almost 
disappeared. The present source of intake is, however, 
situated in the centre of the town, and in a dry season is 
liable to be landlocked. A large sum kis accordingly 
been sanctioned tor the removal of the pumping station 
and filtering Ijcds to a point above the town. Gauhati 
is tlie i)rincipal centre of trade in Lower Assam. 

Barpota, Rar})eta was formed into a municipality under Act V 
R. C. oi I87() in 1880. The committee consists of seven 
gentlemen nominated by Government under the presidency 
ol the 8ul)divisional Olticer. ddie principal tax levied 
is a cess at the rate of 5/, ]H*r cent on the annual value 
of lioldings ; but considerably more than lialf the ordinary 
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income is derived from a p*aiit madi‘ by Government, and 
from the fees levied on pounds, markets, and ferries. 
The a<;tual incidence of taxation in 1903-04 was only 
A." d-3 per head. The inhabitant.^ of the town resent having 
to i»ay even this small .sum, and have more than once peti- 
tioned lor the abolition of the municipality. The area 
of tiie town is 1 37 square miles, and there arc nearly 
16 miles of road within municipal limits, but none of 
these roads are metalled. There is no attempt made 
to light the ti.-wn and, though there are seven masonry 
wells, the inhabitants for the most part draw tlieir water 
from small wells sunk inside their compounds. Barpeta 
is ehietly famous for the great Mahapurushia sattra 
founded by the Vaishnavitc wformer Sankar Deb at the 
end of the fifteenth century. The ground surrounding 
the sattra is consid('red holy, an<l is (Towded with huts 
huddled together in the most insanitary propiinjuity. 
The Mahapurushias have strong religious prejudices 
against vaccination, and when small-po.\ bre.aks out, it 
rages with exceptional severity, an epidemic which 
occurred in 1895, causing a morbility of 36 per mile 
from this disease alone. It is thus no matter for 
surprise tliat the population of the town does not 
increase ; and, though the birth-rate is unusually high, 
the population, which in 1881 was 11,332, fell at each 
successive census, and in 1901 was only 8,747. The 
town was at all times liable to flood, and since the earth- 
quake of 1897, most of it goes uniler water in the rains. 
It is the headquarters of the Subdivisional Officer, 
and the public buildings include a hospital, court 
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police station, and high school. The manufactures are 
not of much importance and chiefly consist of canoes, 
earthenware well rings and other pottery, and really 
artistic gold filigree work. There is, however, a consi- 
derable trade in rice, pulse, and mustard, and the mer- 
chants of Barpeta extend their operations as far as the 
Majuli in Sibsagar. 

IMicre are no other places in the district which can be 
dignified by the name of town. 

Ill the (Mirly day of British administration there was 
little money available for public works of any kind, and 
what there was was generally expended under the control 
of the Public Works Department or the District Magis- 
trate. 

In 1872, the management of the district roads was 
entrusted to a committee presidetl over by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The funds at their disposal were partly 
obtained from tolls and ferries on local roads and other 
miscellaneous sources, but principally from grants made 
by the Bengal Government from the amalgamated dis- 
trict road fund. In 1874, when Assam was erected into 
a separate administration, the Government of India as- 
signed one-seventeenth of tlie net land revenue for local 
purposes. The district improvement fund was then 
started, and the administration of its resources was, as 
belore, entrusted to the Dt'puty Commissioner assisted by 
a committee. Ihe actual amount placed at their dispo- 
s;il wii.s not large, and in lS7r>-7l) the total income of the 
distri('l funds of the JVoviuce was only Rs. 1,85,000, 
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which was a small sum in comparison with the twelve 
and a half lakhs of rupees received by the Local Boards 
in 1903*04. In 1879, a regulation was ])assed providing 
for the levy of a local rate, and the appointment of a 
committee in each district to control the eypeiuliture on 
roads, primary education, and the district post. Three 
years hiier the district committees were abolished by 
executive order, and their place was taken by boards 
established in each subdivision, which arc tlie local 
authorities in existence at the present day. The Deputy 
Commissioner is Chairman of the board of the headquar- 
ters subdivision ; the Barpeta board is presided over 
by the Subdivisional Officer. 

The Local Boards arc entrusted with the main- rnnotioiiik 
tcnance of all roads within their jurisdiction, with the 
exception of the two trunk roads and the road from 
Barpeta to the steamer ghat, the provision and main- 
tenance of local staging bungalows and dispensaries, 
and the supervision of village sanitation, vaccination, 
and the district post. They arc also in charge of 
j)rimary education, subject to the general control of tlio 
Education Department, and arc empowered to make 
grants-in-aid to schools of higher grade, subject to certain 
rules. For these purposes, they have placed at their 
dis])osal the rate which is levied under the Assam Local 
Rates Regulation of 1879, at the rate of one anna per 
rupee on the annual value of lands, as well as the sur- 
plus income of pounds and ferries, and some minor 
receipts. The principal heads of income and expendi- 
ture are shown in Table XVII. The annual budgets of 
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the Bojirds are submitted to the Commissioner for 
sanction. The estimates tor all works costing Rs. 500 
or over must be submitted to the Public Works Depart- 
ment for approval, and im])ortant works, requiring much 
professional skill,' are made over for execution to that 
department. Less important works arc entrusted to the 
board overseers. 

I^lie following statement shows the constitution of the 
Local Hoards in the district, and the mileage of cart 
roads maintained by them in 1901. 


Name. 

Area ia square 
miles. 

§ 

ts 

s 

§• 

Mkmbkrs. 

Mileage of cart 
roads. 

- 

Total num- 
ber. 

European. 

C9 

Official, 

Elected. 

Oautuitl ... 

Uarpeta ... 

2,581 

1,271 

473,252 

115,235 

18 

7 

5 

13 

7 

5 

1 

13 

6 

262 

118 
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Chai’tbk VII. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Land /*’ iiuo— Native system— Early British settlements— The 
“Ottleraent of 1893— The settltMiieut of 1903— Established and 
fluctuating cultivatioa -Annual and periodic leases— Settlement 
staff — Land tenures -Gollectien of land revenue— Unsettled 
'waste— Excise— Opium — Country spirit — Laopani— Ganja -In- 
come tax — Stamps —Public Works - -Administrathm of justice — 
Volunteering — Police — Jail —Education — Medical aspects — 

Surveys. 

The sy.stem in force under the Ahoiu kin^s was one of 
personal service, 'riie whole of tlic adult male popula* 
tion was divided into bodies of three men called f/nM, *^***"’ 
each individual being styled a paik. One yaik out of 
the three was always engaged im labour for the state, and 
while so employed was supporttnl ])y the remaining 
memhors of his </o<. In return for his labour eacli yaik 
was allowed 8 b}fiha$ * of rupit land, and the land occu- 
pied by Ids house and garden, which is now callwl banti, 
free of revenue. Any land taken up in excess of this 
amount was assessed at lie. ()-4-() a higha. In addition 
to this <*ach house seems to have given about one rupee’s 
worth of silk to the Raja and to have paid a tax of one 
rupee per })lough. Buchanan Hamilton, writing in 
1809, states that each parganna was let for a term of 
years to a Chaudri, who made what profit ho could out 


One .'u:re='{’025 higlias. 
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of land held in excess of the free grants. The 
Chaudris are said to have retained for their own use 
three-fifths of the gi’oss collections, and to have treated 
tlie raiyats in a very oppressive manner. The nominal 
rent per plough of land in Kararup was Rs. 2, but the 
exactions of the chaiidri raised it from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7. 
The yi(d<l of a plough was said to be 79 maunds of 
“ rough ri(ie/’ and Ifi maunds of mustard seed. Estimates 
of yic'ld prior to the era of crop experiments were gener- 
ally too high, HO that the area of a plough was probably 
between four and five acres, and the rates exacted by 
th(‘ (Jhaudri must at that time have seemed oppressive. 
lVrmi.ssion to export mustard was only given on pay- 
ment of five baskct.s of rice. North of the Brahmaputra, 
the whole of the profit.s of agriculture were, according to 
the same authority, alworbed by the Government or the 
hill trihe.s, each power sending a force, which took as 
mu<h as possible from the cultivators, 
xariy Gti the oc(!Ui»atiou of the country by the British the 

compulsory labour was abolished, and the paik 
land was assessed to revenue. A regular land-tax was 
tluMi introduced in ]dace of the poll-tax, and the country 
divided into mahals. Annual settlements of these mahals 
were made with men who were sim])ly colh'ctors of reve- 
mu‘, selectt'd from tlu‘ more respectahh* hut impoverished 
Assames(> families. In 18:14-3.'), a fiirtlier change was 
madi', and lea.'ses for t(‘rms of years hi'gan tf) be introduced. 
At the same time tlie collector of revenue was partially 
transformed into tin* present mauzadar, by being made 
a c<intractor tor tlu' amount of the assessment, and paid 
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by any extension of cultivation wliicli ini^^lit ocjiir during 
the continuance of his lease. In a sliglit enhance- 
ment was imposed, and the n' venue rates per bigha 
were raised to 6 annas for r«/n7 and 4 annas for other 
land. 

in the Cominissunier, Licutenant-Colone] 

llopkiiuon, proi)ose(l to discriminate between ba&ti orJum«t"**" 
garden and other land, and to raise the hi(fha rates to 
Re. 1 hvlmsti, 10 annas tor rnpit, and 8 annas for other 
land. No detailed emiuirics were made ; there was no 
attempt to estimate the comparative value of the three 
different classes of land ; there was no discrimination 
betwcini good and bad land in the same class or even 
betwwn district and district. The reviseil rates were, 
however, so moderate that it was never seriously con- 
tended that they would have an opi>ressivc incidence 
even on the worst land on which they were imposed. 

Colonel IJopkinson was of opinion that the c.visting 
assessment was ridiculously low, and, in support of his 
opinion, pointed out that in 18()4-65 the receipts from 
opium were about four lakhs of rupeesnioi’c than the tohil 
land revenue of his division, an excess which in those 
days represented a difference of about 40 per cent. The 
new assessment was successfully introduced in 1808-00, 
and in spite of the enormous enhancement the revenue 
was collected without difficulty. 

The next settlement was made in 1893. The tlirec-foldTn®*****^ 

.... /.II 1 . I /. . *41 M6ntofl898. 

division of land was retained, but instead of imposing tlic 
same rate on all land of the same class throughout the 
district, the villages were divided into four grades and 
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the rates assessed varied with the ^rade of the village. * 
The villages were provisionally graded by the Director 
of Land Records and Agricvilture, the class in which each 
village was placed being det(‘rinincd by the demand for 
land, and not by any intrinsic, considerations of the value 
of the produce, the fertility of the soil, or the profits of 
cultivation. The doinainl for land was estimated by 
asc(‘rtaining the density of the population, the proportion 
of sell led to unsettled land, and the proportion of fiuc- 
tnatiiig cultivation. These lists were sent to local officers 
for examination, and were mollified by them in view of 
tin* fertility of the soil, the facilities for bringing the 
produce to market, and the rents paid by subtenants 
where ascertainable. This en(piiry was mrried out by 
the ordinary district stalf within the space of a single 
cold weather, and the results obtained made no preten- 
sions to scientific accurac^y. Such accuracy xvas considered 
to be unnecessary, as it was not intended to impose 
anything like the maximum asses.sment on the land. The 
Government liad no desire to assess up to its fair share 
of the Value of the produce of the soil, and under these 
ciremnstances it was contended that it would be waste 
ol time and money to have recourse to any minute and 


* 'IliL- following rails jut lutliu wore luniOBoil. 


Baht i. 

Kupit. 

Karingati. 

K.s. ai. 

IN. as. 

Rs. as. 

1 (i 

1 0 

0 12 

1 1 

0 14 

0 10 

1 J 

i> 12 
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1 1) 
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elaborate classification of the soils, to crop experiments 
on a large scale, or to a close ci'aniinjition of all the 
elements that atfcct the net profib} of the cultivator. The 
theory on which the settlemciii was based, was that the ' 
worst lauds were capable of bearing the assessment 
imposf'd. and that Government alone was a loser by its 
inequalities. Subsetpiently the idea gained ground that 
the assessment was not as low as had been at first 
supposed. The eartluiuakc of 1897 seriously injured a 
considerable tract of land, cither by covering it with 
sand or by rendering it liable to flood. The total land 
revenue demand of the district was, accordingly, reduced 
by Us. GU.OUU in 1901-02. 

The re.scttlement which was begun at the close ofThe«etti». 
1902 was carried out in a much more elaborate and Th««>u 
scientific manner than any of its predecessors. While 
the maps and records were being brought up to date, 
the Settlement Ofiicer made deUiilcd enquiries with the 
object of ascertaining the classes into which the land 
could be most suitably divided, and the relative value 
to be allotted to each class. The unit of Hottlcment was 
what is known as the soil unit. Each soil unit pays 
a certain quantity of revenue, the actual sum assessed per 
soil unit varying with the village. To every biyha of 
land is assigned a certain number of soil units, the num- 
ber varying with the class of land concerned. Thus in 
every of first class home.stead land, there were 24 
soil units, whereas in every biijfm of badly flooded land 
there were only 5, and whatever revenue might be 
assessed on badly flooded land in the village, first class 
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hoincstivid land, if wan any, paid nearly liv(? times 
as much. The data used wlion detevmininj,^ the numhov of 
soil ujiits to 1)0 allotted to each (tlass of land were (1) the 
local eiu[uiries of the 8t‘ttleineiitOfti(‘erand his Assistants, 
(2) experiments .made with the view of ascertaining the 
aviTage <jua.lity of the crop, (3) the opinions oxpre.sscd by 
certain selected ])(u-s(>ns, and (4) the views of the raiyats, 
who were consulteil as much as possible. Considerable 
weiirht was .‘ittached to the opinions of the raiyats, as it 
wa.s tlntught that they at any rate should know the com- 
parative value of the different kinds of land they held. 
It will bo seen that the process of differentiation was 
carried much further at the new settlement than at the 
one whicli [)rc(5cded it. In 1893, the ma.\imum rate per 
hujha in a village could never be more than double 
the minimum. In 1003, the maximum rate might be 
nearly live times the minimum. In 1893, all land in tlic 
village followed the class of the village. In 19t)3, tliore 
was no such restriction, and a small area of poor land in 
an otherwise rich village could be assessed on its own 
merits. 

After tlie maps and records had been broiiglit iij) to 
date, a special staff was deputed to determine the class 
into which ea<‘h field or homestead fell. The total num- 
ber of soil units in the block, or group of .several mauzas 
into whicli for re-assessment purposes the district was 
dividi'd, was then ascertained,* and the former revenue 

* llii' HUM f.illin;; iiiiilcr I'jidi w.i!. known, :iiui nil lhat wns required was to 
miilt'i'l.v the nunil)er of l>'t;luH in e.ich class by the nuiuber of soil units lu the 

chus, 
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of the block divided bv this figure. 'I'hc quotiert roj)re“ 
sented the incidence of revenue iht soil unit under the 
former settlement and was known as the uuit incifhnce. 

The next stage in the proceedings was the deterniina- 
tioTi of the new 7ViU rate, tlie rate which was to be asses- 
sed on each soil unit during the current settlement. 

The clettlement Officer first decided whether he would 
raise or lower the unit rate for the block as a whole, and 
took as liis standard in assessing villages the unit rate 
he had fixed on for the block. This was the rate imjmsed 
on the average village, while villages above or below 
the average had the rate raised or lowered in proportion 
to the extent to which they seemed to differ from the 
mean. The general condition of the inhabitants, the 
prices they could obtain for their produce, and tlui faci- 
lities for trade which they enjoyed were the i)rincii)al 
factors taken into consideration when determining the 
value to be assigned to the soil unit of the village. 

Land in Kamrup w'as divided into no less than 48ciiuw««*i 
different classes. Rice land was first divided into two 
main heads, good and poor. Each of these lieads was 
further sub-divided into four gr<»ups, i. e., bardhantoli or 
land ordinarily fit for the cultivation of bar dhan, layhantoli 
or land on which lahi dhan could be grown. Kharnmt di or 
land on which transplanted aim or the iuft-rior kinds of 
lahi dhan could be grown, and ahutoli or land unfit for 
transplanted rice of any kind, but fit for broadcast aim. 

Each of these groups was again sub-divided into five 
minor heads, mdharan or average, iloaifto i or land irri- 
gated by artificial channels, banotia or land exposed to 
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flood, nipara or land which receives the drainage of the 
village site, and dakshin chedmkia or shaded land. The 
area included in the last two classes was, however, very 
small, and after 1903-04 they were abandoned. In 
addition to these -forty (rlasses of rice land there were two 
mon* classes for land growing bao, one ordinary {bao- 
/e/i), lln‘ <>lli(“r flooded {bamtia baotoii). Deeply flooded 
land Ij/ilaton) from whi<;h a crop can only occasionally 
b(* ( .\|a‘c((Ml formed another class, and there were four 
c].i,s-4(>.s of homestead land All land which was 

Mol included in any of the preceding classes was styled 
/itnuyati. 'I he f<»llowing statement shows the number 
of soil units usually assigned to a bigha of each class 
of land in l\amru[) : 
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The incidence of rovenuo on eacli soil unit diffeml in 
the diflfcrciit villages, but was <jjcnerally alx)iit one anna. 
At the time of writing (1005) tlic; settlement is still 


in progress. 

Tire following statement shows the gradual expansion Growth or 
of the land revenue and the settled area since the district 
lirst came under our administration: — 


A n. 


Rn. 

A CTOS. 

1^34-35 ... 


... 2.11,051 

32l,;}01 

l85‘2-53 


... .3 48, . *17 

475.;.:};} 

ISdS-fiO ... 


... 42.5.103 

472, .510 

.. 



nut 11 vh! 

18h2-l*.'{ ... 


... ‘.).7().347 

IK)5,887 

I8{)3.<.(4 .. 


... 1S,:U,SH 


1(102-0;} ... 


... 12,3.3,082 

017,(551 


The fi(;ures foi' ycaiH in wliioh .a new seltlei 


mcnl was introduced are |irinlcd in 


italics’. 


The system of cultivation in the district ftills into two 

*' and flnotuat* 

main lietids, establi.shed and tluctuating. In the cstab- ingouitm- 
lisliod area tbe sttiple crop is salt or transplanted ptiddy ***“* 
land is not readily resigned, and fi’cqucntly possesses a 
considerable market value. In tlic fluctuating trticts the 
staple crops are mustard, pulse, and summer rice nhu, 
and continual change is one of tlic essential elements of 
cultivation, the same ticld being seldom cropped for 
more than three years in succession. Most of the fluc- 
tuating area lies in a belt on either side of tbe Brahma- 
putra. In 1903-04, only 9 jx^r cent of the settled area 
of the sadr subdivision was classed as fluctuating, hut 
in tlic Barpeta subdivision the proportion was no less 
than 50 per cent. 

The hulk of the land on which the staple crops of the Annual and 

Porlodlo loik 

district are grown is held direct from Government by the «>•. 
actual cultivators of the soil on annual or periodic lease. 
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The periodic lease confers a right of re-settlement and a 
heritable and transferable title. Annual leases merely 
authorise the occupation of the land for a single year, 
tliougli in practice the rights of transfer, inheritance, 
and re-settlcmeiit arc recognised. The only drawback 
of the annual lease lies in the fact that if the land hap- 
pens to be re(piired by Government, it can be resumed 
without payment of compensation to the occupant. Land 
held nnd(;r either form of lease, or any individual field 
witliin tli(^ liolding, can be resigned, on formal notice of 
tlu' fact being given to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Tlie basis of the land revenue system is the mandal, 
the village accountant and surveyor, who draw's a modest 
stipend ranging from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 per mensem. In 
March he proceeds to his circle, inspects the fields which 
have iHjen formally resigned to see whether they have 
been actually relimiuished, tests the boundaries of fields 
taken iq) in recent years to see whetlicr they arc in ac- 
cordance with the map, and surveys land which has been 
broken up for what is called the regular settlement or 
for which a formal application lias been filed. His two 
principal registers are the dagehitha, in which particular.^ 
are imtered for each field within tlie village, and the j<i 7 na- 
landhi or rent-roll, which classifies the fields by holdings, 
and shows the area covered by each lease. During the 
hot weatlicr he is occupied with the revision of his maps 
and registers, and the preparation of his leases. When 
the winter comes, he again proceeds to the field, distributes 
the leases he has prepared, and surveys the land which 
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has bcf'o broken up since his he niev tour, an«l 
is included in what is known as tin* ‘iitnahadi or siipplo- 
iriOntaiy settlement. Ho is a'I'-t) n ijuired to ])ro])are 
statistics of the area under difter<*nt crops ; lie assists in 
tiio collecth'u of the roveiuie and is oftei» ordered to 
ri'port on local disputes connected with tlie land. In 
most provinces in India a settlement is com lnded for a 
term of years. Diirinji: its currency no land wliieli is 
liold on lease can be rosij^nod, and then; is not as a rule 
any apjiri'ciable quantity of waste land to be taken up. 

The state of affairs in Kamrup is very different. In If)02-(I3, 
the total settled area was 1)48,000 acres, 1 he ar(‘a excluded 
was 32,000 acres and the area of land newly taken uj) 

52,000 acres. It must not, however, be supposed that 
this kaleidoscopic shifting of (he fields is takiii^^ place in 
every portion of the (list.ri(;l, and that everywhere may be 
seim the spectacle of cultivated land becomin^^ jun.ujle 
and juiiefle land clian<j;in;j: into fields of waving rice. In 
tin; established portion land is S(;klom givmi up, hut in 
the fiuctiiating area, as has been alrcaily explained, it is 
le.ss trouble to burn the jiini,do and break up new land 
(‘vm’v sc'cond or third year, than to clean the flc'lds of 
the wei'ds which spring; up after the land has been two 
«ir Ihree times (Tojiped. 

Above; the; mandal comes the supervisor kanuii<,ui, a Stiporlor 
peri[>at(!tic ofii(;er on i)ay rau'^in^^ from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40,"®*“®“®** 
who checks his work both in the field and in the office. 

The siqierior revenue olficers an; calli;d sub-deputy collec- 
tors and draw salaries rau'^ing from Rs.l00 to Ks.^Otj per 
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int'iiscni. Till* uppointnicnts .in* made by selec- 

tion from candidates who must be of .i,mod [)bysi(jiie and 
moral character, ivspcclahle laniily, under 25 years of 
au:e, and must liave eidier taken a university doj^rco or 
ha.V(‘ n‘ad up to that standard 

Tin' total sanctioinal statf for lli(‘ Kamriip district is 3 
snlj-dcpiily collej-lors, (‘xcliulinu; those employed as 
tall ildars, 1 4 super\ isor kanun_e;oes, and 2D6 mandals.* 

Tli(‘ dith'rent tenures in the district fall under two 
main classes— (1) those under which land is held for 
I he cnilivadion of onl inary crops, and (2) tlioso under 
wlii(di grants have Ikmui made for tlie <,Towth of tea 
or other cnjps, wliich ar<* not included amongst the ordi- 
nary staple's of the' Preevinex', and whiedi reepiire a consi- 
derable! amount of capital for their ])rejeluction. The 
hulk of the hueel inedude'd in the tirst class is settleel under 
the' orelinary rules at full rates, but there are als(> con- 
siderable areas eef revenue free (/eU'/eov/.;) lauel, and lanel 
se'ttle'd at half rates (a?.';// In the time of tlie 
Ahom kings the whole' of this lanel is said to hae e bee'ii 
he'ld re'll! free*, but in 1M34 the Irove'rnment of India 
rail'd that “all rights te) hold la,uds five* e)f assessme'ut 
foundi'd on grants made* b\ any femner (Jovernment must 
bi* conside're'd to have* been eaue*e'lled by tlie Hritish 
(■oiu[uest. All claims the're'fore for re'storatioii to such 
ti'iiure's can rest eudy on the inelulgi'iie-e' of (bovrnme'nt 

' Tlu' 'Wict mill'll st.ill will [.i.iImIiIi i,- iiii>ilili,',| .-ii iim u' iiitroiluctioii of the 
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without any right”.* Mr. David the first British 

Commissioner of Assam, tburul that, even under tlic Aliom 
Rajas, these revenue free lands ]ia<* been assessed at the 
rate of five anifas a ^nira,\ and he im[)oscd this ecss, wliich 
was subsequently raisc<l to eight annas, upon tlnmi. 'Pho 
Gorernmeiitof India then directed that an cinpiiry should 
bo instituted into those claimt* and that all (jases in which 
land w.as held on btma fide grants dating from l>efore the 
time i)f the Burmese conqiuist, or on account of servjce.s 
which were .still performed, should reported to them 
for orders. fiMie.se instructions wore not fully observeil 
by the Commissioner of tliat time, ( -aptain (aubse([iiently 
General) Jenkins, fifiiis oifieer, for reasons which have 
neviw been ascertained, <irew a. broad distinction lietween 
dehottar or temple lands, and hrahmottitr and <lhannotuir 
lands, i. e., lands which were devoted to some religious 
purpose but wc're not actually the propmfiy of a tem])le.J 
fifiie former lie r(;lease<l fr<mi all claims for revenue -,011 
the latter he impose<l the rate assessed by Mr. Scott, 
which hap])ened to be half the full rates prevailing at 


♦ iicttur No. 75K), iliitctt Au<,Mist ISSI, from Uie Oovoiiimoot ol to llic 

Coiumi'ssioiioor of Ahs;im. The iiiMory of Oiesc e^t.ileh h: (liseussoil :it iciiyth iii tiu; 
Iniroiliielioii to Hu; A.ss.irn nan'l l^Jve^llu; M.init.il liy Sir Willmm \V;irti, K.C S 1., 
paf'o xci. 

t A puni - I hij'li.is, ;{ 02i> hij^liiis — 1 .o*re. 

t />W^.7r ehtiilcs arc again o£ two kiivW, ivul /mtknH,. The raiyatw 

on the former are hound to .supply one daily ration, hhi>,j, to the M'lnple for each 
iiiiil of land. The raiyal.s on the latter are reipiircil to render certain nomewliat 
vague kiiidH of service. /Jfint/iioni land waa generally eonlirmc<i, poKhihly, as the 
Settlement <)Hicer oh.sci ves, lieeaiisc claims to hhn;/ were casi<'i to iiiiine rlian 
somewliat v.vguc and imicit<tin ehiiiiis lo sfivn-c. 
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tlie tiino. No report wjia submitted bj the Govorii- 
irieiit of India and no final onlors were ever received 
from tlicm, but the rigid of the former class of proprie- 
tors to bold freii of revenue, and of the latter at half 
the usual rates, has been definitely rccognisetl. The 
total aiea (»f lakhiraj land in the district in 1903 was 
33, 90S a< i ( s and of nisfi khiraj land 1,47,769 acres. 'I’hc 
an-a sol I led year by year at full rates is shown in 
Table XV. 

oraatof land Two scts of ruIcs wcrc in force for the grant of land 
viionofnle* underlying principle in each 

aiaioropa. (iasc was that the land should be hold on long leases at 
low but progn'ssive rates of revenue, and that precau- 
tions .should be taken against land speculation by the im- 
position of clearance (conditions, lletween 1861 andl 876 
the fee simple tenure of waste land grants was put up 
to auction at an upset jn’ice of Us. 2-8*0 an a(cro, whicl)in 
1^74 was raised to Us. 8. The, holders of grants under 
(he c:irlicr rules of 18.38 and 1854 were allowed to juir- 
i'hase a tee simple l(‘niire by payment of twenty times 
(he revenue then due, provided that the clearance con- 
diiiims had beiut carri(*d out. Advantage was v(‘rv 
geiu'rally taken of this concc'ssion, and there ere now only 
.31 acres of land in the liistrict liidd umh'r the rnh's of 
1 k3S. ;ui( 1 only \Tu acri's under the rules (4 IS.Vt, while 
there arc t,450 acres held on fee simple tenure The 
existiiii; rules cam.' injc force in 1876. 'Hie land is sold 
at ail iij)set price id' lu\ 1 ptu* acr(‘, for, though it is no- 
niinallN put up |o and ion, lliere is no case on record in 
wliii h niMii' than one .ijiplieani appe.arcd to liid. For 
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two years tlio grant remains revenue free, and the rates 
gradually rise to 8 annas an acre in the eleventh, and one 
rupee in the twenty -first year. The h^ase runs for 30 
years, and when it expires the land is liable to re-assess- 
nient. The tobil area settled under these rules will bo 
found in Table XV. 

The first settlement was introduced by Captain Ilogle couoouon ®r 
in 1833-34.* IIedivi(lc<l the district into 70 parjjanas, 

’ rovontio. 

each of wliicli was i»laccd ninlcr a Chaiulri, who was 
assisted by fxitwnrifi, takureaht, kakatin ami jicons. The 
cost of colh'ction was heavy, and amounted to 18 per 
cent of the revenue demand. At tlio time of Mr. Mills’ 
visit, in 1853, the cost of collection had risen to 20J per 
cent, and the fiscal staff consisted of 151 Chaudris, who 
had under them patimris^ 405 takmeahs, 407 kakatis 
and 1^93 peons. Settlements were maile with the Chau- 
dris either annually or for a term of years. The latter 
aiTangemcnt was not popular, and in 1853, out of 311 
malials, 210 were lield on annual leasin As, however, the 
raivat was allowed to break up any ipiantity of land rcnit 
fn'con his agreeing to pay the rent of his entire holding 
during the Avhole time of the Cliaudri’s lease of tlio [>ar- 
ganas, it would a])pear that the Chamlri had something 
to lose hut very little to gain from a lease for a term of 
yoars.f 

Tdio general tendency since that date has been to in- Larger b»». 
crease the si/n of the unit of collection. In 1807, the 

* (Jiiljliiin leiiort will Ih; found ftt (-agoliSot File No. 11)8, Uungal.of 1835. 

t Vulr Mr. Mills' if'poil ni> Kaiimii). 
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Comparative 
advantages 
of tohslldars 
and mauza- 
dors. 


ciH the collecting ofHcers wore called, received 
1') |»or cent of the revenue uh lioinuiission, and wore 
allowed half the revenue of land reidaimed during the 
currency of the sett lenient- Three years later their com- 
mission was reduced toll) percent, and in 1872 the fur- 
ther restriction was imposed that this 10 per cent could 
only 1)0 drawn on the tirst Ils. tj,000 of revenue, 6 per 
ceil I being allowed on revenue in excess of that sum. In 
IHSd, tlie id(‘a gained ground that Government would do 
heller l)y putting the inaiizadar aside and employing 
salaried olliiials as a collecting agency. Mauzas were 
aeeonliiigly amalgamated, and placed in charge of anotfi- 
< i;il called a tahsildar, who was remunerated by a fixed 
salary and was exempted from the responsibility imjiosed 
upon the mau/«a<lar of paying in the revenue on the duo 
(laU's, irrespi‘<dive of the amounts actually collected by 
him. 'I'lie tirst tahsil was opened at Palasbari in April 
I88d, and two more were established in the same year 
at lloko and Chaygaon. Then followed Tatidarang in 
188-1, Gauliati and llangia in 1885, IJajali in the Barpeta, 
subdivision in 188|>, Tamul{»ur and llajo in 1887, 
llarama and Nalbari in 1888, and Haha in the Barpeta 
sul)division in 18Jtl. 

riu' l,ili«<ild:iri syst'Mii is clu'apcr than that of collection 
tlirHUgh nian/.:idar.s the cost in one <'ase being about 5 
per cent, in the other abmit 7 ])er cent of the gross 
amount realised Serious ditliciilties are, howi'ver, ex- 
p('ri('n<'ed in dialling din'd nilh su<-]i a largi* body of 
raixats, ,ind tlu'H' is IK) d-nibt that tin' tahsil system is 
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not as |H)[)iilar with tlio ])ooj>l<* as the one wliicli it re- 
placed A maiizadar of cxperionre knows whether delay 
in payment is ilue to shortness of funds ov to recalcitrancy; 
he knows the time whicli ib most convenient for pay- 
inenl m indiviilual cases; and, as he is not bound by the 
.ii.st dates, his collection admits of an elasticity which no 
Goveriiiiient rules can establish. It has the further 
ailvantage of providing a body of representative men, 
who, while regarded by the people as their leaders, are 
bound to the Gox ernmont by the tacts of their position. 
It has accordingly been decided to try the experiment of 
gradually breaking up the tahsils and substituting in 
tiicir place maiizadars who will be entrusted with the 
iluty of collecting from tls. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000 of re- 
vciuie. This policy has already been ado[)tod in the(;aso 
of the Raha and Roko tahsils, which were resolved into 
their constituent mauzas in 1903, while the Tamulpur 
tahsil was abolished in 1904. The revenue demand on 
account of the regular settlement is due in two instal- 
ments, thrcc-tifths on January 15th and two-lifths 
on the I5tli February, except in those villages which 
meet the Government demand from the sale of mus- 
tard and pulse, where it is due in one instalmoiit on 
March 15th. The demand on account of thesui)plemcn- 
tary settlement is als<> <luc in one inshxlrnent on that 
date. If a raiyat defaults a notice of demand is issued 
calling upon him to pay up the amount due • This has 
usually the desjred result, but if further stc])s are (rallcil 

* Steps have recently Iwen taken to empower Deputy Cumtntssioners to <li8- 
peuse with the iiotu-e of demand and proceed at once to utt;«‘htneut if they think 
It necessary to do so. 
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Bovonue 
realised in 
1830 by 
release of 
slaves. 


fur tliu .luftiiiUer’a prujicrty is .ittiiclioil. It is veiy scldum 
ncoo.'^sjirv to tlo ni<>ro tliriii this, but, <is ii liist resort, 
tlie n'oods jind eviui tin' binds of the defuiiltcr can be 
sold. Ill 1003-04, mOice of demand was issued on 
account of 17 jier cent of the total land revenue demand, 
and |)ro|)in*lv was attaclied on account of 5 jier cent. 
The iiumlKT of eases in which it was necessary to have 
recoil rs(‘ to sale was very small, and the revenue on ac- 
count of whicli property was sold only represented 0-1 
]K‘r cent of the total demand. 

At the present day it seems strange to read that in 
1S30 orders were issued by the (lovernment of India that 
if a defaulter possessed no other property, his revenue 
might lie realized by releasing a certain proportion of 
his slaves, eacli slave being reckoned as equivalent to 
from Rs. 50 to Us. 100. It is, however, clear that tlu; 
slavery must have been of a very mild and patriarchal 
character, as the local authorities 'were warned to satisfy 
themselves that the emancipated slaves would not nullify 
the beneticent intentions of Government by ]»laeing 
themselves again in the position of bondsmen to llii'ir 
former masters. 

In 1<S03, the town of (b-iuhati was rc-sottled for a term 
of tifleen years. 4’he rate of assessment for trade sites 
varied from Rs. 300 to Us. 30 an acre, and that for 
residential land from Us. 0 to Rs. 0. Under the rules 
now in force wast«‘ land taken up for the tir.st time 
within town limits is lobe settled ordinarily for a term 
of thirty years, at a fair rent not exceeding the annual 


Town land. 
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letting value of the site, and tli«' lease of the land 
applied for may, if the Deputy ConiiiiisMioncr thinks fit, 
be put up to auction and knock* d d»»wn to tho highest 
bidder. These rules do not, howevoi*, apply to Ihirpeta, 
wl'i ii is treated like any other village. The greater 
part of tlie town is, however, included in a nisfikhiraj 
grant hold by the Barpeta saitra. 

In 1U03-04, no less than 52 per cent of the total area of un*etued 
the district was classified as unsettle<l and culturable 
waste. The expression “culturable” must, however, be 
received with a certain degree of reserve, and a largo 
proportion of this area is probably unfit for i)crmancnt 
habitation or continuous cultivation. The bulk of this 
waste land is situated in the Barpeta subdivision, in tho 
Tamiil])ur tahsil, and in the Boko aiul Gauhati tahsils, 
south of the Brahmaputra, which contain large areas of 
hill and swamp. The total area of each fiscal unit and 
the area which was waste in 1902-03 will be found in 
Table XV A. 

The excise rcivenue of Kamruj) is not very large, and **oi8o. 
from Table Xlll it will be seen that in 1903-04 it only 
amounted to Ks. 2,33,0(K), whicli was less than a third of 
the revenue realised under this bead in Lakhimpur. 

About three-fourths of the excise revenue is derived from 
opium. Full debiils with regard to the number of shops 
for the sale of liquor and the diflerent kinds of drugs, 
and the revenue obtained, will be found in Table XVI. 

Prior to 1860 no restriction was placed upon the cul- opinm. 
tivation of the j)oppy. The evil eftects of unrestrained 
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indul'^encc in opium were undeniable, and in that year 
poppy cultivation was prohibited, and the drug was 
issued from the treasury, tlie price charged being Rs. 14 
a S(‘(^r. This was raised to lbs. 20 in 1862, Ks. 22 in 
18(33, lls. 23 in 1873, Ks. 24 in I87r>, Rs. 2f> in 1879, 
Rs. 32 in 1883, aiul Rs. 37 in 1800, the price at which 
it now stands. Wliile As.^ain was under the Bengal 
Go\ (M'nni(M»t licenses for the* retail vend of opium were 
iKsiK'd IVe(‘ of cliarg<‘. fn 1874, a fee of Rs. 12 per 
annum was h'vied on each shop, and in the following 
year it was raised to Ks. 18. Between 1877 and 1883 
tlu! rigid to sell opium in a }>articular mahal was put up 
to auction, but this sy.stem was found to be unsatis- 
factory, and in the latter year the individual shops 
were sold, as is done at the present day. The general 
result of tlic Government j)oli(^y lias been to enormously 
reduce the facilities for obtaining the drug. In 1873-74, 
there were in Kaiurup 845 .sho])s for the retail vend of 
opium; tliirty years later there were only 112. The 
opium habit was never as prevalent in Lower as in Up- 
])er Assam, and in Kamrup it appears to be gradually 
dying out. In 1873-74, 290 maiinds of opium were con- 
sumed, in 181)i)-li)()() cidy 121. (Janja and cigarettes are 
sa.i<l to be taking its j»lace to some extmd, ainl it is evi- 
deidly not popular witli the rising generation. 

Tiie drug i.s gcuierally swallowed in the form of pills, 
or niixi'd uilh water and drunk. Madak is nuule by mix- 
ing boih'd opiniM with pi«'ces of dried pan leaf and stir- 
ring it o\(. r (he (in'. The e<uupound is then n died up 
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into pills and smoked. Chandu is made out of opium 
boiled with water till the water has all evaporated, and 
is smoked like madak in the form of pills. Opium is 
not generally smoked in Assam, and this form of taking 
the drug is usually supposed to be more injurious tliau 
when it is simply .swallowed. 

'the ouLstill system of excise is in force in Kamrup, couatiy 
that is to say, the right to maimfaeturc and sell liquor ■***'^*’ 
at a given spot is every year j»ut up to auction. 


From tlio statement in the margin it will be 


Year. 

No. of 

Ke ve- 


shops. 

nue. 



IN. 

1873-74 

10 

3,47.3 

1870-80 

.. 27 

6,870 

1880-00 . 

.. 11 

(i,3(l4 

layo-nwo . 

.. 12 

14,320 


seen that though there has 
been a large dc(Tcaso in the 
mimber of shops since 1880 
there has been a (consider- 
able expansion of the revc* 


nue. 


This is due to the increase in the niimhcr offorcignera 
and to greater competition at the auction sales. The 
natives of Assam, who form the bulk of the population of 
Kamrii]>, drink, when they drink at all, home made beer 
or spirit, for though the unlicensed distillation of spirit 
is illegal, the process in so simple, that it is not easy to 
detect and punish the evasion of the law. The 
result is that the revenue from country spirit in 
Kamrup is very low, and in 1899-1900 was only a tenth 
of tliat oldained in Sibsagar, though the total [) 0 ])ii]ation 
of tljc two districts was about the .same. The explanation 
is to be found in the fact that in Sibsagar the numbor 
of foreigners is ten times as numerous as in Kamrup. 
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Iffatorlal 

employod. 


Country spirit is manufactured by native methods, and 
generally in what is known as the open still. The appar- 
atus employed consists of a large brass or copper retort 
which is placed over the fire, to the top of which is fitted 
the still head, a compound vessel, part of which is made of 
earthenware and part of brass. The wash is placed in 
the retort, and, as it boils, rises in the form of vapour into 
tlic still licad, over the outer surface of which a stream 
of cold water continually ke2)t flowing. As the vapour 
cools, it is precipitated in the form of liquid, and is 
carried oil’ by a bamboo tube into a vessel placed at the 
side. Tlio mouth of this tube is open, and the spirit 
tricldes from it into tlie vc.ssel beneath, so that the outer 
air has access by this (diannel into the still head and 
retort in which the j)rocess of distillation is going on. In 
the clos('d still, the vapour grasses down two tubes into 
two rec^eivor.s, where it i.s cooled and condenses into liquid. 
These tubes are so fixed to the receivers that the air 
cannot have accje.ss to the .si)irit, and, though distillation 
does not proceed .so rapidly, the liquor produced is strong- 
er than that obtained from the ojicn still. 

The material employed is generally the flower of the 
mohwa tree {basnu hitifnKa), wliich contains a very large 
proju rtion of sugar, but its ])lace is sometimes taken by 
molasses and rice, 'fhe following are the ]>roportions in 
which (liesc ingredients an* generally mixed — mohwa 30 
seers and w;i ter <>!) seers, or mohwa liO seers, molasses 
5 seers, and nater OO s'ers, or boiled rice 20 seers, 
molasses 1() .seer.s. .and w.ater »S0 seers. linkhar, a snh- 
.'Stance comjui.sed of le.ives, rotUs and spices, whose actual 
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ingretlients are not divulged by the villagors who manu- 
faf'tinv it, is occasionally added ft) il»e ‘Vasli, which is put 
lo ferment in barrels. Fcriuent.;tiou takes three or four 
days in summer and a week in the cold weather, and the 
wa h is then considered to be ready for the still. 

ddie provess of distillation kikes about three hours. A 
retort of 40 gallons yields two gallons of spirit in an hour 
and three (piartcrs, three gallons in tno hours and a 
quarter, and four gallons in three hours. The best and 
strongest spirit conies off first, and in the case of a brew 
of 30 seers of inohwa the first gjillons will be classed 
as ptiuf, if they arc at once <lrawn off from the receiver. 
If they are allowed to remain while two more gallons are 
distilled, the whole gallons will be classed as huuala. 
The exact ])roportions vary, however, at the different sliops, 
some distillers taking 4^ gallons of phul or gallons 
of haiujla from 30 seers of mohwa. Occasionally only two 
gallons of spirit are distilled from 30 seers of mohwa, and 
the lit 1 nor is tl en called t/ia/, is very strtmg, and is sold 
for one or two rupees a (piart. Thnl is also sometimes 
made by re-distilling banijla. Only one kind of lit^uor is 
generally taken from each distillation, as, if the thvl or 
phid were removed, the .spirit subsequently distilled would 
be not t)nly weak but impure. Strong litjuor watered to 
reduce it to a lower strengtii is not considered palatable, 
and it seems Oi be the usual practice to distil the liquor 
at the actual strength at which it will be sold. One dis- 
advantage of the cheaper kind of liquor is that it will 
not keep, and in four or five weeks it is said to lose all 
its spirituous qualities. 
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Laopnai. Laofnni^ or rico beer, is the national drink of the uncon- 
verted triijes, an<l a special name, modahi, is applied to 
tliose who have to some extent attorned to Hinduism but 
have not yet abandoned tlieir ancestral liquor. It is also 
taken by some of .the Immljlc Hindu castes, and is largely 
used by gaivhai (Violies it' facilities arc not afforded to them 
for <>l)i;uiiing country spirit. The following is the usual 
syslom of manufacture followed. The rice is boiled and 
spreml on a mat, and halhar is powdered and sprinkled 
ii. Afli'r about twelve hours it is transferred to an 
earl Ill'll jar, the mouth (»f which is closed, and left to 
l‘<*rni<'ii( lor three or four days. Water is then added and 
aliowc'd to stand for a few hours, and the beer is at last 
considen’ed to be ready. The usual proportions are 5 
seers of rice and 3 ehattaks of />a/,7ior to half a kulsi of 
water, and the licpior produced is said to be much stronger 
than most European beers. Liquor is often illicitly dis- 
tilled from htojKuti or boiled rice, by the follow'ing simple 
method. An earthen j)ot with a hole in the bottom is plac- 
ed on the to]> of the vessel containing the laopani or rico 
and the whole is set on the tire. The mouth of the uj)pcr 
pot is closed by a cone-shaped vessel tilled with cold 
watt'r, and a saucer is placed at the bottom of the pot 
over the hole. The vapour rises into the upper of the 
two jars, condenses against the cold cone, with which the 
mouth is closed, and falls in the form of .spirit on to the 
saucer beneath ('are must of course be taken to see that 
the ^arious cracks .are chwal against the passage of the 
.spirituous vapour, but this can easily he done with strips 
of cloth. No atiempt is made to restrict the manufacture 
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of rice beer in mode rule quantities for home use, as any 
attempt to do so would certainly lead to corruption and 
oppression. In a matter of this kind the influence of the 
Hindu gusains, and the i)ressuVe of local village opinion, 
lias more effect than any direct action of the Uovern-‘ 
ment. 

Gaiija is usually mixed with water, kneaded till it<»«J*- 
becomes soft, cut into small strips and smoked. Wild 
ganja grows very freely in Kamrup, but it is doubtful 
whether it is much used except as a medicine for cattle. 

It docs not produce such .strong effects as the ganja of 
Rajshahi, but tlie leaves are .sometimes dried and mixed 
with milk, water, and sugar to form a beverage, 

Tlie revenue raises! from income tax in Kamrup isinoomoTMt 
lower than that obtained from any other district in the 
Province except Kowgong, and in 1903-04 only amounted 
to Rs, 11,000. The receipts, moreover, show no tendency 
to increase. As far haudi as 1888 tliey amounted to 
Its. lo.oOO, and the maximum was reached in 1893*94 
with Its. 17,i^00. Tlie marked decrca.se that occurred 
in 1904 was due to the (exemption of incomes between 
Its. 500 jind Rs. 1,000 frmii taxation. The condition of 
the peojjle has, however, been tar from ssitisfactory* 

Public licalth was for a time extriiordinarily l)ad; agri- 
culture was .seriously aiffectcd by the eartlKpiake of I8i^7 
and the suh.sequenl floods, and during the last yeairs of 
the century tlie taxaible income must have been a])[)rc- 
ciably diminished. The great majority of tlie as.sessee8 
under Part IV (Other sounxjs of income) were shop- 
keepers, persons engaged in the mustard trade, boat* 
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builders, and professional p^raziers. Several of the most 
prosperous Marwari merchants are assessed in Calcutta 
on the profits made by tlicm in Assam. 

The receipts under the head of judicial stamps in 
1903-04 amountc<l to 11s. 51,078. Kamrup stood second in 
the list of districts in the Assam Valley, but the revenue 
ol)t;i.iii(“d was barely one-eighth of that realised in Sylhet. 
Non-jii(li(;ial stamps brouj^htin Rs. 10,369, a sum which 
was ('xc<'(;ded by Sibsagar and largely exceeded by Lak- 
liimpitr. 

works are in charge of the E.xecutivc Engineer 
\vh<t is stationed at Shillong and is entrusted with the 
construction and maintenance of all the larger public 
buildings, ihe most important are the jail, the public 
offices, schools and telegraph offices at district head- 
quarters, (;ir<niit houses, dak bungalows, and inspection 
bungalows on proviiuiial roads. Inspection bungalows 
on oth(‘r roads arc maiutaiuotl by the Lixial Boards, 
The ro.-uls which are directly under the Department are 
the south trunk road (SO miles), the north trunk road 
from Raha to Duniunichauki (72 miles), and the road from 
Barpeta to Kholabanda (18 miles). 

It has already been explained that Local Board works 
that reiiuire j>ro1essional skill or engineering knowledge 
are usually made over to the Executive Engineer for exe- 
cution. 

For general adniinistrati\c purposes the district is 
divided into two sulidivisions. Gauhaii is under the 
immediate charge of the Deputy Commissioner ; Bar- 
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peta is entrusted to an assistant map:istrate, who is usu- 
ally a native of the country. The Deputy Commissioner 
is allowed three subordinftte mapfistrates and two sub- 
deputy-collectors as his immediate assistants and a second 
magistrate and a sub-deputy-coilector are usually posted 
at Harpeta. The unit of police administration is the thana, 
of whicli Liiere are Id in the district, and of revenue ad- 
ministration the manza or the talisil. 

Appeals lie to the Deputy Commissioner from orders 
passed by magistrates of the second or third class, and 
from the orders of first class magistrates to the Judge of 
the Assam Valley. Appeals from the Judge lie to the High 
Court of Fort William in Calcutta. In 1902, there were 
seven stipendiary and two honorary magistrates in the 
district, and the former decided 1,620 and the later 17 
original criminal cases. In the course of these ])roceed- 
ings 3,8S4 witnesses were examined. Altogether there 
were 1,334 cases under the Indian Penal Code returned 
as true, the immense majority of which were either offen- 
ces against property or against the human body. There 
is little serious crime in Kamrup, and most of these 
offences were either petty assaults or thefts of small auras 
of money. Civil work is not heavy, and the Deputy 
Commissioner acta as sub-judge, while one of the assis- 
tant magistrates in each subdivision discharges the func- 
tions of a munsif. In 1902, the sub-judge heard 12 original 
cases and 26 appeals, while 1,630 original suits were 
disposed of by the munsifs A large proportion of the 
cases were simple money suits, nearly four-lifths of which 
were disposed of without contest. 
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Redttratioa. The JJoputy Commissioner is also the registrar of the 
(Iistri(;t, and one of the assistant magistrates in each divi- 
sion acts as sub-i-egistrar. Only 817 documents were 
registered in 1903. 

voinnt««r< A VoliiTitccr Corps w.'is formed at Gauhati in 1885, with 

*"* 30 memhers on the rolls, but was disbanded in 1891 as 

it \v:is found im)>ossible to keei> it up to strength. A new 
coiiipaiiy was formed in 1894, and was, at first, amalga- 
mntt'd with the Shillong Volunteer Rifles, but, in 1901, it 
was united with the Assam-Bengal Railway Volunteer 

( orps. 

pou«« Hk' eivil police are in charge of a District or Assistant 
tSupt'rintendcnt of Police The sanctioned strength con* 
sisti'd 111 1904 of tw4> inspei'toi’s, 24 sub-inspectors, and 
31 0 constables One hundred and forty-four smooth-bore 
martinis are allotted to Kamrui), and a reserve of men is 
kept up at the district and subdi visional headiiuarters 
who are armed with then; wea])ons and are employed on 
guard and escort duty. Up-couutry meu, Nej)al('s(\ and 
memiters of the ahuriginal tribes are usually (h'puted to 
this work, though attempts are made to put all the 
(‘oiistables through an annual course of muskedrv. 

'I'lnMlistrict is fairly free from serious eriiiK* and rural 
jHdici' are not (Miiphtyed ; such assistaiic'e as is necessary 
hciiig given by the village elders or g,ioburti,s. In ad‘ 
dilioii to their regular duties in connection with the pre- 
\eniioii and deteetion of crime, the police are reipiired 
lo check tlie returns of vital statistics, manage ])Ounds, 
eiKiuire iiiti^ cast's in which death has not been due to 
natural causes, to furnish guards and escorts, and to serve 
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all processes in warrant cases. 'Ihere is very little 
organised crime, and the actual jiolice duties are corn- 
p..rativoly light. Table XIX shows the strength and 
cost of the police in 1881, 1891, and 1901 ; Table XX 
the names of the different police stations and out posts, 
and the force quartered at each. 

During the cold weather, the frontier is protected by Military 
detachments from the Garo Hills milihny police battalion. 

Thirty men, under a native officer, arc shitioned atSuban- 
khata, and ten men under a non-commissioned officcT at 
Darranga, a little to the east. At the end of March these 
outposts are witlidrawn as the Bhutias then begin to 
retire to tlie hills. 

There is a large jail at Gauhati, which has accommoda- 
Death, (iun fw 297 prisoners. The sICD].- 

Year. dcaOis rate per iyj<r wards aro raised some dis- 

mille. 

1881 ... a*} 111 tance from the ground on ma- 

iss.'i ... 12 78 sonry pillars, and arc thus well 

18t6 ... 12 81 J 1 » 

1891 ... 11 74 ventilated and dry, and every 

1892 ... 25 130 . . , 

1896 ... 15 78 care is taken of the prisoners 

1899 ... 28 123 , ^ n 

health. In spite of tins the mor- 
tality is generally high. From the statement in the 
margin it appears that in the twenty years ending with 
1900 the annual death-rate on no less than eight occa- 
.sions exceeded 70 per mille. 

Years in which the number of deaths was less than ten 
are excluded from the statement. In the three years 
in which the mortality was liighest the jiri.soners were 
attacked by cholera, and bowel comjdaints arc at all times 
troublesome. Very few prisoners are now employed on 
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extra-mural labour as this form of work was found to be 
incompatible with a satisfactory standard of discipline. 
The prison manufactures include oil pressing, cane and 
bamboo work, w'caving of durries, cloth and net bags, dhan 
husking, and brick making. At Barpeta there is a 
Magistrate’s loc-k-up. Prisoners on conviction are trans- 
fen-ed to Gauhati. 

Ill 1841, Mr. Robinson of the Gauhati College described 
the .slate of education in the Assam Valley as being 
“ deplorable in the extreme.”* He pointed out that, 
unlike the Province of Bengal, w’here every village had 
its t{\ichcr supported by general contribution, provincial 
schools had only recently been introduced in Assam. In 
1847*48 there were 24 primary schools in the district. 
The next few years witnessed very little progress, as on 
the occasion of Mr. Mills’ visit in 1853 there were only 
26 schools of all grades. 1874-76 is the first year for 
which complete statistics are available, and the following 
ab.stract .shows the progress of education since that year. 
Figures for years subsequent to 1900-01 will be found in 
Table XXII. 
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Kamrup is the only district in the Assam Valley in coii«ie. 
wliich there is a college. In 1901 , a Government second 
grade college was opened at Gaiihati. The buildings have . 
been designed on liberal lines, and it is equipped with an 
excellent library and laboratory, and with separate 
hostels lor Hindus and Muhammadans. 

High schools are those institutions which arc recognis- SMondwy 
ed by tlie Calcutta University as capable of affording 
suitable preparation for the Entrance Examination. The 
boys are taught from the earliest stage of their education 
up to the Entrance course as prescribed by the Universi- 
ty of Calcutta, but many leave school without completing 
the course. Till recently English was tauglit in all the 
classes. The boys in the lowest class no longer learn that 
language, but the standard of instruction is higher than 
that prevailing in low(;r secondary (middle) schools. 

English is the mcdiuin of instruction in the first four 
classes of high schools ; in the lower classes and in other 
schools the vernacular is employed. There are three high 
schools in the district, two at Gauhati, one maintained 
by (^vernment and one a private institution, and one 
at Harpeta. 

The course of instruction at middle English and middle 
vernacular schools is the same, with the exception that 
Engli.sh is taught in the former and not in the latter. 

The following are the subjects taught in the middle 
vernacular course : — (1) Bengali or Assamese, comprising 
Literature, Grammar, and Composition, (2) History of 
India, (3) Geography, (4) Arithmetic, (6) Elements of 
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Euclid (Eook 1), Mensuration of plane surfaces and 
surveying, (6) Botany and Agriculture. 

Tlic middle schools are situated at Kahara, North 
Ganhati, Gauhati, Pahishan, Ghaygaon, Nalbari, Kamal- 
pur, Tamulpiir, Ghakchaka, Jkjali, and Ghenga. There 
is a survey school at Gauhati, and law classes are re- 
gui:irly held. 

rriiiiiiry ediuiation is again divided into upper and 
lowc'r, but tlie proportion of boys in upper primary 
scIkmiIs is less than 4 per cent of the total, and this 
chi'^s ol school, like the middle vernacular, is slowly 
dying out. Tho course of study in lower primary 
aitliools includes Heading, Writing, Dictation, Simidc 
Arithmetic;, and tho Geography of Assam. In upper 
primary schools the course is somewhat more advanced 
and includes part of the first book of Euclid, Mensura- 
ration, and a little History. The standard of instruc- 
tion given still leaves much to be desired, but ctforts 
have been recently made to improve it, by raising the 
rates ot ])av given to the masters. Fixed ])ay is 
non awarded at average rates of Rs. 8 per mensem for 
eertiticated and Rs. T) per mensem for imccrtificated 
teachers, su])plementcd by capitation grants at rates 
ranging trom 3 annas to G annas for ])upils in the three 
highest classes, 'fhe number of schools of each grade, 
and the number of pupils reading in them, will be "found 
in 'rable XXH. .Si.xty-eight per mille of the male 
poimlatiiui of Kainrup were returned as literate in 1901, 
a iiroportion which was liigher than that recorded in 
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any other district in the Assam Valley. The i^roportiou 
of literate females was only two [mt mile. 

Ill 1903*04, there were throe presses, in Gaiihati. A Printing 
weekly paper and monthly magazine arc occasionally 
piililished. 

The dlntrict is in the medical charge of the Civil Siir- Medioai 
goon who is stationed at Gauhati. It contains seven dis- 
ponsaries, and the supervision of the work done at these 
institutions is one of the most important of his duties, 
ile also nets as Superintendent of the jail, controls and 
insp(‘ct8 tlie vaccination department, and is rcipiired to 
visit and report on all tea gardens on which the death- 
rat(‘ for the ])revious year has exceeded 7 per cent. 

It has already been suggested in the chapter on popu- complete 
latiou that there niav be something in the climate, 

.sub-soil level of the water, or some other factor which tioa. 
for the [ireseiit remains obscure, which is prejudicial to 
life and health, but there can be no doubt that the con- 
ditions under wliich the pcojde pass their days are not 
eoiidu(;i\e to a long mean duration of life. Their houses 
are sfuall, dark, and ill ventilated, and the rooms in 
Slimmer must be exceedingly close and ojipressivc. They 
arc I milt upon low mud plinths, and are in conseipience 
extremely damj), and the inmates, instead of sleeping on 
beds or bamboo platforms, which would cost them no- 
thing to provide, often pass the night on a mat on the 
cold door. 'I'heir attire, which is suitable enough for 
the warm weather, offers but a poor resistance to the 
cold and fogs of winter, and many lives are annually ]o.st 
from chills, which might have been prevented by the 
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purchase of a cheap woollen jersey. The houses are buried 
in groves of fruit trees and bamboos, which alford indeed 
a pleasant shade, but act as an effective barrier to the 
circulation of the air, and increase the humidity of the 
already over-humid atniosphere. Sanitary arrangements 
there arc none, the rubbish is swept up into a corner 
and allowed to rot with masses of decaying vegetation, and 
the <!ompletc absence of latrines renders the neighbour- 
hood of the village a most unsavoury place. The water 
sniiply is generally bad, and is drawn either from shal- 
low holes, from rivers, or from tanks in which the vil- 
lagers wash tlieir clothes and persons. All of these are 
undoubtedly factors which contribute to produce a high 
mortality, and nearly every one of them could be elimi- 
nated. 

Vital statistics are reported by the gnobura or village 
headman to the inandal of the circle, this report being 
in theory submitted every second week. In practice 
they were received at much longer intervals, as the gao- 
biira was an unpaid servant of Government and not 
very amenable to discipline. It has recently been decid- 
ed to allot to each headman acres of land revenue 
free, and it will now be possible to enforce a stricter ad- 
herence to the rules. Between 1891 and 1901, the mean 
recorded birth-rate was 27 per mille, the death-rate was 
32 per mille, and it is certain that both of these figures 
were much below tlie truth. The statistics of age record- 
ed at the census arc, however, so unreliable that it is 
not possible to fix a normal birth and death-rate for the 
district. 
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Fever and bowel complaints are the forms which death 
most often takes in Kamrup, at 
any rate ;i,;cording to the oflScial 
returns. These returns are, how- 
ever, so inaccurate, and so little 
reliance can be placed on the diag- 
nosis of the reporting agency, that 
the figures hardly repay examina- 
tion. Most fatal illnesses are accompanied by a rise in tem- 
perature, and the villagers are in consequence very prone 
to ascribe every death to fever. Epidemics of cholera 
from time to time produce a high mortality, for though 
it is apparently endemic in the district, it occasionally 
breaks out with quite exceptional violence. The ab- 
stract in the margin shows the recorded death-rate from 
this cause in the years when cholera was most prevalent, 
and for the purposes of comparison the death-rate in 
England from all causc.s in 1801 is added. In 1897, 
the recorded death-rate from this disease alone exceeded 
the death-rate from all causes in England in 1901. 

The disease appears in every part of the district, but 
is especially common near Palasbari and Rani. The 
bacillus thrives in the muddy banks of tanks and rivers 
when they are wanned by the sun and moistened by the 
rains of April and May, and cholera is thus most pre- 
valent in the spring before the floods rise, and in the 
autumn when the water level is falling. When the 
disease appears in an aggravated form h«)8pital assist- 
ants are sent with medicine amongst the people, but it is 
difficult to do much for their relief. 


Cholera death-rate per mille. 


1882 

... 12'2 

iS8l 

... 5-6 

1886 

... 8-8 

1890 

... 4-9 

1892 

... 7-4 

1895 

... 8'1 

1897 

... 17-6 

1900 

.. 7-4 


till caused England. 

1901 

... 16-9 
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Sinall-pox is especially common amongst the Maha- 
purusliias, who are opposed to vaccination on religious 
grounds. JIarpcta town is the great stronghold of these 
people, and in 1805 the mortality in that place from 
small-pox alone was no lc.ss than 36 per mille. Soalkuclii 
and Bard liar are also often visited by this disease. 
Tlie highest death-rates jicr mille recorded from this 
cause (luring recent years were 1-1 in 1895, 2’9 in 1896 
and 2 '\ in 1897. Fevers are generally of a mixed type 
and do not difter materially from the malarial fevers of 
otlK'r parts of India. They are most prei^alent in May and 
June and again in October and November, when they are 
particularly severe, and sink to a minimum in February. 
The Civil Surgeon has never seen any cases of fever 
associated with lucmoglobinuria, which is generally known 
as bla(!k water fever, though according to Manson it is 
found in Assam. Cases of enteric fever have occurred 
in Gaiihati. 

Diphtheria does not usually occur in a virulent form, and 
neither dysentery nor tuberculosis are common amongst 
the Assamese. Cases of goitre are frequently found in 
the neighbourhood of Gaiihati, and tetanus and anthrax 
arc met with in cveiy part of the district. Human beings 
suffer from the latter disease, but it does not as a rule 
have a fatal termination. The villagers as a whole are 
fairly free from venereal disease in all its forms. Skin 
diseases and worms are ailments which are constantly 
brought for treatment to the dispensaries. The common- 
est form of worm is the round worm (ajcaris), and after 
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that the thread W(;rm {pxyaris). Tape worm is not 
cojiimon, and the guinea worm is practically unknown. 

The native methods of midwifery leave much to bo 
desired, and it is feaicd that the morhility in childbirth 
from puerperal fever and other causes is considerable. 

The in(»st deadly lethal agent in the district has, how- 
ever, been the mysterious form of fever known as kala- 
azar. The following account of this disease is extracted 
from the Report on the Census of Assam in 1901 :~ 

“ When first referred to in the Sanitary Reports of the Province 
it is described as an intense form of malarial poisoning, which 
was popularly supposed to be contagious. The Civil Surgeon of 
Goalpara rejected the theory of' contagion, and in 1884 expressed 
the opinion that kata~azar was simply a local name for malarial 
fever and its consequences. In 1889-90 a specialist (Surgeon- 
Captain Giles I was appointed to investigate both and 

th.e so-called beri-beri of coolies, and he rapidly came to the con- 
clusion that kala-azar and beri-beri were merely different names 
for anchylostomiasis, and that the mortality was due to the ravages 
of the docbrniu^ duodenali.s, a worm which lives in the small in- 
testine. This theory corresponded with the observed facts to the 
extent that it admitted, what at that stage of the enquiry could 
hardly be denied, that kala-azar was communicable, the uncleanly 
habits of the natives of the Province affording every facility for 
the transfer of the ova of the para.site from the sick to the healthy. 
But the support which was given to Dr. (liles’ views by local medi- 
cal opinion was withdrawn, when Major Dobson proved by a 
series of experiments that ancbylostoma were present, in varying 
numbers, in no less than 620 out of 797 healthy persons examined 
by him. In 1896, Captain Rogers was placed on special duty to 
make further investigations, and, in addition to demonstrating 
various differences of a more or less technical character in the 
symptomatology of the two diseases, he pointed out that where- 
as kala-azar was extremely inimical to life, the number of cases of 
auchylostomiasis that terminated fatally was by no means large. 
The conclusion to which this specialist came, after a very careful 
enquiry, was that the original view was correct, and that kala- 
azar was nothing hut a very intense form of malarial fever, which 
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could be communicated from the sick to the healthy. This opinion 
was to a great extent endorsed by the profession in Assam, 
successive Principal Medical Officers declaring that, whatever 
kala-aznr was, it had been abundantly proved that it was 
not anchylostomiasis. The suggestion that malaria could be 
communicated did not, however, commend itself to the entire 
medical world, and was criticised with some severity. Dr. Giles 
writing ns recently as 1898 ‘ Dr. Rogers, like a medical Alexander, 
cuts his Gordian knot by announcing that Assamese malaria is 
infectious. In this he places him.se)f at variance with not only 
the scientific but the popular opinion of the entire world.’ ” 

A ro]>i]ilcto cliangc in popular and scientific opinion 
w;is, however, brought about by the development of 
Maiis(m’s mosquito theory, and Major Ross, who visited 
Assam, in the course of his enquiry into the manner in 
wliich infection by malaria takes place, confirmed Rogers' 
conclusions, and in 1899 placed on record his opinion 
that, as stated by Rogers, kala^azar was malarial fever. 
Externally the chief point of difference between kala-azar 
and ordinary malarial fever lies in tlie rapidity with 
which tlie former produces a condition of severe cachexia, 
and tlic case with which it can be communicated from 
the sick to the healthy. Recent investigations have, 
however, thr<»v]i some doubt on the malarial tlieory. 
Certain parasites called Leishman-Donovan bodies have 
been disc<»vciv(l in the spleens of fever patients, and it is 
thought possible that they may be the cause of tlie coin- 
)>lainl. The origin id’ the disease is obviously a matter 
whicli must alwMvs he ojien to doubt. Captain Rogers 
is <»f opiirmn lliat kala’Uzar was imported from Rangpur 
wliere malarial h'ver was extraorilinarily virulent in the 
early seventies, hut this is still a matter of conjecture. 
As to its cftocts there can iinliapjnly bo no question. The 
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disease appears to have entered Kamrup in 1888 and 
very soon produced a marked increase in tlie total nuin- 
hbf of deaths attributed tr fever. It was especially viru- 
lent in the Boko and (lhaygaon tahsils, in the Rani and 
Dakhin Sarubangshar mauzas in the Palasbari tahsil, and 
in the Ramdia, Bcltala and Dimaria mauzas in tlie Gau- 
hati tatisil. These places all lie south of the Brahma- 
putra, and the effects of the ej)idemic can be judged from 
the fact that the poi^ulation of that part of Kamrup which 
lies south of the river decreased by nearly 12 per cent 
between 1881 and 1891. Serious mortality was also 
caused in the southern mauzas of the Barpeta subdivi- 
sion, i. e.j Barpeta, Chenga, Bagribari, and Bliawanipiir. 

It is a characteristic of the disease that it gradually 
burns itself out in the localities which it attacks, and 
in 1892 it began to die down in Kamrup, though the 
district is not yet entirely free from this appalling 
scourge. 

Though tliero can be little doubt that many lives are lnore«MlB 
Year. Diapen- p.uicts annually Sacrificed whicli could 

sams. tmted. proper treatment, it medical aid. 

1891 7 isjSi satisfactory to know that of 

1901 ... 10 51,754 recent years there has been some 

increase in the facilities for obtaining medical aid, and 
in tlie extent to which the people avail themselves of 
the advantages now offered to them. The first dispen- 
sary was opened at Gauhati over thirty years ago. From 
the statement in the margin it appears tliat for every 
patient treated in 1881 there were 13 in 1901, while the 
number of operations performed rose from 161 to 982. 
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Tho principal dispensaries are those situated at 
Oauliati and Ilarpeta, wliicli Iiad a daily average 
attendance in 100.3 of 102 and 72 patients respectively. 
Tll(^ diseases fur wliicli treatment is most com- 
nmidy apjdied arc malarial fevers, worms, cutaneous 
disorders, dysontery and diarrlaea, dys])epsia and rlicu- 
itiatic airectioiiH. The iiunil»er of patients treated at each 
<liHprii^;irv ill 1000 and tlie succeeding years will be found 
in Tal.le XXV. 

A pridVssional revenue survey of the district was made 
al tli<‘ liiiie when Assam was still a division of Bengal and 
llie maps were published in 1872 and 1874. They are 
on tlie scale of one inch to the mile, and, in addition to 
topographical features, show .sites of villages and the 
physical features of the country. A smaller map on the 
scah' of four miles to the inch was published in 18S8 and 
brought up to date in 1893. An area of 1..570 square 
miles which included the more densely populated portions 
of the district was cadastrally surveyed in the seasons of 
188.3—8(1, and 1890—03. The maps are on the scale of 16 
inches to the mile, and, in addition to toiiographical fea- 
tures, show the boundaries of each held. Certain areas* 
which were e.\cluded from the operations of the profes- 
sional party nc're sulwinpiently surveyed by local agein-y 
on the basis of a theodolite traverse, and the results 
<>btained from the professional and the local agency have 
b(‘(‘n utilised in the re\i.siun of the one-inch map. 

♦ liu'.irciMi suru'U'J in K.uiinip up lo 3Utli September 1900 was 432 square 
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(?linyf,'aon 

Oliayf'aon tnhtil,.. 

Kanakiiclii 

Hsjo tahsii. 

Oiiuhitli 

(lauliati town 

Kanjiia 

Kanh'lH tahsii. 

Ilnjo 

Uajo talnil 

Sonapnr* 

Oikiihati tahsii. 

JitK<iala 

('hapaoiiri mini/.i 

Soalkiicbi 

lliijo tahsii. 

Kainalpur 

I’Htiilarant; tahsil.. 

. Tamulimr 

Pub Haska niausa. 


Ttid iiaiiiCM iiiarki'i] «itti art* roinliiiuMl post hii« 1 office#. 

Thrro i* alhu a liepai liiiciital olHou at (iaiitiati. 
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STATEMENT C. 

LU of villages in which there are three or tnore per- 
manent shops 




' ' 



■| uhsil or 

Village 


Tahsil or 
tnauza. 

Village. 

mauza. 






2 



Ganhati Svh- 



itnrj'fta Sub- 
dinitioH. 


dieiition. 





NortliGauhati ... 

Kamakliya 


Bajali 

Jihebla (Nowsiilihat) 





Jolah 

Falaabari ... 

Klinnatnukh 

*3 


ratacharkiichi 


Piilasbari 

37 




Uulasitlhi 

y 


Katanpur (Kaljira- 

Chaygaon .. 


pill a). 

Biipai a n < 

Barpar.a 

3 

lliistiiiapiii 

Uhaliigini 

Bangiion. 

IJargaon 


wainpur. 

Ni] Bliawaiiipur ... 

lAiki Ik-keli 


IJuiukn 

Malara 

N'orlli (iimakgan, 

I’atulurang . 

3 

j oll'lk.ibausi ; 

1 

(Miiikiiba.isi and 

iBiaki'liaka. 

1 

1 Hangtnahal 


j Siinlurighopa 
Biiiulai’i Hal 

1 

' Uupsi 

Mailulipar 

Hajo 

1 Ainingon 

j ('licsamukh 

10 

1 

i 

Ualui 


1 Khotalkucbi 
' Kiilkati 
! Maioa 

Nij Hajo 

17 

1 8iirukh«'tri 

H»rthaibari 

Nalbari 

1 ^alba^i 

30 

i 


t.angia 

..! narijora 

1 Nariknchi 

3 

i 



! Nij Kowrbaha 

3 

i 

’ 


Barnma 

i Kaiigia 

N'ljJiilki 

1 


: 3 

Nij Kbona 

Uarugaoti 

1 l)bnin(lb»ma 

1 Kachnk.ita 
j Tainulpur 

11 
1 3 
i 5 

1 


Tamulpur . 




1 


1 No, of per- 
ImaDentsbopi 
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STATEMENT D. 


STATEMENT D. 

fAst of markets. 


Tfthhil or rnuu*!!. 


Nanitt Ilf which 

iniukct heUl. 


Days of week when held. 


Gauhnti Subilichit 
Quuhati 

PahiHi'iii 1 


Chaytriioii 

I'lit,':!! a II. I Hiiil;'Hon 
Nij lioU'o .mil Kloir 
lloko 


i.(Janhaii town 
’ .Moidani hat (.KeUola) 
^^cnabur 
iSoii!i|)ur * 

A jam (iaiihiili hat 
Ainrimf;n bar! hat* 
nahupara Unja hat* 
j Hatar hat* 

I Oakhol.'i hat 
) T)hui>tala hat* 

I Cosim hat 
I Naliiia Noa liat 
I Palaibari lu't* 

1 Sat jail iiara 
I Kaiuarkui'bi 
I I'li.iyi'Aoti* 

Nakcii 
, ll.i.luar 
I IhuparaT'aOii 
A . .IntiKaklnili 


Tmbi ami HeUeli 

I’atularaii.L; 

Hajo 

Nalbaii 


1 I’uuharinar.i 
(Janf'raiinrji 
. Ilaiiiin 
i Sini'ira* 

! Matiilaknta 
Cliaukiihnt 
Uaiiii b.iri 
, Kala»* 

. Mama* 

Nij llajo 
fTamiiardi 
Nailal.a 
’^albaii* 


ItanniA 

I'.irAiiiA 

T.inuiliiur 


llaii'zia* 

’ S:i.;arkni*hi* 
Ibirnin.i* 
MatlMirapiir* 
lbire;;iitn* 

] Phamdhaina* 
I Na^ri Jnli 
I Uaineaoii 


. . Every day. 

Wednesday and Sunday. 
Friday 

Every eichth day. 

Eveiy evening. 

Wc<lii'"*‘lay. 

Sunday. 

Tiicsdav and Sftuiday. 
Monday and Friday 
Wednesday and Sunday. 

.. , Timisday. 

Weilnc'.day. 

Tuesii.ty and Saturday. 

1 ’ uesday and Fiid.iy. 

... ' Kveiy eiglith day. 

Thuisday and Sunday. 

. Wi-dneMliiy. 

Do. 

.. 'Saturday. 

Thuisd.iy. 

.. Saturday. 

Thnisdiy. 

... Tuesday. 

i WcdneMl.ry. 

... Sunday. 

. Tuesday .and Saluiday. 
Thursday and .‘Sunday 
' WediKsday and Sunday. 
luc-.iiny and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Thursilay and Siimlay. 
Widni"-dav ai.d Sitard.xy. 
Mond iy aii.l Fnd.iv. 

' ThurMi.iy and Sund.iy. 

: Tui'Mlay and Saturday. 

.. Ihui'd.iy aii.l Sunday. 

' Moud.iy and Fnd.iy 
i Ditto. 

, Saturday and Tuesday. 

1 FlldlV. 

.. ; Doi 


/hir/'i’hi Siihiiinsum [ 

Uijdi ... I ItheblA (Vmvvili Int;* ... , Tui-day and Satuid.ay. 

l)iiinl.'ieiiakabau>i .. ! I'hakidiaka* .. ' Tui-'day and hridav. 

IJ.iii'i'ta ■ D.irpel.i b:i/ ir ... i Everyday. 

• Indieates th.it the iiijiiket is leased mid the {.roeteds crcdileij to the Local Doard. 
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STATEMENT E. 
Liu ij fairs. 


Ninne ol plare 
iit wincli tiiir is 

MauKa OT talwil in 
wliu '.i ‘iiLuatuil. 

Dat*' at winch held. 

Estimated 
number of 
people 
attending. 

o'd 

Jioil.' ... 

K:inialtliya .i. 

Guiiiiatt Uiii.Ml 

January 

310 



.August 

btlO 



fje|)t*nil>er 

btiQ 

Umananda 


Kalgun 

■)tM) 

AbwakraHtii 


Cb.iitra 

2l)U 

Hajo 

llajo t.ahsil 

At Magh Donmhi 

4,000 to 4,000 

Porlknch; 

Do. 

.Ahokastoiiii day 

Do. 

Ballsiihtm 

.Maui'.i Baii{;{<>" 

Kkiidahlii <lHy of AlaKb, 

5,0(10 

NaoKnoii 

I’atiiiaiiUiK ni-iii7,!i ... 

8tb Bai.sakh 

oOO 

Khelieriijtaia .. 

H.'irbin"‘s.ir m.-mza, 

Daiiduian;' t.-ihsil. 

1 7tb Baisakh 

j 

500 

Balikiu-Iii 

1 

t atKl.ir.iii'; niau/.a ... 

Ntiw moon itay in the 
inontli of .Mao|i. 

1 .000 

Dora kali a ra 

M.xdarlola inan/.a 

On till- 0th day aftm 
the II-..W IIUK>II ot Mllull, 

' I'D. 

Jii«ra 

1 

i rako .1 mau/a, iValbuii | 

1 

2iul d.iy alter the Ji>;w 

iiiooii of M igb. 

1.200 


Ditto 

1 liiir<zai.ujii 

, POO 

K at r.'i 

P:it!t.>.j;{iI.T m.iiiK.i, Nal- 
b.n t.iloil. 

2iid «liiy after tlie new 
moon <if M>-gh. 

1,200 

Kakaya 

Dbariii:i|>ur iiiaiiKa, 

Naliiari tnbsil. 

tHIi ttnisakii 

; 700 

Do. 

Ditto 

lHir''ni)uia 

l.OOO 

Balikaria 

U.ntiis^ila iiiauza, Nul- 
hari tah«il j 

Uth IJaivikh 

HOO 



STATEMENT E. 


STATEMENT EHconc/u^rf)- 


List of /airs. 


Name of plane 
at wiiinh fair i» 
held. 

Mauza or tahsil in 
which aituatcil. 

Date at which held. 

Estimated 
number of 
people 
attending. 

Kuihati 

Ii liar ma pur mauza, 

Niilbari tahsil. 

7th Baisakh ' 

200 

Darranga 

Tamulpur tahsil 

Decemlicr, J an uary and 
February. 

2,500 

Subankhata ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Do. 

Ujaiiliaxar and 
(Juteherry Cotii 
pound. 

(inuhati tahsil 

On the Bijaya Dasami 
♦lay. 

:i,‘)00 

Bilcswar 

Dhartnapur mauza ... 

7th Baisakh 

1,000 

Do. 

Ditto 

Diirgapiija 

2,000 

BalitcHn 

Khata mauza 

8th Bainakh 

1,201 

Balikuchi 

Ditto 

During Duljatra 

1,200 

Cimndkiidii ... 

Bahjani mnuzn 

Bth B.ai.SHkh 

1,000 

Uariiadi 

I’akoa mauza 

15th Baisakh 

],0o0 

Khudra Makhai 
Haha 

Naniharbliag mauza... 

Suklapratipada o f 

Falgun. 

2,000 to 3,00J 

Natun Siipur ... 

Utirprtu Sitb- 
tiiriston. 

Piiai’liiim 

Ita.ska 

Mti.iza 

Durgapuja 

1,000 to 1,500 

Barpelii Kirt.iii* 
glmr. 

linrpeta 

Months of Mhadra 
Asvin, Paleun or 
Chaitra, and Baisakh. 

•,000,to 3,000 

Patbnnsi Kirtan- 
glmr. 

Do. 

Baisakh 

500 to 600 

Sartliaibari 

Sariikhetri mauza ... 

Falgun 

1,0 0-1,200 

Bang 

Bajali tahsil 

Mugh and Falwun ... 

2,003 



TABLE I. 

Average tnaiehnum and minimum temperatures registered at Gauhati. 
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'h w 
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•Abw 
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1 
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X'ote. — The figures hare been compiled on tvo yeuB’ data. 
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TABLE 11. 


TABLE II. 

Rainfall. 

The number of years for which the average has 
been calculated is shown below the name 
of each station. 


ATBRAOB RAlNPALr. IN INCURS. 


Monllis. 

Tamulpur (8 years). 

Bangta (13 years). 

Barpeta (30 years). 

Gauhati (60 years). 

Bardnar (9 years). 

Chaygaon (12 years)- 

January 

0-56 

0-33 

0-48 

O-GO 

0-20 

0-35 

February 

103 

0-91 

072 

0-90 

0-77 

0-8G 

March 

2-79 

291 

2-71 

2-47 

2-07 

2-.56 

April 

9-28 

6-70 

9-26 

6-20 

6-.56 

C-41 

May 

14-6.0 

12-37 

15*41 

996 

8-89 

9-90 

Juno 

n -42 

12-17 

19-90 

12.34 

16-84 

13-58 

July 

16-45 

13-58 

16-89 

12-49 

18-41 

13-77 

AU^'UHt 

12-5H 

10-46 

13 25 

10-80 

18-95 

10-99 

Seplcmlicr 

10 23 

8-22 

11-94 

7-68 

10-00 

706 

October 

4-98 

3-43 

4-39 

2-99 

4-36 

2-99 

November 

0-36 

0 16 

029 

0.52 

0-34 

0-30 

December 

0-44 

0-22 

0-28 

0-24 

0-32 

0-14 

Total of year 

84-77 

71-46 

95-62 

1 

67-19 

88-61 

6891 


TABLE III. 
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TABLE III. 

Distribution of popuhition. 


Tiihsil or Mauza. 

Population in 1901 

So 

c 

1 

i 

Dittin- 

Ait.i in 

mites. 

a- (J 

ll 

*S 

Cu ^ 

Number nf persons 
censnsed on tea 
gardens. 

Ganhali tahsil 

46,981 

49,394 

-2,413 

310-37 

151 

3.617 

Palaabart tnhsii 

48,123 

53,28.3 

- 5,160 

J 52-90 

314 

332 

Chaygaon tahs^U 

18,389 

19,179 

- 781 

176 94 

104 

9-20 

Boko tahail 

30,839 

33,288 

- 2,449 

431-66 

71 


Patidarang* tahail 

53,8.51 

56,412 

-2,561 

161-46 

333 

332 

Kaagia tahsil 

61,790 

.58,818 

+2 972 

19.3‘.52 

319 


Tamulpur tnhsii 

28,001 

.30,575 

- 2,514 

421-21 

60 

627 

flajo tahsil 

68,689 

84,269 

- 15,580 

226-27 

303 


Nalbari tahsil 

72,370 

77.284 

-4,914 

117 93 

G13 


Barama tahsil 

41,159 

36,051 

+8,108 

140-04 

316 


Barpeta luauzn 

15, .550 

19,02.3 

-3,473 

12202 

127 


Bajali tnhsii 

47,425 

44,286 

+3,139 

195-53 

242 


Balia tahsil 

23,5.'{0 

27,854 

-4,324 

245-60 

96 


Sanikhtitri rnau/.a 

7,030 

17,998 

-10,962 

.54-47 

129 


Paka niaur.n 

1,384 

5,240 

-3,856 

55-18 

25 


Chcnga mauza 

4,119 

4,&34 

- 716 

44-46 

92 


Bngribari inauza 

1,575 

6,817 

-5,242 

182-97 

8 


H.*istinnpur mauza 

2,a32 

2,965 

- 12.3 

34-60 

81 


Bijni mauza 

12,484 

6,698 

-6,786 

285-64 

43 


Total district ... 

589,187 

634,249 

-45,062 

(rt)3, 858-00 

153 

6,828 


(a) The area of the district was furnishcil by the Assistant Surveyor-Ceiieral, Calcutta, and 
docs not tally with the sum total of the areas of raauzas, as the latter ilKures were 
obtained troiii the district ofllccr. 





TABLE IV. 

General Statistics of population. 
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TAHLE IV. 



RBUGiON-Total Hindus ... ... ) 169,925 ! 161,236 1 44,029 ' 42,173 | 407,363 | 203,954 



Mahapurushias ... ... 21,733 23,669 16.286 16,167 77.856 / 38,019 39,836 

Other VaishnaTas... ... 124,992 127,006 26,322 24,126 301,446 I 160,314 151,132 

4.161 2,768 374 56 7,359 ! 4,536 2.824 


TABLE IV. 
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table V. 

Birth place, race, caste a,ut occupation. 
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table V. 



Rack caste.- 



TABLB V. 
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table VI. 


TABLE VI. 

Vital Statistics. 


l* 

ipiil:ition 
under 1 
reu'istra- Vj 
tion ill 
1901. 

,atio of ^ 
irths per 
mille. 

atio of 

Ratio of deaths peb 

MlIiLE FROM — 

Year. 

leatha — 
per 

mille. « 

4 

holera. 

Small- 

pox. 

3'cvcr. 

Jowcl 

com- 

laiiita. 

1901 

589,187 

8130 

2304 

2*88 

009 

16*97 

0*84 

1902 

589.187 

3V71 

2299 

2-51 

015 

16*42 

1*14 

1«03 

680,187 

3:1- 19 ' 

2273 

1*83 

008 

16*99 

1*23 

1904 

689,187 

2905 

17*81 


0.15 

14*22 

0*90 

IDOo 

i 

i 






IWM’. 

1 

1 

1 






10(>7 


1 

1 

1 

j 







1 

i 

i 

1 

! 



1<.>(>9 1 

i 

1 

1 

! 




191( 








191 

1 







191 

2 1 

i 

i 

1 

! 








TABLE VII. 

Crop Statistics. 
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►•-CWM-'O *3' 3>f)C> O) MCO rH 


„ (-( -^ CO TO •»» OS Q ifs .-« X OS 

•7n-,nrT S I S 5§3 : 

6U i^S?l5'^SS 23^ 

So^* ^ *0 

I _ (©osioco^w 5 55212 OS oM «2 

1 8 t; 2 3: s ?i Si S fc is t: « 




|gi||f §11 g-^ 

f-35;^ao!3u< 'a!«< < Cs.5iJ 


■Henoefortb tboM figures relate to the period from let July to 30th June, 



TABLE VIII. 
Reserved Forests. 
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TABLE VIII. 



Oarabaldha, 280 acres 
Taraibari 



Ehatkhati Bill 


TABLE Vm. 
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proceeds of rul 



TABLE IX. 

Fire protection and outturn o/ timber and fuel and lalue of minor forest products. 
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TABLE IX. 



TABLE X. 
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TABLE X. , . 

Pr 'icen of food staples in seers obtamnhle per rupee. 


, <}AOH\Tl. BaRPKTA. 

i = I * 9 I I 


.con / -'n'l February 

1 Do- <lo AuKHSt 
,ooni >^o. ilo oi Febnmiy 
18JU-( (jo oi: AuRuat 

A f Po. <lo. of February 
1^'^ i Do. Ho. of AuRuat 

inoi 1 «'0- ^'ebruary 

1 f)0. Ho. of AURUSt 

Ho. of February 

Ho. of August 

,on*Wl>o- Ho. of February 
1 Do. Ho. of AuRuet 
j Do, do. of February 
1 Do. Ho. of Augiiat 

( Do. Ho. of February 

Do. Ho. of August 
I Do. Ho. of February 


13 8 18 

l(i 8 JO 

20 10 20 21J 10 18 

15 0 16 18, i lOi 18 

19 10 16 23 % 20 

144 10 13 16 10 134 

124 124 12 Oi 12 

U 10 l J -2 9 9 12 

134 10 14 14 9 16 

11 10 13 12 9 15 

13 10 15 14 9 15 

124 11 15 16 11 13 

16 11 14 20 10 15 

13 11 15 20 11 16 

16 11 15 20 12J 16 


( Do. Ho. of February 
Do. do. of August 
r Do. Ho. of February 
1 Do. «lo. of August 
I Do. Ho. of February 
I Do. Ho. of August 
( Do. Ho. of February 
>>1 

I Do. Ho. of August 

( Do. Ho. of February 
Do. Ho. of August 
f Do. Ho. of February 


{ Do. Ho. of Fel 
Do. Ho. of Au| 


Matikalai 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Hcadx of crimp. 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

y> 

•5 

a 

OAniTATI SlJUniVJSION. 







Criminhl ,InRli(;c, 







Number of <:as**s. 







(i) Riotirii.' or iirjlawful nNs^rnbly, ksc- 
tionrt li;j— 153. 157, 158 and 151) 

11 

8 

14 

10 

8 

r> 

(ii) Otiicr ofTpiiPoa j)s«in«t llic State, 
public triiiKinillity, ice. 

6 

3 

7 

6 

10 

7 

(iii) Murder, aftempt At murder, and 
eulpfible liomieMe. hp<:( ioiia 302 — 
304, 307, 308 aD<i SOC. 

4 


1 

1 

4 

3 

(iv) (IrievouM hurt and hurt by djiuj^er- 
ouH wen pon,Hect ions 324 -326, 320, 
331, 333, 335. 



7 


12 

6 

(v) Heriounciiminnl force, sectumH .3.53, 
354, 3.56 and 357 

<5 

3 

5 

■ 


1 

( vi) Olher .«icrious olTcncen ni'aniHt tiu: 
person. 


1 

11 

0 


2 

(vii) Diicoily, seetion.s 3i)r», 3y7 ami 3y8 

;i 

2 

1 


i ' 


(viii) Serious inisehief, uieliidiim inia- 
eliief by killing', poisoniu!' or 
ninitniiu' any animal, scefniris 270, 
281. 2«2, 428, 420, 130-433 and 
43o— '440. 1 

0 

1 

l:t 

i 

1 

1 

: i 

3 

(ix) Flonse.l)reakin(' and serious lnni>e 
trespass, sections 440 — 452, 454, 
455 iind 457 —460. 

' IKi 

15 

103 

1 33 

! 


18 

(x) Wrongful restraint nnd conliiie- 
inent, seetions 341 — 3l4. 

6 

4 

11 

9 

9 

5 

i 


TABLE XI. 
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XI. 

and Civil Jn.stir.e. 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 



j 1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Ho:ul» of crime. 

1 

-6 

Q 

V 

1 

1 

True. 

Deteeied. 

Oauhati hubdivision— ( cdicirf.) 







Crimimii .Justice. 







Nnmlx'r of eases. 







(xi) Other serious ofTenecs a(;ninst Hie 
jiersofi an<l jiroi>crty or nf'ftinst 
jiroperty. 

2 




3 


(xii) Theft sections .370 and .382 

146 

52 

123 

79 

131 

44 

(xiii) Rcceivine: stolen property, sec- 
tions 411 and 414. 

7 

6 

28 

27 

18 

10 

(xir) Lurklna and criminal house tres- 
pass, sections 453, 456, 447 and 448 

25 

♦5 

12 

8 

23 

6 

(xv) Other minor offences apainst pro- 
perty. 

Total 

22 

6 

(i 

5 

6 

2 

.375 

112 

3»2 

203 

377 

119 

Bakphta Subdivision. 







Criminal .Justice. 







Nuts tier of cases. 







(i) Rtolinc or unlawful a-«emhlv. «ec- 
tioriH 143-1.S3, 157, 158 and 159. 

2 

2 

* 


3 

1 

(ii) Other offeneea np.iinst the Slate, 
public traiupiillity , iVc. 

2 

2 

I 




(iii) lilurder, attempt at murder, and 
culp ible homicide seetiuns 302 — 

3i>4, 307, 308 and 396. 

3 


I 

I 

1 

1 

(iv) t-inevous burr nn<l hurt by dan- 
peioua wciM'on, seciituis 324—326, 
329.331,333, and 3.<6. 

6 

4 

6 


2 

1 
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Detected. 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Heads of crime.' 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

BABPBTA BOBDIVISION— 



i 




Criminal Justice. 

Number of enses. 

(t) ficiiou.s criminal force, sections .363, 
SIM, 366 and 367. 

... 

i - 

2 

2 

3 

. 

(ri) Other serious offences af^ainst the 
person. 

2 

... 

2 

... 

7 

3 

(vit) Dacoity, sections 305, 397, and 308 

... 

... 

... 


1 

1 

(riii) Herious mischief, including mis* 
chief by killing, poisoning or 
maiming any animal, sections 270, 
‘281, 282, 4-28, 420, 430-433 and 
486-40. 

2 


3 

... 

1 

0 

(iz) House-breaking and serious house 
trespass, section 449 -462, 454, 456, 
and 457—460. 

27 

3 

26 

1 

36 

8 

(z) Wrongful restraint and confine- 
ment, sections 341—344. 

3 

... 

1 


1 

... 

(zi) Other serious offences against the 
person and property or against 
property. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

(zii) Theft, sections 379 and 382 

35 

18 

19 

7 

21 

10 

(ziii) Receiving stolen property, sec- 
tions 411 an<l 414. 

4 

2 

8 

6 

3 

3 

(ziv) Lurking and criminal house tres- 
pass, sections 453, 456, 447 and 448 

12 

6 

8 

2 

11 

6 

(iv) Other minor offences against pro- 
perty. 

I 



... 

... 

... 

Total 

90 

37 

77 

19 

i 

35 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

lleada of crime. 

True. 

Detected 

True. 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

OiaTHiGT Total. 

CrimiDAl Justice. 

Numixir of esses. 







(1) Riutinff and un awful assembly, 
sections 143 — 163, 157, 168 and 
160. 

13 

10 

15 

10 

11 

7 

(ii) Other offences aKsinst the State, 
public tranquillity, Jcc. 

8 

5 

8 

0 

10 

8 

(iii) Murder, attempt at murder, and 
culpable homicide, sections 302 — 
304, 307, 308 and 390. 

7 

... 

2 

2 

5 

4 

(iv) Grievous hurt and hurt by danger- 
ous weapon, sections 324 - 326, 
329. 331. 333 and 336. 

13 

9 

13 

0 

14 

7 

(▼) Serious criminal force, sections 353, 
354, 350 and 367. 

0 

3 

7 

6 

7 

2 

(vi) Other serious offences against the 
person. 

7 

1 

13 

9 

21 

5 

(vUi) Dccoity, sections 395, 397 and 
398. 

3 

2 

1 

... 

1 

1 

(viii) Serious mischief, including mis- 
chief by killing, poisoning or 
maiming any animal, sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429, 430-433 and 
435—440. 

11 

1 

10 

0 

11 

3 

(is) House-breaking and serious house 
trespass sections 449 — 462, 464 455 
and 467-400. 

143 

18 

128 

1 

34 

160 

26 

(x) Wrongful restraint and confine- 
ment. sections 341—344. 

9 

4 

12 

9 

10 

6 
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TABLE XI. 


TABLE 

Statistics of Criminal 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Ileailaof crime. 

True. 

Delected. 

True 

Detected. 

True. 

Detected. 

DiSTBlOT ToTAI.— ( fowtfW.) 







Criminal Justice. 







Number of cases. 







(xi) Other serious oiTcnces nf^ninst 
the person and property or against 
property. 

2 

... 


... 

3 

... 

(xii) Theft, sections 379 and 382 

181 

70 

142 

80 

152 

54 

(ziii) Receiving stolon property, sec- 
tions 411 and 41|;. 

11 

8 

36 

33 

21 

19 

(xiv) Ijurking and criminal house tres- 
pass, sections 453, 406, 447 and 448. 

37 

12 

20 

lu 

34 

12 

(xv) Other minor offences against pro- 
perty. 

23 

6 

6 

5 

0 

2 

Total 

474 

149 

419 

222 

406 

154 

Civil Justice. 







Suits for money and moveables 

1.415 

1,554 



Title and other suits 


59 


74 



Kent suits 


97 

129 



Total 

1.671 

1.757 



Detected. 
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Detected. 



TABLE XIL 


TABLE 

Fluctuations in 

Proportion of fluctuating area to settled area 



1900-01. 

190.-02. 

1902-03. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

UauluUi Sub(livi8iun. 





Settled Hreit 

.‘>25,509 

510976 

622,105 

528,123 

Arcii uxdudud fiotn Bcltluuiuut 

45,310 

30 300 

18,712 

18,723 

Area included in Mcttluincut ... 

33,090 

35,085 

30,329 

29,059 

itevenuo dcnmnd Rs. ... 

10,33,319 

9,78,525 

10,01 ,1'09 

10,14,180 

Barpetn Bubtlivisiou. 



1 


Bellied area 

93,7.'5 

118,182 

125,546 

127,097 

Area excluded from eeltleinent 

28,452 

15,177 

13,099 

15, IW) 

Area included in settlement .. 

19.0.55 

20,992 

21,075 

17.450 

Revenue demand Us. ... 

2,04,125 

2,20,110 

2,32,073 

2,30,124 

Total district. 





Settled area 

019,214 

629158 

047,051 

055.220 

Area e.xchidc<l from setlleincnt 

73,702 

45,777 

31,811 

33,883 

Area incuded in settlement ... 

53,345 

56,077 

52,004 

40,515 

Ke venue demand lis. ... 

12,37,144 

11,98,641 

12.33,082 

12,50,310 
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XII. 

settled area. 



Gauhati subdivision— 9 n»'rceut. 
Barpeta subdividon — oi) „ 



1911-12. 


TABLE Xlll. 


TABLE 

Fin 


Princi^iiil hcsuis. 

16-0681 

TO 0061 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 


Ba. 

Aa. 

Ba. 

Ka. 

Land revenue (ordinnrjr) 

9.51,549 

11,91,955 

11,46,625 

12.27,512 

„ „ (iniscclIiiQCOus) .. 

23.602 

20,600 

2«.::.52 

31,N96 

Provincial ratcH 

70.990 

84,177 

91,869 

99,:465 

Judicial Htampa 

4.5.56.H 

46,6:17 

4‘.),iN)6 

53.288 

Non-judicial atampa 

16,39.S 

14,120 

15,2«6 

15.778 

Opium ... 

1,96,1.57 

1,60,119 

1,53.274 

1,62.' '55 

Country apirita 

7,9.38 

17,612 

15, .379 

17,7.56 

Gnnjii ... ... 

20.977 

34,->9.3 

30,96:4 

33,.38l 

Other hcn<lH ot excise 


1,827 

l,7o;4 

3,062 

AaaeHNcd taxea 

12,868 

16,110 

16,235 

14,897 

No. of jiHW'Mseea per mille 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ForcaU ... 

54,006 

6.3,434 

49,256 

.'8,781 

Aegiatrution 

1,239 

1.048 

1,049 

1,373 

Total 

14.07,120 

I6,.51,y41 

15,97,847 

17,19,144 


TABLE 

MisctUaneous 


Fnrticulai's. 

10-0061 

1901-02. 

1902 03. 

1903-04. 

QAUIIATI 8UBD1VIB10N— 

Kh. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

Firiheriea 

6,502 

8,387 

11 559 

16,543 

Total revenue 

Baui’bta SnnDiviBioN— 
Fishurica 

8,623 

11,348 

13,958 

24,429 

11,966 

14 605 

17,845 

18,206 

Total revenue 

11,986 

1.5,004 

17,938 

18,444 

T<itai. District— 

Fiahoru's 

18,468 

22,992 

29,404 

34,749 . 

Other iicada 

2,141 

3,360 

2,492 

8,124 

T*)»al revenue 

20,609 

26,352 

31,896 

42,873 
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Xlli 

ance —(Total collections) 


o 

o 

1 

sD 


JO c- 

w 




i 

O 

1 1 

1 1 

r- r 

1 ^ 

C- 

c. 

1 § 





I 1 

1 " 




Re 

K 

K 

j Ro 

1 Iv 

)s 1 

1 H 

Rb 

12 29 6o7 








42 

1 02 818 

1 

1 



1 




*>1 078 
li 36) 

1 f 021 
18114 
3o(58 
2 6( 1 
llOlU 

1 







8)( 

1 







J 294 

1 






t__ 

17 < 8 948 




1 1 





XIV 


land levcnue — (Totil M»ll(<tions) 






OAUUATI SOBDIVISION— 

Total laud aetticd for cultivation of 
ordinary cropa. 

Held on ordinary tenure 
Held revenue free (Lakhiraj)... 
Held at half ratea (Siali-khlraj.) 
Total land settled for cultivation of 
special staples. 

Area of fcc-simpIc and com- 
muted grants. 

Area settled under other special 
rules. 

Area settled on 30 years' lease... 
Area held under ordinary rules 
or ro-settlcd on expiry of 30 
years' lease. 

Total land settled under other ten- 
ures. 

Total settled area of subdivision ... 

'Total unsettled area of 

Uabpbta SuBuivieioN— 

Total land settled for cultivation of 
ordinary crops 

Held on ordinary tenure 
Held revenue free (Lakhiraj)... 
Held at half rates (Nisfi-khirajl. 
Total laud settled under other tuaare& 
Total settled area of subdivision .. 
Total unsettled area of subdivision. 
Tor At. UlSTIllCT— 

Total land settled for cultivation of 
or«l inary crops. 

Ilelii on ordinary tenure 
Held revenue free ( Lakhiraj) 
Held at half rates (Nisti-khiraj) 
Total land settled for cultivation ut 
spoeial staples. 

Area of f'*e-8implc and conimii- 
ted grunts. 

Area settled under other special 
rules. 

Area settled on 30 years’ lease... 

- Area lield under ordinary lules 
or re-settled on expiry of 30 I 
yeara’ lease. 

Total laud settled under other tenures 
Total settled area of the district ... | 
'Total unsettled urea of the district | 


1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903 04. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

498,967 

485,297 

496,509 

602,478 

331,870 

32,331 

134,761) 

24,972 

336,565 

32,331 

116,401 

24,085 

348,778 

33,129 

114,602 

23,978 

355,783 

33,128 

113,567 

24,000 

16,98.3 

16,983 

16,983 

16,981 

951 

488 

488 

496 

5.661 

1,377 

5,274 

1,340 

5,175 

1,333 

5,173 

1,350 

1,570 

1,694 

1.618 

1,645 

525,009 

1,128,251 

610.97G 

1.142,784 

622,105 

1,131,655 

528,123 

1,1*25,637 

92,739 

117,213 

124,570 

120,116 

76, (*.89 
779 
15,271 
906 
93,705 
721,655 

83,087 

779 

33,347 

969 

118,182 

697,178 

90,630 

779 

33,167 

970 

125,546 

689,814 

92,203 

779 

33,134 

981 

127,097 

688,263 

601,706 

002,510 

621.085 

628,594 

4n8,.559 

33,110 

150,0.37 

24,972 

419,652 

33,110 

149,74'» 

21,085 

43!),40.S 

33,008 

147,769 

23,978 

447,986 

3.4,907 

146,701 

24,000 

16,983 

10,98.3 

16, “83 

16,081 

951 

488 

488 

496 

5,061 

1,377 

5,274 

1,340 

5.175 

1,332 

5,173 

1,350 

2,536 

619,214 

1,849,906 

2,563 

029,158 

1,839,962 

2,588 

647.651 

1,821,469 

2,626 

655,220 

1,813,900 
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TABLE XVA. 


TABLE XVA. 


Settled and unsettled area in taheils and mauias in 1903-04 


Name of tahsil or mauza. 


Unsettled 

Total area. Settled area. 


Sq. mllea. 8q. miles. 8q- “‘I®*- 


Qaobati SOBDivwioa. 


Tahslls— Barama 

('haygaon 

Gauliati 

Hajo ... 

Nalbari 

Palasbari 

Patidarang 

Knogia 

Tamulpur 


Hauzas-Bagal Bangaon ... 

Boko and Kharija Boko 
Chamaria (Pub and Paschiin.) 
Luki Bekeli 


Uarpeto Subdivision. 


Mantas— Bagrlbari 
Barpeta 

Uo. (town) ... 


Bhawanipur and Hastinapur ... 

Hijni 

144 

286 

Cbcnga 

1 

Dumkachakabnusi 

38 

Pnka ... ... 

1 5& 

Rupsl... 

98 

Bnrukhetri 

I 64 
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TABLE XVI. 


TABLE 

Eic- 


Principal heada. 


1900-01. 

1931-02. 

1902-03. 

Oauhati Subdivision— 





Number of opium siiops ... 


90 

89 

92 

Amount paid for licuuscs 

.. Hs. 

22,001 
M. B Cll, 

26,098 
M. B. ch 

25,838 
M. s. cb. 

Opium issued 


108 23 15 

98 6 11 

107 3 0 

Duty on opium sold 

.. Rs. 

1,23.804 

1,11,910 

1,22,066 

Number of pinja shops ... 


24 

24 

24 

.\mount paid for licenses 

. Jls. 

12,093 
M. s. ell. 

13,960 
M. 8. ch. 

14,390 
M. 8. ch. 

Amount of nanja issued 


42 .3 0 

30 15 8 

34 18 0 

Duty on p^anja sold 

.. Hs. 

15,196 

10,940 

12,402 

Nuinb«;r of country spirit shops 


11 

11 

9 

Amount paid for licenses 

Number of distilleries 

Amount of liquor issued 

Btill-hcad duty 

Number of retail shops . 

Amount paid for liccnsps 

.. Rs. 

16,868 

1 

14,635 

17,012 

Other heads of excist! re veil wo 

.. Rs. 

1,685 

1,579 

2,930 

HAHfKTA SUUDlVlaiON— 



Number of opium shops . 


20 

20 

20 

Amount paid for liccuses 

.. Hs. 

4,140 
M. s. cb. 

3,924 
•M. s. ch. 

2.552 

Opium issued 

.. Hs, 

8 36 15 

9 37 15 

10 7 0 

Duty on opium sold 

10,174 

11,342 

11,599 

Number of ganja shops 


7 

7 

7 

Amount paiil for licenses 

.. Ks, 

3,495 

M. 8. ch. 

3,396 
M. 8. ch. 

2,708 
M. s. ch. 

Amount of unnj.o issued 


8 26 0 

7 16 0 

11 2« 0 

Duty on };nnja soltl 

V. Ks. 

2,909 

2,667 

3.881 

Niimlier of country spirit sliopa 


2 

2 

o 

Amount paid for licenses 

Number of distilleries ... 

Amount of li(]uor issueil 

Still-bend duly 

Number of retail shops ... 

Amount paid for licenses 

.. Ks. 

744 

744 

744 

Other heaiis of excise revenue 

.! Rs. 

142 

124 

182 

ToTAt. District— 


Number of opium shops,,. 


110 

109 

112 

28,390 

Amount paid for licenses 

... Its. 

26,141 

30,022 

Opium issued 


M. 8. ch. 
117 20 14 

M, 8. ch. 
108 4 10 

M. a. ch. 
117 10 0 

Duty on opium sold 

Hs. 

1,33.978 

1,23,252 

1,33,665 
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TABLE XVI. 


TABLE 

Ex~ 


Friucipiil heads. 


1900-01 . 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

Numlier of KAtijii shops ... 


31 

31 

31 

Amount paid fur liciiusus 

... Rs. 

10,188 
M. B, ch. 

17,350 
M. B. ch. 

17,098 
M. s. ch. 

Amount of gnnja issued 


.50 29 0 

37 31 8 

46 7 0 

Duty on t'anjii sold 

... Bs. 

18,105 

13,007 

16,283 

Number of country spirit sliops 


13 

13 

11 

Amount paid for licenses 

Number of distilleries ... 

Amount of liquor issued... 
Still-licad duly 

Number of retail shops ... 

Amount paid for licenses 

. . . Rfl. 

17,612 

15,379 

17,756 

Other heads of excise revenue 


1,827 

1,703 

3,002 
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XVI. 

eisf — (concluded). 
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TABLE XVII. 


TABLE XVII. 

Income and Expenditure of Local Boards. 

Gauhati. 


Sources of income. 

INCOMK. 

Heads of expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

1890.91. 

1900-01. 

189091. 

1900-01. 


Its. 

Us. 


«6. 

Rs. 

Provincial rales ... 

63,r)(;i 

09,470 

1 Post offi<‘C 

2.643 

3,898 

Tolico 

1,718 

1,804 

1 Ailiniuistrntion 

26*) 

26.5 

Tolls on ferries 

4,.'30.'» 

3,818 

Eilncation 

19,238 

21,338 

Contributions 

79 


.Medicnl 

5,013 

10,4.34 

Debt 


*719 

Civil works 

32,863 

64,716 


"ilG 

6,844 

Debt 


1,717 

Miscellaneous ... | 



Misccliancous 

2,311 

2.958 

Total ... 1 

69,079 

82,655 

Total 

62,333 

1.0.'>,324 


IJarpeta. 


gources of income. 

Incomb 

iletvls of expenditure. 

Kxpknditukk. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 

19U0-01. 


Us. 

Us. 


Us. 

Us. 

Provincial rates ... 

i;}.455 

14,»:2l 

Po-t oilicc 


2, .521 

l\»lii-c 

‘.HI 

796 

Ailininistrntinii 

127 

127 

Tolls on ferries ... 

1,6.35 

til 

Kilncation 

5,775 

5,260 

Contributions 

7,306 

8,680 

Medical 

1,291 

2, .500 

Debt 

1 

1,711 

Civil works 

9,609 

10.334 

Misoclinnuous 

"’96 

311 

Debt 


1,693 




Contributions 


3,.326 




.Miscellaneous 

1.’526 

896 

Total 

2.3,427 1 

2t>,6G0 

Total 

19,661) 

26,660 
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TABLE XVIII. 
MunicipaL 

Gnuhati Municipality. 


aoKToei of income. 

Income. 


fixPBNDTTUtia. 

1800-91.1 1900-01. 


1890-91. 

1900-01. 

OpeninK balance 

Tax on houaea and 

Ks. 

1,776 

4,674 

Ks. 

6,781 

7,614 

Administration 

Ks. 

6,398 

Rs. 

2,491 

landa, 

Pounda 

1,H90 

3,761 

3.493 j 

Conservancy ...‘ 

6,736 

14,729 

Feea from marketa ... 

6.675 

Public works 

1,647 

1,652 

9,706 

Granta from Govt, and 

lO.tlOO 

Public instruction ... 

1,429 

Local Funds 

Ferry receipts 

Water rate 

6,996 

5,842 

6:10 

9,943 

Water-supply 

6,000 

13,606 

Conservancy 

296 

4,ia‘l 

Other heads 

3 093 

8,342 

Other sources 

910 

3.006 

Closing balance 

721 

2,928 

Total 

25 947 

.5:1,22.5 

Total 

25,947 

53,226 


Barpeta Municipality. 


Sources of income 

Lncumr. 


Rxprnditobb. 

189(1-91. 

1900-01. 

Heads of expenditure. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

Opening Imlance ...j 

Ks. 

2,567 

14.224 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Tax on houses and 

2,027 

3,842 

Administration 

767 

861 

lands. 





Pounds 

1,081 

983 

Conservancy 

840 

2,714 

Fees from markets . . 

18 

302 

Public works 

1.258 

2 . 61(0 

Grants (rom Govt, and 

.500 

3,500 

Fublio instruction ... 

362 

448 

Local Funds 





Ferry receipts 

1.784 

1,710 

Other heads 

1,266 

1,834 

Other sources 

267 

355 

Closing balance 

3,761 

15.658 

Total 

8,^4 

23,915 

Total 

8,244 

23 , 91 $ 
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TABLE XIX. 

Strenyth of Police Force. 


Particulars. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

CIVIL POLICK. 

SopaavisiNu Stavk. 




jyistrict snd Assistant Bu(>eriniendent ... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Inspectors 

2 

2 

BuBORDiaATK .Staff. 



11 

Pub-lnspeotors ... ... 

7 

7 

Bead Constables 

20 

30 

25 

Constables 

1^2 

252 

290 

Union and Municipal Police ... 

39 

' i 


Total expenditure ... ... Ks. 

43.418 

42.943, 

70.228 


Actunt strength for 1881 and sanctioned strength for other years. 

Asthe full sanctioned number of Sub-Inspectors was not entertained during 
the year IWl, only the actual number of Sub-Inspectors and Head Constitbles ia 
•bown for that year. 


TABLE XX. 

Police Stations and Outposts in 1904. 


Name of Tolicc Station or Outpost. 


< 

g 

•< 


( Baruma O, P. ... 

Boko O. 1’. 

I t'linygiion O. P. 

I Onuhati P, S. including 
Jjatasil and Blmralu out- 
posts. 

i Hnjo O. P. 

Knmalpur O. P. .. 
Na<barif.8. 

Palasbnri P. 8. ... 

Knugia P. 8. 

Ponapur O. P. ... 

,T«niulpur 0. P.... 


S Unjttli O. P. ... 
£ • Ibirppta P, S. ... 
W Kidui OP 


Sanctio.nkd ^thknoth. 


t'ub-ln- 

pcctors. 

H(>ad 

t'oiisraliles. 

jconstattlcs. 

1 Total. 

1 ' 


0 


1 


(i 

7 


1 

6 

7 

.3 { 


16 

18 

2 i ... 

8 

10 

1 , 


1) 

7 

1 ! 

' ^ 1 

10 

1 12 

I 


10 

12 

2 ’ 

1 .. ' 

10 

12 

1 


6 

7 

1 

I 

c 

7 

1 ' 

i ... ■ 

8 

9 

2 


14 

16 

1 


ti 

7 
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TABLE XXL 

Jail Statistics. 

Gauliati Jail. 



1881 

1891. 

1901. 

1 Male 

294 

153 

199 

Average daily population ■{ 

I Keinain 


1 

1 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,000 

HI 

78 

30 

Bxpenditure on jail mainteniiuee 

Kh. 

20,251 

Us 

12,604 

Kb. 

17,682 

Cost per prisoner (excluding civil prihonera)* 

34 

38 

53 

Profits on jail manufactures ... 

11,943 

6,171 

65 

Earnings per prisoner (t) 

39 

35 



Barpcta Sub.si(liary 


Jail. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

( Male 

8 

7 

10 

Average daily population j 

I Female 

... 



Bate of jail mortality per 1,000 

Bs. 

Rs. 

98 

Rs. 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

1,234 

905 

578 

Cost per prisoner (excluding civil prisoners)* 

24 

26 

38 

Profits on jail manufactures ... 

356 

175 

180 

Earnings per prisoner (f) 

67 

27 

81 


* On rations and clothing only, 
t Calculated on the average number sentenced to labour. 
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TABLE XXV. 


TABLE 


Dispen- 



lOUO. 

1901. 

1902. 1 

1903, 

1904. 

Name of 
iJispcn* 
sary. 

Total cost. 

Cases treated. I 

i 

3 

o 

H 

Cases treated. 

i 

3 

o 

H 

Cases treated, 

o 

IS 

o 

H 

Cases treated. 

Total cost. 

1 Cases treated. 


Rs. 


Us. 


Rs. 


Rb. 


Rs. 


Qauhati.. 

8,n(5u 

1.3,942 

7,912 

14,625 

.5,780 

15,488 

6,188 

17,617 

7,022 

16,595 

Nnlbari... 

1,881 

3,737 

1,642 

4, .573 

737 

4,450 

1,210 

5,328 

1,134 

7,544 
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1,788 

3,903 

1,677 

3,902 

771 

.3,732 
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4,015 

882 
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1,1)67 

3,724 
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.’>,06(1 
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3,431 

[ 1,709 
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) 1,426 
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3,64*. 
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i 1,190 
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.. 1,640 

3.14 

n 1,616 

3,16! 

0 701 

3,28 

0 926 

3,491 

8 850 

3,026 

Kaha . 

.. 1,274 

3.26 

11 688 

3,85 

6 579 

5,0.5 

,5] 854 

5,31 

4 336 

1,761 


Correct statistics not furnished. 
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